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PREFACE 


That which impelled me to begin the study of Canaanite religion 
was my desire to investigate its relationship to Hebrew religion, to 
see whether the faith of Yahweh was a product of the soil of the 
Canaanite religion. The more I studied pre-Israelite religion, the 
more I was amazed with its utter depravity and wickedness. 
Indeed there was nothing in it to inspire the sublime faith of Yahweh. 
His coming is like the rising sun dispelling the darkness of Canaanite 
superstition. 

To those who have helped me in this study I express my deepest 
gratitude realizing my great indebtedness. First I want to thank 
Professor R. A. Bowman, my dear teacher who guided me into the 
field of Semitic studies and whose inspiring advice and personal 
interest in the subject contributed immeasurably to the shaping 
of the present work. For the very helpful and constructive criticism 
of Professor H. G. Giiterbock, I express my deepest gratitude. 
I also warmly thank Dr. M. Eliade for his great interest in the 
thesis and for important suggestions in the area of comparative 
religion. For Dr. S. Gevirtz's very helpful criticism and for Dr. 
I. J. Gelb's important contributions in ethno-linguistic studies, 
I express my deep appreciation. I also heartily thank Dr. John 
Rea for his great interest in the thesis and for his valuable sugges¬ 
tions in the field of Hebrew religion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OUR SOURCES FOR KNOWLEDGE OF 
CANAANITE RELIGION 


The discovery of mythological texts at Ras Shamra, ancient 
Ugarit, in North S5ma in 1929 and subsequent years has greatly 
increased our knowledge of Canaanite religion. After more than a 
generation of study of the Ugaritic language, in which these 
myths were written, the time is now ripe for a careful reexamination 
of the religion of the Canaanites in the hght of this new source. 

The Ugaritic discoveries have revolutionized our previous con¬ 
cepts of Canaanite religion which were mostly based on information 
from the Hebrew Bible. In the Bible the religion of the Canaanites, 
with which the Hebrew rehgion clashed, is mostly described in an 
unfavorable light. The gods of Canaan, which were denounced by 
the monotheistic religion of Yahweh, are depicted in the Hebrew 
Bible as the embodiment of all wickedness and their cults cis sheer 
immorahty. The Bible thus gives us the attitude of the faithful 
Yahwist toward Canaanite religion, rather than an objective 
description of the Canaanite gods and the real nature of the religion 
of their worshippers. 

No strange god, however, is depicted more wicked, immoral, 
and abominable than the storm god Ba*al Hadad, whose cult 
appears to have been a great rival to Yahwism at certain times in 
Israel’s history. In the Bible we read how the prophets of Ba'al 
and Yahweh persecuted and killed one another, and how the kings 
of Israel wavered in their attitudes to these gods, thereby provoking 
the jealousy of Yahweh who tolerated no other god beside him. 
Thus it appears that the worship of Ba‘al Hadad was a greater 
threat to Yahwism than that of any other god, and this fact, 
perhaps more than the actual character of the Ba‘al cult, may be 
the reeison for the Hebrew aversion against it. 

Whereas Ba'al became hated by the true Yahwist, Yahweh was 
the national god of Israel to whose glory the Hebrew Bible is 
written. Yahweh is also called El. That El is a proper name and 
not only an appellative, meaning “god,” is proven by several 
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passages in the Bible.^ According to the Genesis account, El 
revealed himself to Abraham and led him into Canaan where not 
only Abraham and his family worshipped El, but also the Canaanites 
themselves.^ 

The Ugaritic texts now reveal that El was the proper name of 
the aged head of the pantheon, the father of a great family of gods. 
This raises the burning question as to whether the Ugaritic El 
was the same god as the Hebrew El, or not. The wife of the Ugaritic 
El is Asherah, whom we also meet in the Hebrew Bible, where 
she is associated with the Ba^al cult. 

In the Ugaritic pantheon, however, not only the family of El is 
represented, but also the family of the young and lusty storm god 
Ba^al Hadad, whose father is DagSin and his sister is ^Anat. The 
Ugaritic myths are very dramatic and describe fierce combats 
between the gods of the pantheon. The remarkable fact, however, 
is that these fights are always between members of these two 
families, but never within the same family. These observations 
and the conspicuous analogies between Ugaritic religion and the 
Hebrew Bible stimulated the interest of the writer to make a 
careful investigation of Canaanite religion in the light of our new 
Ugaritic sources in the hope of finding thereby the real reason for 
the rivalry between El and Ba^al and the Hebrew attitudes towards 
these two gods. 

The Ugaritic pantheon, as revealed by the myths, was composed 
of gods characteristic of ancient Canaan, wherefore we must 
classify Ugaritic religion as Canaanite.^ The Ugaritic myths are of 


1 Cf. Marvin H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts (''Supplements to Vetus 
Testamentum," Vol. II; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955), pp. 9-15. 

2 Cf. Infra, pp. 167-69. 

* The term “Canaanite” is used in a cultural-religious and in a linguistic 
sense. In its cultural-religious sense, in which it is mostly used in this thesis, 
Canaanite designates the native culture and religion characteristic of the 
original West Semitic inhabitants of Palestine and the Phoenician Coast 
(cf. infra, pp. 151-52). In its religious aspect it is characterized by a distinct 
pantheon of gods of which El originally was the head, as is described in San- 
chuniathon's Phoenician History. This peculiar religious culture Ugarit 
definitely shared. In its linguistic sense Canaanite designates a group of 
languages, such as Hebrew and Phoenician, within the North-West Semitic 
branch of languages sharing certain linguistic characteristics. Cf. the descrip¬ 
tion of these characteristics in Zellig S. Harris, Development of the Canaanite 
Dialects (“American Oriental Series,” Vol. XVI; New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1939). It is still debated whether Ugaritic is to be classified 
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immense value, not only because they were composed and written 
down by the Canaanites themselves, and thus give us a just 
representation of Canaanite religion, but also because of their old 
origin. 

Although most mythological tablets,^ according to the colophons 
of several tablets, were inscribed during the time of Niqmaddu, 
king of Ugarit, a contemporary of the Hittite king Suppiluliuma, 
in the first half of the fourteenth century B.C., the myths recorded 
on them may go much further back, some even to the turn of the 
third to the second millennium B.C. Thus Albright states: 

I agree entirely with Moshe Held, in still unpublished studies, 
that the Baal Epic is the earliest of the Ugaritic poems, and that 
Aqhat and Keret are much later; I have long dated Aqhat in the 
Middle Bronze and Keret between the seventeenth and the fifteenth 
centuries B. C.^ 

He further says: 

Keret and Aqhat contain traces of a later stage of Canaanite literary 
development, and references to chariots and horses in the former 
and to typically Middle-Bronze names in the latter suggest a date 
of composition after 1800 B.C. The Baal Epic, however, is much 
more archaic, and may easily contain elements little changed for 
many centuries before the date of our copies. ® 

The oldest myths appear to have been faithfully transmitted, 
perhaps orally, with an amazing correctness, as indicated by the 
preservation of peculiarities of literary style and religious concepts 
which changed at later times of Ugarit. The so-called "contra¬ 
dictions” in the Ugaritic myths are in fact only different stages of 
development in the religion of Ugarit and thus become clues for 
our understanding of the religious and mythological history. 
Besides the literary texts, mostly of earlier origin, we have lists 


as Canaanite or not. Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, pp. 120-23. The writer is 
inclined to agree with Harris in considering Ugaritic an early Canaanite 
language. 

For literature dealing with the classification of the Ugaritic language, cf. 
S. Moscati, *T 1 Semitico di Nord-Ovest,” Studi Orientalistici in onore di 
Giorgio Levi della Vida, Vol. II (Roma: Institute per TOriente, 1956), pp. 
202-206. 

1 For a list of Ugaritic tablets and their places of publication see: UM, pp. 
191-200. 

2 W. F. Albright, “Specimens of Late Ugaritic Prose,” BASOR, No. 150 
(April. 1958), p. 36. 

3 Ibid. 
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of sacrifices to the different gods worshipped at Ugarit, reflecting 
the pantheon short time before the fall of Ugarit at the end of the 
thirteenth century B.C. 

The Phoenician inscriptions, in which the most important 
deities are invoked in order of precedence, also reveal the con¬ 
stitution of the local pantheon at the times the inscriptions were 
written, but since these texts are mostly votive inscriptions and 
monuments recording mighty deeds of rulers, they do not give us 
much information about the beliefs of the ancients. Greek and 
Roman classical works describe the Phoenician religion in much 
later times; an important exception, however, is the work of 
Eusebius of Caesarea. 

The revolutionizing Ugaritic discoveries have now definitely 
settled doubts about the old Canaanite origin of Sanchuniathon's 
Phoenician History. In the work of Eusebius of Caesarea called 
Preparation for the Gospel, written about 315 A.D., we find frag¬ 
ments of a Phoenician History ^ written by an ancient Phoenician 
sage named Sanchuniathon, who is reputed to have lived in Beirut 
before the Trojan war. This work was translated into Greek by 
Philo of Byblos, who was believed to have lived about 100 A.D. 
In proving the truth of this statement, Eusebius refers to the 
words of the neoplatonist Porphyry of Syria (233-304 A.D.) who 
in his treatise Against the Christians, writes thus: 

The history of the affairs of the Jews is told most truthfully, 
because most in accordance with their places and names, by Sanchu¬ 
niathon of Beriut, who had received the records from Hierombalos, 
the priest of the godTeuo. ^ He decidated the history to Abibalos, ® 


^ These fragments of Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History as well as that 
which Eusebius, Porphyry, Philo of Byblos, and others write about it have 
been collected and published in the Greek texts by Carolus MiiUerus in 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum (5 vols.; Paris: Editore Ambrosio Firmin 
Didot, Instituti Franciae Typographo, 1851-53), III, 5 ^^~ 73 ‘ Translation into 
English of Eusebius' text is found in E. H. Gifford, Eusehii Pamphili, 
Evangelicae Praeparationis. Libri xv, III (Oxonii: E. T^ographeo Academico, 
1903), 34-47; and into German in Carl Clemen, “Die phonildsche Religion 
nach Philo von Byblos,” Miiteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen GeselU 
schaft, XLII, Part III (i 939 ), 16-33. All quotations of the Greek (as weU as 
Hebrew and Ugaritic) sources given in this dissertation are translated by the 
writer, and the references to Eusebius' work given here follow the numbering 
of the text in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 

2 Cf. our discussion of the god ^leuo infra, p. 126, n. 5. 

® We know of a king Abiba^al of Byblos from his inscription on a statue of 
the Egyptian pharaoh Shishak who reigned from 935 to 915 B.C. W. F. Al- 
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the king of Beirut, and was approved by him and by the investi¬ 
gators of truth in his time. Now the times of these men fall even 
before the Trojan times, ^ and approach nearly to those of Moses, 
as is shown by the successions of the Phoenician kings. And Sanchu- 
niathon, who with a love of truth made a complete collection of 
ancient history from the records in the various cities and from the 
registers in the temples, and wrote in the Phoenician language, 
lived in the time of Semiramis, ^ the queen of the Ass5Tians, who 
is recorded to have lived before the Trojan events or in those very 
times. And the works of Sanchuniathon Philo of Byblos translated 
into the Greek tongue. ® 

Philo of Byblos himself states: 

Sanchuniathon, a man of high learning and great curiosity, and de¬ 
sirous of knowing from all things that which was from the beginning, 
wherefrom all things have come into existence, searched out with 
great care the works of Taautos, knowing that of all men bom 
under the sun Taautos was the first who thought of the invention 
of letters and began the writing of records: and he laid the foundation, 
as it were, of his history ,by going out from him, whom the Egyptians 
called Thoyth and the Alexandrians Thoth, but the Greeks trans¬ 
lated into Hermes. ^ 


bright, *The Phoenician Inscriptions of the Tenth Century B.C. from Byblus/' 
JAOS, LXVII (1947), 157, For other Phoenician kings called Abiba^al, cf. 
W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (2d ed., “Doubleday Anchor 
Books,”: Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., i 957 )» 
pp. n. 57. 

Probably meaning the Trojan war. According to the Parian Chronicle, 
Epocha XIV, the capture of Troy occurred in 1209/8 B.C. Cf. InscripHones 
Graecae, XII, Fasc. 5 (Berlin: Verlag von Georg Reimer Gruyter & Co., 
1903), 105. Dates of capture of Troy, according to Greek chronologists: 
Duris: 1334 B.C.; Herodotus: about 1250B.C.; Timaeus: 1194-3 B.C.; Eratos¬ 
thenes: 1183 B.C. (so Castor, Apollodorus, Africanus). The Cambridge Ancient 
History, II (1926), 497. 

2 Probably Shammu-ramat, queen of Assyria, who reigned from 810-805 
B.C. for her son Adadnirari III before he came of age, H. G. Giiterbock, 
“Babylonia and Assyria,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, II (i960), 850. “Since 
the wildest fables about the Ass5rrian queen Semiramis and about the date 
of her reign circulated in the Hellenistic Near East, this proves nothing direct¬ 
ly, except that Sanchuniathon was believed to be relatively ancient.” 
Albright, From the Stone Age. . .,p. 317. For a study of the age of Sanchuni¬ 
athon cf, Otto Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton (“Beitrage zur 
Religionsgeschichte des Altertums,” Heft 4; Halle [Saale]: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1939), PP- 67-71. 

^ PE i. 9, 2. 

* There is no doubt that Taautos was the Eg5q)tian god of wisdom Thoth, 
which is seen from Philo's indentification of him with the Alexandrians' 
Thoth ( 0 ti> 0 , Eg3q)tian 6 o >60 in Greek transliteration) and the Greek Hermes, 
for thus exactly was the Egyptian Thoth written by the Greeks and identified 
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But the most recent of the recorders of sacred things rejected 
the real events from the beginning, and having invented allegories 
and myths, and devised affinity to the consmical phenomena, 
established mysteries; and they added much vainty to them so 
that one cannot easily discern that which happened according to 
truth. But he, collecting those secret writings composed in letters 
of the Ammuneans, which were discovered in the sanctuaries and 
were not known to all men, applied himself diligently to the study 
of them all. And when he had completed the investigation, having 
done away with the original myth and the allegories, he fulfilled 
his purpose; until the priests who followed in later times wished to 
conceal it again, and to restore the fabulous character. From that the 
mystical arose, not having previously reached the Greeks. ^ 

Then Philo writes about himself: 

This we have found in our anxious desire to know the history of 
the Phoenicians, and having done research in much material—not 
that among the Greeks, for that is contradictory and composed by 
some more out of contention than with a view to truth. And the 
conviction that it was so as he [i.e., Sanchuniathon] has written 
came to us on seeing the disagreement among the Greeks, concerning 
which three books have been diligently composed by me bearing 
the title Paradoxical History. ^ 

These high claims of antiquity and the authorship of Sanchu- 
niathon's work were for a long time mistrusted by scholars.^ In 
the Phoenician History a genealogy of god-kings who ruled over 


with their own god Hermes, which is found in other sources also. Furthermore 
the Phoenician History {PE i. lo. 27) records that El-Kronos “gave all Egypt 
to the god Taautos in order that it may be his royal domain.” The function 
of Taautos as the inventor of letters and the beginner of the writing of records 
also agrees with the specific function of the Egyptian Thoth as author of the 
“divine words.” Thoth's epithet was “he who has given word and letter.” 
In a hymn to Thoth it is said of the god that it is “he who has given words 
and script, who makes the temples to prosper, who founds shrines, and makes 
the gods to know what is needful” (i.e. sacrifice and ritual). An expert in 
hieroglyphics was “he who knows the hieroglyph [drf'] of Thoth.” Cf. Patrick 
Boylan, Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt (London: Oxford University Press: 
Humphrey Milford, 1922), pp. 4, 12, 92-97. 

1 PE i. 9. 4-5. 

2 PE i. 9. 6. 

2 With these different critics of Sanchuniathon's work and their arguments 
Eissfeldt has dealt exhaustively in his book Taautos and Sanchnnjaton 
(“Sitzungsberichte der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: 
Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst,” 1952, No. i; Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1952), pp. 5off. Since Eissfeldt has disproved most of the arguments 
against the authenticity of Sanchuniathon's work by the new evidence from 
Ugarit, these arguments shall not be repeated here. 
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Phoenicia is given. These gods are Eliun-Hypsistos, Uranos, and 
El-Kronos, each of whom succeeds to the kingship. The last 
mentioned is still ruling toward the end of the description of the 
extant fragment of the Phoenician History. The great similarity 
between this genealogy of gods and Hesiod’s Greek Theogony was 
formerly used as an argument to prove that Philo had drawn 
upon Greek sources composing what should appear as a religious 
history of his own fatherland. Also, the many Hellenized names of 
Phoenician gods were adduced as an argument. 

These arguments, however, have lost their weight since the 
discovery of the Ugaritic texts. Now it appears that Sanchuniathon’s 
Phoenician History has even greater similarity to Ugaritic religion 
than to Greek. Both the Ugaritic myths and the Phoenician 
History describe El £is the head of the pantheon, the father of a 
vast family. In both sources the Scime gods are described with 
identical characteristics and names, e.g. Ugaritic Ktr w Hss = 
Sanchuniathon’s Chusor, Ugaritic 'Attrt = Astarte, Ba'al = Belos, 
Ugaritic Dag 4 n = Dag6n, Ugaritic M6t = Sanchuniathon's Muth, 
etc. Because of so many instances where the Ugaritic texts furnish 
proof of the statements in the Phoenician History and because of 
agreement in the description of the constitution of the Phoenician 
pantheon most modem scholars have been convinced of the old 
Phoenician origin of Philo’s sources, and the writer, after careful 
study of the Phoenician History and the criticisms written against 
it, finds no reason whatsoever to doubt the statement of Eusebius, 
Porphyry, and Philo concerning Sanchuniathon and his work. 

The old Oriental origin of Sanchuniathon’s Phoenician History 
is furthermore confirmed by striking Hittite parallels. From the 
excavations of the royal archives at HattuSa, the ancient Hittite 
capital near the Turkish village Boghazkoy in Central Anatolia, 
important new sources for the study of ancient Near Eastern 
mythology were discovered. E. O. Forrer ^ was the first, in 1935, 
to draw attention to these mythological tablets which were written 
between 1400 and 1200 B.C. in the Hittite language. But from the 
fact that they contain Hurrian names, and that fragments of a 
Hurrian version were found at the same place, it is evident that 


^ E. O. Forrer, “Eine Geschichte des Gotterkdnigtums aus dem Hatti- 
Reiche,” Annuaire de VInstitut de Philologie et d'Histoire orientales et slaves, 
mdlanges Franz Cumont, IV (1936), 687-713. 
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the Hittite version goes back to a Hurrian original.^ Thus the 
original composition maj^ be slightly older and may date from the 
height of the Hurrian culture in the fifteenth century B.C. ^ 

There are two main compositions, the first of which deals with 
generations of gods and their usurpation of the kingship in heaven, 
whence this part will be called Kingship in Heaven.^ The second, 
which seems to be the continuation of the theme of the first, is a 
cycle called the Song of Ulliktinmiif which describes the rivalry 
between the Hurrian god Kumarbi and his son the Storm-god, 
who has taken from him the kingship in heaven. The tablets 
dealing with this important subject are badty damaged and great 
parts of them are unintelligible. 

These texts have been carefully translated by H. G. Giiterbock, 
who in his book Ktimarbi compares these myths with other mytho¬ 
logies of the ancient Near East, as Sumero-Akkadian, Ugaritic, 
Phoenician, and Greek. Thereby Giiterbock has shown the striking 
similarity between the generations of gods in Kingship in Heaven, 
the Phoenician History, and Hesiod's Theogony, thus equating the 
Hurrian god Alalu (= Babylonian Alala) with Sanchuniathon's 
Eliun-Hypsistos, to which generation Hesiod has no parallel. The 
Hurrian Anu (= Babylonian Anu) Giiterbock compares with 
Sanchuniathon's and Hesiod's Uranos, all of whom are castrated 
by the Hurrian Kumarbi, Sanchuniathon's El-Kronos, and Hesiod's 
Kronos, respectively. At last Kumarbi is driven from his kingship 
by the young Storm-god, in Hurrian called Tesub, which corresponds 
to the usurpation of the rule of the Greek Kronos by Zeus. The 
usurpation of El's rule is not recorded in the Phoenician History. 

How closely related the mythologies of the ancient Orient are, 
is seen from certain mythological motives. In the Hurro-Hittite 


1 H. G. Giiterbock, Kumarbi, Mythen vom churritischen Kronos aiis den 
hethitischen Fragmenten ziisammengestellt, uhersetzi und erkldrt (“Istanbuler 
Schriften,'* No. i6; Zurich-New York: Europaverlag, 1946). E. A. Speiser, 
“An Intrusive Hurro-Hittite Myth,“ JAOS. LXII (1942), 98-102. 

2 Thus the Hittite and the Ugaritic mythological tablets were written at 
about the same time. 

^ A recent translation of Kingship in Heaven by H. G. Giiterbock is pub¬ 
lished in “Hittite Mythology,’* Mythologies of the Ancient World, ed. S. N. 
Kramer (“Anchor Books,’’; Garden City ,New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 156-57. 

Published with translation by H. G. Giiterbock in “The Song of UHikum- 
mi. Revised Text of the Hittite Version of a Hurrian Myth,’’ JCS, V (1951), 
135-61; VI (1952), 8-42. 
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Kingship in Heaven we learn about the young Storm-god, who is 
begotten by Anu in the moment that Kumarbi drives him from the 
throne. In the Ugaritic texts the young storm god Ba^al is called 
''the son of Dagan." In a unique way, the Phoenician History 
combines these two details in the description of Demarus, who is 
the storm god Adodos (= Hadad, Akkadian Adad), "King of the 
Gods,'' identical with Ba^al and Tesub. Thus it tells that Demarus 
is begotten by Uranos, who corresponds to Anu, but that Demarus 
is bom in Dagdn's house. However, Hesiod's Theogony has no 
parallel to this in the ancestry of Zeus. Again, the Phoenician 
History appears to go directly back to old Oriental sources. The 
many points wherein the Phoenician History disagrees with 
Hesiod's Theogony, but corresponds to the Hurrian mythology, 
prove that the theogony of the Phoenician History and Hesiod's 
Theogony are both independent versions of the old religious tra¬ 
dition in the ancient Near East. 

The close similarity between the Hurrian, Phoenician, and Greek 
theogonies shows that we have to do with one mythological pattern, 
and, as Guterbock rightly concludes, the Greeks must have received 
this from the Orient, probably via Phoenicia.^ It is then a question 
whether the pattern originated among the Phoenicians or among 
the Hurrians. It was probably not from the Phoenicians, since we 
have no other evidence of a father and grandfather of El. In all 
other Canaanite texts El is described as the creator of the universe 
and, although he is reputed to have numerous sons, he is never 
described as having a father. In the Ugaritic pantheon he is the 
oldest god, according to the extant texts. The name Eliun-Hypsistos 
is a Greek transliteration and translation of the Phoenician divine 
name ^Elyon. This name is also known from an Aramaic inscription 
from Sefir^-Sujin, where it is mentiond after El,^ as well as from 


^ Giiterbock, Kumarbi, pp. m, 115. 

2 Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, Les inscriptions aramiennes de Sfird (Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale, 1958), I A: ii. This text reads qdm H wHyn, “before 
El and 'Elyon, “,It is however a problem whether El and ^Elydn here are 
the names of two different gods, or the composite name of one god. From 
a study of the context we notice a peculiar fact ,that the word qdm, “before**, 
is repeated before every individual god or divine couple. Marduk and Sar- 
panltu, his consort, are joined together with w, and so are Nabh with Ta§- 
metu and Nergal with Las as married couples. As to dmd wnr we do not 
know any god by the name of nr. It is hardly the moon, since Sin seems to 
be mentioned in the next couple of names. But as the sun goddess Spd in 
the Ugaritic texts is called nrt Him, it is probable that also in this text nr. 
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Genesis 14 according to which Melchisedeq and Abram invoke El 
^Elyon, the name of one god. Yet Sanchuniathon has nearly nothing 
to say about ^Elyon, mentioning only that he died in an encounter 
with wild beasts. The Phoenician name of the father of El, which 
Philo translates Uranos, may have been Ba^al Samajim. As will be 
shown later Ba^al Samajim originally was the sun god. Later, 
however, Ba^al Hadad was called Ba^al Samajim.^ Thus both 
generations before El Kronos in the Phoenician History appear to 
be somewhat artificial and do not agree with other evidence of 
original Canaanite religion. It therefore seems probable to the 
writer, that Sanchuniathon received the Hunian pattern of 
theogony and correctly equated Kumarbi with El, which equation 
is attested in Ugaritic texts,^ and, in order to satisfy the require¬ 
ment of the pattern, Sanchuniathon placed ^Elyon and Ba'al 
Samaiim as the ancestors of El. If so, the pattern may have been 
introduced by the Hurrians into Phoenicia.^ 

The most important and primary trait of this theogonic pattern 
is that of the castration which, in both Kingship in Heaven and in 
Hesiod's Theogony, takes place when the change in kingship 
happens. In Hesiod's Theogony the sickle is used at the castration. 
In the Phoenician History the sickle, together with a spear, are the 
weapons with which El drives Uranos from his dominion. At the 
castration of Uranos which, according to the Phoenician History, 
does not happen until the thirty-second year of El's reign, the sickle 

'Tamp, luminary,*' is a second name of the sun god Samas. Such double 
names we know from Ugarit, e.g. ktv whss, the name of one god. It is just as 
probable that El and ^Ely6n also are two names of one god, who was originally 
the highest god. As such they appear in Genesis 14: i8ff. 

Such double names could cause confusion even to the Phoenicians them¬ 
selves. In the Ugaritic texts ktr whss is described as one god and is mostly 
treated as singular. Occasionally, however, it is treated as dual; cf. UM 2 
Aqht: V: 20, 29, 30. And Philo of Byblos speaks of Chusor (=Ugaritic Ktr, 
cf. infra, p. 98) and his brother, although he knows nothing about the bro¬ 
ther. It is also noteworthy that the description of ^Elydn in the Phoenician 
History is remarkably short in striking contrast to that of EL 

1 Cf. infra, pp. 93 - 94 - 

2 An Ugaritic lexical text equates the Ugaritic El with the Hurrian Kumar¬ 
bi: {plu-mur-w^ \ Hum (J. Nougayrol, "Nouveaux textes accadiens de 
Ras-Shamra**, CRAIBL, i960, p. 168). Cf. also UM 4:6, C.-G. von Branden- 
stein, "Zum Churrischen aus den Ras-Schamra-Texten,** Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, XCI, 556, 561; line 6 of the text. 

® Also F. Lokkegaard, in "Baals fald,** Dansk teologisk tidsskrift, XIX 
(1956), 71, considers Philo's succession of gods a Hurro-Hittite loan, especial¬ 
ly in view of the great age of the Ugaritic El. 
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is not mentioned. It is only stated, that '"he [El-Kronos] cuts out 
his [Uranos'] testicles.” ^ In Kingship in Heaven no sickle is used 
at the castration, but Kumarbi bites Anu's loins and swallows 
Ann’s manhood. Yet, in the Song of Ullikummi the ^cutter” has an 
interesting function; Ea uses it, stating that with it Heaven and 
Earth were cut apart.^ This reflects Sumerian mythology according 
to which the primeval sea ^ begets the cosmic mountain, consisting 
of Heaven (An) and his wife Earth (Ki), from whose union the air- 
god Enlil is born. Enlil separates Heaven and Earth, and while 
his father An carries off Heaven, Enlil himself carries off his 
mother Ki, the Earth.^ From the Song of Ullikummi we now learn 
that Enlil used the "'cutter” to separate Heaven and Earth. 

This has a strong similarity to the description in Hesiod’s 
Theogony, wherein Uranos, Heaven, as he bows over Gaea, Earth, 
is castrated with “the huge sickle with its long jagged teeth” by 
their son Kronos, and is thereby forever driven away from her.® 
Since also in Sumerian mythology Heaven and Earth were con¬ 
sidered to be a married couple, their separation with a “cutter” 
indicates that the castration motive is of old Sumerian origin; for 
of all mythologies in the ancient Near East having this theme, the 
Sumerian must be the oldest. The Hurrians, however, appear to 
have developed the castration myth further as well as transmitted 
it wherever they penetrated. 

On their way toward India, the Indo-Aryans may have picked 
up the castration myth which had already spread into the moun- 


^ PE i. lO. 22. 

2 The Song of Ullikummi, 3: III: 52-53. 

® The primeval sea is reflected by Okeanos in Greek mythology. Babylonian 
A-la-la may mean “abundance of water”; cf. Knut Tallqvist, Akkadische 
Goiterepitheta (Studia Orientalia,” Vol, VII; Helsingforsiae: Societatis 
Orientalis Fennica, 1938), p. 250. 

4 S. N, Kramer, Sumerian Mythology (rev. ed., “Harper Torchbooks, 
The Academic Library,” New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961), pp. 30-41. 

® The concept of heaven and earth as a divine couple and their separation 
by cutting off the connecting link is also attested in mythologies of other 
parts of the world as has been shown by Hermann Baumann in his book 
Das doppelte Geschlecht (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1955); cf. especially pp. 
182-84 3.nd chapter v. 

The internal dependence of Enuma ElU, Kingship in Heaven, Sanchunia- 
thon's Phoenician History, and Hesiod's Theogony has been studied by Gerd 
Steiner in “Der Sukzessionsmythos in Hesiod's “Theogonie” und ihren orien- 
talischen Parallelen” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. The University of 
Hamburg, 1958). 
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tainous Human homeland. Thus we find the same castration 
motive in Iranian legendary tradition which records that the great 
good king Djemshid was castrated with a sickle by the wicked 
tyrant Azhdahak, but was later avenged by his son Feridun.^ 
Also in ancient Indian mythology the great good god Varuna, 
whom Dum^zil equates with the Greek Uranos, was castrated,^ 

Since the Hurrian theogonic pattern, as described in Kingship 
in Heaven, with its deep roots in Sumer, is entirely lacking in 
Ugaritic mythology, and there is no evidence from ancient Canaan 
of a pre-El religion, we will have to look away from the Hurrian 
theogonic tradition in our study of genuine Canaanite religion. 

When we have discarded the influence of Hurrian tradition in 
the description of EVs forefathers, who are vague figures about 
whom Sanchuniathon has very little to say, in striking contrast 
to El, the following picture develops from the Phoenician History.: 

El is the omnipotent monarch ruling from Phoenicia over the 
whole world. He is vigorous and feared by all for his mighty deeds. 
By his wife Asherah (= Rhea) and other women, whom he seduces 
in his lusty strength, he becomes the originator of a vast family. 
Although he gives certain dominions to other gods, he is stUl the 
undisputed sovereign over all. Ba^al Hadad plays no important role. 

This picture appears to be genuinely Canaanite and agrees with 
the fact that El was the prime god of Canaan at the time of the 
Hebrew patriarchs as seen from Genesis. 

According to most Ugaritic myths El is an old king who has 
retired and left the active rule to a younger generation of gods. 
The young Ba'^al Hadad, who goes from victory to victory, is the 
actual king of the pantheon to whom all gods submit. 

This stratum of religion where the Ba^al cult prevails is reflected 
by predominant Ba^al worship in Phoenicia, according to most 
inscriptions, and agrees with the description in the Hebrew Bible 
of the religion of Canaan after the Exodus. Ba^al, associated with 
Asherah, was the most dominant god of the population of Canaan 
and consequently the greatest rival to Yahwism. 


1 Cf. Stig Wikander, “Histoire des Ouranides,” Cahiers du Sud, No. 314 
(Marseille, 1959), pp. 9-17. Wikander, "Hethitiska myther hos greker och 
perser,” Vetenskaps-societeten i Lund: Arshok 1951 (Yearbook of The New 
Society of Letters at Lund), pp. 35-56. 

2 George Dum6zil, Ourands Vdruna, itude de mytkologie comparie indo- 
europ 4 enne (Paris: Librairie d'Amerique et d'Orient, 1934). 
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This reconstruction of the two contrasting strata of Canaanite 
religion raises some crucial questions. What is the significance of the 
shift of Lady Asherah from being El's wife to become associated 
with Ba^al? Why and how did the active kingship of the gods pass 
from El to Ba^al ? When did it happen ? What were the religious or 
other factors causing such a change from predominant El worship 
to that of Ba^al in Canaan? What is the relationship of Yahweh 
to the Canaanite El, and what was the real reason for the Hebrew 
aversion against the Ba^al cult ? These are the problems for which 
we must now seek a solution. 

As mentioned, the Ugaritic texts are full of descriptions of wars 
between the gods, which may be responsible for the changes in the 
position of the gods mentioned above. Thus we find Ba^al fighting 
against El, and El against Ba^al, Ba^al against Yamm, and Ba^al 
against Mot. Among Banal's other enemies are ^Attr, ^Attrt, and 
Asherah. On the other hand he is assisted by such other gods of the 
pantheon as ^Anat, and Ktr w Hss. Before describing the 
conflict itself we shall carefully examine these individual gods of 
both camps, stud5dng their background, hoping thereby to find 
the reason why they join either El or Ba^al in the fierce battles. 
Since the El stratum app earsJo_be the oldest, we shall first study 
El and his family, and thereafter Ba^al and his associates. 



CHAPTER ONE 


EL AND HIS FAMILY ^ 

El 

The name of El ^ 

The word ^ilu, ‘'god'' is attested in all Semitic languages. Of the 
many suggested root meanings described elsewhere,® the most 
plausible meaning for it is “strength" (from a root ^wl), since a 
noun with that meaning, spelled exactly like the word El, “god," 
occurs in Hebrew.^ 

Besides the form ^el (from primitive Hlu), which is found in 
Hebrew, Phoenician, and Ugaritic, Hebrew also has the expanded 
form '*H 6 ah (from Hldh) and its plural ^eloMm, all having the same 
meaning. 

In an appellative sense HI (^el) occurs in all Semitic languages 
where it may refer to any god. Thus it is found abundantly in 
Hebrew, Phoenician, and Ugaritic. But besides being an appellative, 
^el is found as the proper name of one specific god. Not only is 
Yahweh in the Old Testament called El, but also in the Ugaritic 
texts HI very often occurs as the proper name of one great god, the 
nominal leader of the pantheon, as has been shown by Eissfeldt.® 
This now agrees with the evidence of the Phoenician inscriptions. 


1 For a very good study of the Ugaritic gods cf. Marwin H. Pope and 
Wolfgang Rollig, ‘*S)nien. Die Mythologie der Ugariter und Phonizier,” 
Worterbuch der Mythologie, ed. H. W. Haussig, i. Abteilung': Die alien 
KuUurvdlker, Teil I: Vorderer Orient (Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1961-), 
pp. 217-312. 

2 A. Murtonen, A Philological and Literary Treatise on the Old Testament 

Divine Names ‘?K, and miT* (Helsinki: Suomalaisen Kirjal- 

lisuuden Seuran Kirjapainon Oy, 1952), 

3 M. H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts ("Supplements to Vetus Testamen- 
tum," Vol, II; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955), pp, 16-18. 

* Cf. II. Vs. Nos. I and 7 in W. Gesenius, A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, ed. F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1959), pp. 42, 43. 

Some scholars consider the Semitic Hlu to have no other root meaning 
than "god" Cf. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp. 18-19. 

® Otto Eissfeldt, El im ugaritischen Pantheon (Berichte iiber die Verhand- 
lungen der sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse," Band XCVIII, Heft 4; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1951). 
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and of Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History, where the greatest god 
is El. These discoveries cause us to question whether Yahweh in the 
Hebrew Bible was identified with this great Canaanite god, or 
whether El in Hebrew was only an appellative used for Yahweh. 

The Ugaritic El as revealed by his epithets 

The epithets of the Ugaritic El reveal a god of extraordinary 
position, high above all other gods in the Ugaritic pantheon. 

El is called bny bnwt} which means literally ''Builder of the 
Built Things,'' from the Semitic verb bny which means "to buUd.'' 
In Genesis 2: 22 the cognate verb bnh has the sense of "create; 
make," and it is in this sense that the word is used as the epithet 
of El, describing him as "Creator of the Created Things." Thus we 
realize that the Ugaritic El was believed to be the creator of the 
physical world. In the Ugaritic texts, El is always described as the 
oldest god, the father of the original pantheon. 

That the Canaanite El was considered the creator, is also 
evidenced by a Phoenician inscription from Cilicia ^ and by a 
Neo-Punic inscription from North-Africa ^ in both of which El is 
called ynx IP "El the Creator ^ of the Earth," It is this title of 
the Canaanite El that appears in the divine name ^el-ku-ni-ir-ia, 
which is found in a myth written in Hittite, discovered at Boghaz- 
koy, which H. Otten rightly has considered of Canaanite origin.® 
That this god Elkunirsa is none other than the Canaanite El is seen 
by fact that his wife is Asertu, i.e. Asherah. 

In Genesis, we meet the same epithet of El as the Canaanite 
priest-king Melchisedeq blesses Abram in the name of Vk 

nip, which means "El 'Elyon, creator of heavens and 


1 t/M 49: III: 5, ii; 51: II: II, III: 3^; 2. Aqht: I 25. 

2 The Inscription of A zitawadda, III: 18. A. Dupont-Sommer, "Azitawadda, 
roi des Danouniens,” RA, XLII (1948), 164, 175. 

3 G. Levi Della Vida, “El «Elyon in Genesis 14:18-20,“ JBL, LXIII (March, 


is seen from the Phoeni- 


i944)» 1-9- 

^ That Phoenician qny means “to make, create" 
cian inscription of Kilamuwa II :i. 

5 This name reflects the Canaanite vocalisation, but probably not the 
Ugaritic where the a had not rounded to 6. Since the Hittites had neither p 
nor 25 they rendered these consonants by their k and §. Heinrich Otten, “Ein 
kanaanaischer My thus aus Bogazkoy," Mitteilungen des Instiiuts fur Orient^ 
forschung, I (i 953 ). 125-50. 
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earth/' ^ The fact that El is here called the creator of both the 
heavens and the earth hardly amounts to a contradiction to El's 
Phoenician title, which mentions only the earth, but rather 
specifies the wide meaning of the Phoenician as “the whole 
world, universe." In the Canaanite religion also. El w as the 
creator of all that is created, as seen from his Ugaritic epithet. 

That the Canaanite El was not specifically connected with the 
nether regions of the universe, as has been supposed,^ but also 
ruled over the firmament is reflected by another epithet of El at 
Ugarit, which is mlk '*ah snm,^ This has been translated “the King, 
the Father of Years," considering Ugaritic inm = Hebrew 
The Ugaritic word for “year" is, however, elsewhere attested only 
in its feminine form both in singular and plural, which makes 
this translation unlikely. Morphologically more possible would be 

to consider snm cognate with Arabic “to be high," and thus 

the epithet might be translated “the King, the Exalted Father." ® 
Together with this translation Pope ’ also suggests another 
possibility, which is to consider Ugaritic ^nm a masculine plural 
noun from a root corresponding to Arabic meaning “to gleam, 
shine (of fire, lightning, etc.)," according to which we may translate 
the title “the King, the Father of the Luminaries." Pondering-on 
these possibilities, the writer discovered this latter meaning as the 
title applied to El-Yahweh in the Bible (James i: 17) where we read: 


1 Gen. 14: 19, 22, Cf. Umberto Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, trans. Israel Abrahams, Pt. 1 : From Adam to Noah (Jerusalem: The 
Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1961), pp. 199-201. 

2 Ugaritic ’«ys means besides “earth"' also the “underworld," cf. infra, 
p. 37. And as it means the region under the surface of the earth, it may also 
mean what is above it. 

3 Cassuto is of the same opinion, cf. U. Cassuto, The Goddess Anath (2d 
ed.; Jerusalem: The Bialik Institute and Wa^ad Hallashon Ha'ivrit, 1953), 
P- 43 - 

* Della Vida, JBL, LXIII (1944), 1-9. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts,, p 

52. 

® UM 49: I: 8; 51: IV: 24; 2, Aqht: VI: 49. 

® Aistleitner considers Ugaritic Snm to be the designation of the elevated 
residence of El. Cf. Joseph Aistleitner, Worterhuch der ugaritischen Sprache, 
ed. O. Eissfeldt (“Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der sachsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse," Band 106 
Heft 3; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1963), No. 2651. But, as Pope says, El 
would hardly be called the father of a locality. 

’ For these and other suggested meanings cf.Pope, El in the Ugaritic 
Texts, pp. 32-33. 
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Every good gift and every perfect gift is coming down from above, 
from the Father of the Luminaries [TraTvjp twv 9cotcov], with whom 
is no variation nor shadow of turning. 

Greek Ta cpcoTa (plural of to 90)^, ''light'') designates "the con¬ 
stellations, stars," which thus are considered living beings begotten 
by El. 

This translation may be affirmed by an unfortunately broken 
Ugaritic text which seems to read: bn Hlj [p]hr kkbmj dr dt hnnO. 
meaning "the sons of El/ the assemblage of the stars/ the generations 
of the heavens." ^ If all three members are in parallelism, this 
would prove identity. 

In Job 38: 7 we read that at the foundation of the earth 

the morning stars sang together,even all the sons of Elohim shouted 
for joy. 

Thus the morning stars are the sons of El, and in the first two 
chapters of the Book of Job El is seen presiding over the assembly 
of the sons of El. One of these brilliant morning stars, as he is 
walking on the mountain of El, says in his heart, "I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of El, and I will sit down upon the mount of 
assembly, in the recesses of Saphon [probably = Ugaritic 5^w]," ^ 
but from there he is cast down because of his arrogance. This star 
reminds us very much of the Ugaritic god ""Attr "the Terror- 
striking," who is the Morning-star, a son of El and Asherah. Thus 
the Bible reflects the old Canaanite belief in El as the absolute 
monarch over the pantheon of his sons, the shining stars, exactly 
as reflected by the title of the Ugaritic El. 

The Ugaritic pantheon is called mphrt bn HI, "the totality of the 
sons of El," ^ and dr bn ^il, "the family of the sons of El." This 
also reveals El as the father of the Ugaritic gods. As progenitor of 
the pantheon El is called tr HI, "the Bull El," ^ which signifies his 
fecundity and strength. Thus to Asherah, his wife, and to 'Anat, 
El is "the Bull El, her father/ El, the King who begot her." ® 

Although being "begotten by El," Asherah is the wife of the 
great creator god, and as such she is called q^iyt Hint, "Creatress of 

1 UM 76: I: 3-5. 

2 Is. 14:13. 

2 UM 2: 17, 34; 107: 3. 

^ UM 2: 17, 34; 107: 2. 

2 UM 49: IV: 34, VI: 26-27; 5i- 31 • 

® UM 51: IV: 47-48; ^nt: V: 43-44. 
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the Gods,” ^ and from their union the seventy sons of AsHerah 
hn *atrt),^ the gods of the original Ugaritic pantheon, came 
into being. 

How the ancient Canaanites imagined creation to have taken 
place is reflected by the myth which we call the Birth of the Gods.^ 
It describes El's sexual intercourse with his two wives Asherah and 
‘Anat,* by whom the two heavenly luminaries S^r, “the Morning- 
star,” and Sim, “the Evening-star,” are bom. In the same way, 
all of the other stars of El came into being. 

By the "sacred marriage,” however, not only the secrets of 
creation were explained, but also how El provided fertility for the 
cultivated land. According to the same myth, two "pleasant gods” 
are also begotten by El. After having spent seven years in the 
wilderness, they come to the cultivated land, apparently blessing 
with fertility if they are welcomed.® the anrient Canaanitp-; ^ 
the provision of fertility was the most impoitant.diYi.ae.-functiQn.. 

Besides being the father of the gods, El is also “the Father of 
Mankind” (^ab 'adm).^ It is he who answers prayer for progeny and 
blesses with child-birth, just as Yahweh in the Bible, as well as 
caring for the welfare of human beings as a loving father. 

The comprehensive function of El must have consisted in provid¬ 
ing human, animal, and plant fertility, upon which the welfare of 
his creatures depended. Although El had given parts of his dominion 
over the universe and different functions to all the gods whom he 
had brought into being, such as dominion over the sea to his son 
Yamm, over the underworld to M6t, and power to fertihze the 
ground to the goddesses, El still kept for himself the most important 
function upon which all waited; as his wives wait for him in the 
“sacred marriage,” which was the central act performed at the 
great cult feast at the beginning of every new cycle of seven years,’ 
so all looked up to El alone as the actual giver of fertihty for the 
earth. Moreover, El, who was the head above all, took care that 





1 UM 51: 1 : 23, III; 26, 30, 35, IV: 32. 

* I/M 51: VI: 46. 

* UM 52. 

* That Rhmy (UM 52: 16, 28) is ‘Anat cf. infra, p. 88. 

® Compare Yahweh’s visit to Abraham blessing him with a son, Gen. 18. 
Cf. also Hebrews 13:2. 

« UM Krt: 37, 151. 

’’ Cf. the instructions for cultic performance in the myth Birth of the Gods 
(UM 52). 
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all the gods worked according to his laws. So satisfactorily and 
sufficiently must El and his famUy have worked for the Canaanites 
that no other gods were needed. At least, as reflected by the 
Phoenician History, there was no great role for Hadad, who would 
have had nothing if he had not been put over part of El’s own 
royal domain.^ 

That El originally was “Lord of the Earth” which he had created 
is also reflected by his great concern for fertility and the welfare 
of human beings even in later times. Thus El mourns deeply when 
he hears that the fertility god Ba‘al has died. The reason for his 
mourning is not his love of Ba‘al,^ut his concern for his creation 
as revealed by his exclamation: “Ba‘al is dead, what shall become 
of the people;/ the son of Dag 4 n, what of the multitude?” ^ There¬ 
fore he also rejoices when he later perceives that Ba‘al is alive 
again seeing the heavens redn with fat and the wadies flow with 
honey.® Whereas Asherah and her children apparently rejoice at 
Ba‘al's death because of their personal attitude to him, El in his 
concern for the earth and its inhabitants forgets his personal 
prejudice. 

El’s original position as the head of the pantheon is also reflected 
in later times. Thus when Ba'al has died the gods automatically 
resort to El, the original "Lord of the Earth.” Although El himself 
for a certain reason * is imable to take back his earlier dominion as 
“Lord of the Earth” and provide the needed fertility, he appoints 
his son '^Attr to take over Ba‘al’s rule. 

That the cultivated land originally belonged to the dominion of 
El is reflected by his words to the sun goddess as he sends 
her to seek Ba‘al: “Parched are the furrows of the fields, O Bpi,f 
parched are the furrows of the fields of El\" ^ Although El at the 
time of these happenings is no longer the actual lord of the earth, 
such reactions and words indicate that originally he was. 

El’s epithets may be older than most of the Ugaritic myths and 
reflect Tiim as he was originally conceived to be. The characteristics 
of El expressed in these epithets are mostly contradictory to the 


1 p_E i. 10. 24: “Adodos, the King of the Gods, ruled over the country 
[i. e., Phoenicia] with the consent of Kronos.” 

* UM 67: VI: 23-24. 

3 VM 49: III: 6-9. 

* Cf. infra, p. 112. 

» UM 49: IV: 25-26. 
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description of El in most of the myths in which they sometimes 
appear to be ironical. They depict a monarchial head of the pantheon 
who both in power and age surpasses any other god, inasmuch as 
he alone is the creator of all, and all thus owe their being to him. 
Originally there was none like him, and in a way this can also be 
said of the description of him in the present Ugaritic texts. Even 
in his humiliated condition there, he reflects some of his original 
glory and greatness, which inspires especially his own divine sons 
with awe, wherefore they feel honored by being called “the Beloved 
of El.” 1 The greatness of El as a personality is seen from the 
following epithets. 

El is characterized as l^n dp^id, "the Kind One, the God of 
Mercy." ® He is concerned with and cares for the welfare of gods 
and men. This is always characteristic of him, and he is never 
portrayed in the Ugaritic texts as angry or brutal.® 

The attribute of holiness is applied to El. He is called “kind and 
holy” {}tpn wqdS).^ To him offerings and prayers are directed. 

El is known for his wisdom, which characterizes all his actions. 
Both Asherah and *Anat speak the old praise of his wisdom, which 
must have been a standard phrase: “Your word, O El, is wise 
indeed,/ lucky life for eternity is your word.” ® Asherah flatters him 
sa5dng, “You are great El,/ you are indeed wise, the greyness of 
your beard does indeed instruct you,/ the drooping of the beard 
unto your breast.” ® These words appear somewhat ironical in the 
context, wherein his wisdom consists only of doing the wUl of the 
impetuous goddesses. They reflect the praises of those who wor¬ 
shipped him and heard his life-giving words whereby he originally 
ruled the universe. 

The dignity of El is beautifully illustrated by a representation 
of El on a stone stela of probably the fourteenth century B.C. found 
at Ugarit.'^ Although his name is not foimd on the stela, there can 

* Cf. the epithet of M6t ydd HI ^zr “the Beloved of El, the Hero" {UM 49: 
VI: 30-31; 51: VII: 46-47 et al.) and of Yamm mdd HI ‘the Beloved of El" 
(UM 51: II: 34; ‘nt, PI. X :IV: 20). 

> UM 49: 1 ; 21-22, III: 10, 14, et al. 

® In this respect El at Ugarit is a complete contrast to El in Sanchuniathon’s 
Phoenician History. 

* UM 125: II, 21-22. 

» UM 51: IV: 41-43; ‘nt: V: 38-39. 

* UM 51: V: 65-67. 

^ Cl. F. A. Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (“The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 1936”; London: Published for 
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hardly be a doubt that the majestic bearded figure with a long 
robe and a high tiara crowned with horns must represent El. His 
right hand is extended receiving an offering from a worshipper, 
perhaps the king of Ugarit, and his left hand is lifted up as though 
blessing the worshipper. 

On an ivory plate from the bed in the king's palace at Ugarit, 
two boys suck the breasts of "Anat,^ which reminds us of the 
Birth of the Gods, Not only gods, but also kings were considered sons 
of El; 2 El gave them the throne on the condition that they 
dispensed judgment, that they judged the cause of the widow, the 
orphan, and the oppressed, and that they gave them food and 
protection.® This reveals El as the author of very high moral and 
social order.^ 

EhKronos in the Phoenician History 

As such an omnipotent ruler over the Canaanite pantheon El- 
Kronos is described in Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History. The 
fact that it is recorded that El-Kronos founds Byblos,^ which is 
known to have been an important commercial colony as early as in 
the Egyptian Old Kingdom, really shows the reign of El-Kronos in 
Phoenicia from time immemorial. When it is later stated that El- 
Kronos emasculates his father Uranos in the thirty-second year of 
his reign,® it simply means that he does so in the period of his best 
manhood. As a person of that age (about fifty years old),*^ in his 
greatest power and vigor, the monarch El-Kronos is described and 
characterized by all his actions in the Phoenician History. None of 
his words is recorded, but powerful are his actions. 


the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939), 
pp. 60, 62, PI. xxxi. 

^ Worierhuch der Myihologie, ed. Haussig, 1 . Abteilung, Teil I, p. 232, 
Fig. 2. Cf. infra, p. 88. 

2 UM 125: 1 : 9-11, II: iio-iii. 

® UM 127: 45-50; 2. Aqht: V: 7-8. 

^ This character of El has been emphasized by John Gray in his book 
The Legacy of Canaan (*‘Supplements to Vetus Testamentum,*' Vol. V. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957)^ PP* 116-120, and in his article “Social Aspects of 
Canaanite Religion,“ Volume du Congr^s, Genh)e 1965 (“Supplements to 
Vetus Testamentum, Vol. XV; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1966), pp. 170-92. 

® PE i. 10. 17. 

® PE i. 10. 22. 

’ El-Kronos usurped the kingship when he had reached manhood (about 
eighteen years old) -f- thirty-two years. 
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No god dares to resist his will, and El-Kronos with his own hands 
removes any god whom he regards with suspicion, even taking the 
lives of his own children. 

When his father secretly sends his women against El-Kronos to 
kill him, El-Kronos catches them and makes them his wives. These 
actions reveal El-Kronos' watchfulness and shrewdness as well as 
his manly strength. By these and other women, El-Kronos becomes 
the originator of a very great family with powerful sons to whom he 
gives great authority. As progenitor, El-Kronos by far surpasses 
anyone else described in the Phoenician History, 

From Phoenicia, according to the Phoenician History, El-Kronos 
extends his dominion over the whole world. First he rules alone, but 
towards the end of the narrative it is recorded that he gives parts 
of his kingdom over the world as inheritances and dominions to 
other, mostly younger, members of the pantheon. 

Representing the glory and majesty of El-Kronos, his friend 
Taautos makes an image of him with four eyes illustrating his 
watchfulness, and four wings on his shoulders symbolizing his 
unwearied activity, whereas each of the other gods who accompanies 
him has only two wings. Besides this, El-Kronos has two wings upon 
his head, representing his all-ruling mind and perception.^ On coins 
from Byblos El is represented with six wings, two pairs extended 
from the back in flight, and one pair below, drooping at rest. On a 
coin he holds a staff or sceptre, and his high sexual potency is 
emphasized. Such coins were made later, in the period of the 
Seleucidae.^ 

The position of the Ugaritic El as revealed by his own actions 

In the Ugaritic myths El is normally portrayed as physically 
weak, indecisive, senile, procrastinating, and submissive. He lacks 
the fire and dynamic drive portrayed in the Phoenician History, In 
the fierce battles between Ba'al and Yamm or M6t he does not take 
any active part as a fighter. His reaction upon hearing of Banal's 
death is not to deliver Ba^al from Mot's power, but in sorrow to 
descend from his own throne, to sit upon the ground pouring dust 
of wallowing upon his head, rending his garment and making 
incisions upon his own body exclaiming: 

1 PE i. 10. 25-26. 

2 M.-J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions simitiques (2d ed.; Paris; 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1950), p. 72 and n. 2. 
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Ba^al is dead! What shall become of the people,/the Son of Dagan. 
What shall become of the multitude? After Ba^al I will descend 
into the underworld ^1 

When El recognizes that Ba"al is alive again, he rejoices, he sets 
his feet upon the footstool of his throne and laughs saying, “I shall 
sit and rest and my soul shall repose in my breast, for ^Aliy4n 
Ba^al is alive/* ^ All that he wants is to have his peace while Ba^al 
rules. 

His position in the pantheon is best seen from the description of 
the assembly of gods upon Mount LI? When the messengers of 
Yamm arrive and, without doing obeisance to El as is becoming, 
demand that El shall deliver Ba'al as the prisoner of Yamm, El 
immediately obeys. When Ba^al is infuriated because of El's words, 
El does not react at all—^women have to keep Ba'al back from 
slaying the messengers, and Yamm himself has to capture his 
prisoner. This way of acting shows not only El's complete lack of 
actual authority and power over the pantheon, but also his 
cowardice and hypocrisy as he yields to the stronger. 

In his physical weakness El, however, maintains some power 
through his cunning, craftiness, and wisdom. His ways are effective 
even though devious and unrighteous at times. In one text ^ El is 
described as laughing in his heart and chuckling in his liver as a 
scheme is being plotted for the overthrow of Ba'al. El gives 
directions on how to work it out, and names and authorizes the 
monsters who shall kill Ba^al. This shows not only EFs craftiness, 
but also his working of magic by means of decrees, wherefore also 
his house is called “the house of sorcery.** ® 

In time of crisis, El makes wise provision. When a successor of 
Ba%l has to be appointed to carry out his important function, El 
makes "^Attr “the Terror-striking** king.® Although "^Attr is not 
able to fill Ba'^al's position and has to give up the office, he is the 
only substitute for Ba^l in question. This shows that El himself 
is entirely unable to carry out Ba^al*s prominent responsibilities. 
Again Ers function of appointing others is thus seen. That the help 
of El is sought in such a crisis, shows his importance and wisdom. 

^UM6j:Yl. 

2 i7M49:III. 

3 UM 137. 

4 UMjs, 

5 ? 7 Af 75: II: 62. 

« UM I. 
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El continues his role as compassionate father in caring for gods 
and men. When Krt weeps because of his loss of progeny, El, “the 
Father of Man," descends in a vision and asks Krt what he wants. 
After Krt has told him the reason for his sorrow, El at once reveals 
a detailed and effective plan to Krt, and promises him progeny by 
the Avife he gives him, and this is all fulfilled.^ When Krt marries his 
wife, El, at the suggestion of Ba"al, blesses Krt and declares that 
his wife shall bear him many sons and daughters, of whom the lad 
Ysb shall suck the breasts of Asherah and 'Anat, and that El will 
give to Ysb the right of the first bom (i.e., make him the heir of 
Krt) although he is the youngest son.^ \^en Krt becomes mortally 
ill because of a broken vow to Asherah, El seeks a god who can 
remove the disease. When none is found, El himself performs magic 
by means of a clay figure and thereby removes the disease from 
Krt and heals him.® 

In the same way DnHl, who has no progeny with his wife, at the 
suggestion of Ba^al, is blessed by El who promises him a son to be 
his successor.^ 

El also blesses 'Anat and promises her a son.^ These actions show 
how El takes care of the welfare of gods and men and blesses them 
with progeny; this is a very important function. 

The position of the Ugaritic El as revealed by actions of others 

Some gods in the Ugaritic pantheon show disrespect and disdain 
for the weak El. Thus Ba'al acts without respect in the presence of 
El in the assembly of the gods upon Mount LL When the gods bow 
their heads in submission to Yamm, at the sight of his messengers, 
Ba^al rebukes them saying, “I shall answer the messengers of 
Yamm!" ® Therefore they lift their heads. This shows that Ba^al 
rather than El then dominates in the assembly of the gods. Ba^al 
does in no way submit to the \vill of El, but is in rage and wants to 
smite the messengers. 

After his victory over Yamm, Ba^al sends Asherah and ^Anat to 
El to ask him for a palace. And Asherah declares in El's face: 


1 C 7 Af Krt. 

8 UM 128: II, III. 

® UM 125, 126, 127. 
^ UM 2. Aqht I, II. 
® C/M 6: 20 ff. 

® UM 137: 28. 
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Our king is ^AlHyan Ba'al,/ our judge, and there is none above 
him. Both of us [Asherah and ‘Anat] will bring his chalice,/ both 
of us will bring his cup. ^ 

Although it must be hard to hear such words from his wife, El does 
not react violently or rebuke her. This is the very condition in 
the pantheon that not El, but Ba^al is the actual king of the gods, 
above whom there is none, and that Asherah and ‘Anat are the 
first to serve him. After this disrespectful declaration Asherah 
brings Banal's petition for a palace before El, who at once grants 
it declaring that a glorious palace shall be built for Ba^al, and his 
description of it reveals wisdom and knowledge for which Asherah 
praises him. 

In the text there is described how ^Anat is sent to El with 
the same petition; so that we have two independent records of the 
same event. ^Anat has her own way of extracting permission from 
El for whatever she wants. At the sight of ^Anat coming to his 
palace El flees into the innermost room of it, for fear of her. She, 
however, says: 

Do not rejoice, O El... I shall cause your grey hair to flow with 
blood,/ the greyness of your beard with gore! 

He, however, answers, not without humor and psychological 
insight: 

I know you my daughter that you are friendly,^ that there is no 
emotion^ among goddesses! What do you request, O Girl "^Anat? 

He is then ready to grant her whatever she requests. She brings the 
same message from Ba^al that Asherah has delivered, and El grants 
the palace for Ba^al.^ We must wonder why the gods even bother 
to go to El to ask him for permission to build a palace when Ba'al 


1 t/M 51: IV: 43-46. 

- i 

2 Cf. classical Arabic ^ 1 , **to be sociable, friendly, nice." (ViroUeaud) 

In parenthesis the name of the scholar is mentioned, who found the root 
meaning of the pertaining Ugaritic word first. The place of publication is 
mentioned under the scholar’s name ahead of the study of the Ugaritic text 
concerned in Andr6e Herdner’s Corpus des iablettes en cundiformes alphabdii-^ 
ques (2 vols.; "MRS," Vol. X, 1963), Vol. I. 

3 Cf. "to become contracted," jj.aU, "to be in a great emotion 

(of soul)," frequent in classical Arabic. Gordon translates Ugaritic ql§, 
"restraint." UM: Glossary, No. 1686. 

^ UM «nt: V. 
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apparently is so powerful and El so weak. The reason seems to be 
that, although El is no more the actual head of the pantheon, he 
has still retained a function for which Ba'al has no substitute. El 
has the creative word, and what he speaks is right and law, because 
he still has some moral authority in the pantheon, by means of 
which he can support Banal's cause. 

On another occasion 'Anat goes in the same way to El and by 
the same threats extracts from him permission to do with Aqht 
what she wishes, because he has offended her.^ Thereby ‘Anat 
becomes freed from guilt and is immune to an eventual curse when 
the blessed one of El, Aqht^ is hurt. ^Anat, rejoicing that she has 
got her desire, plans an attack against Aqht which results in his 
death, but she suffers no vengeance from El; only her servant is 
killed.2 The power of Ba'al and "Anat is no substitute for El's 
judgements; but El is a coward who abandons righteousness. 

El is still the patriarchal head of his own family, and his sons 
show him respect and fear. When ^Attr desires a palace like Yamm, 
his brother, he wants to go to El to ask for it. however, assures 
him that his father, El, will not hear him. She says: 

Certainly he will pull out the supports of your seat,/ surely he will 
upset the throne of your kingship. For certain he will break the 
scepter of your dominion! ^ 

This threat is enough to restrain ^Attr from asking his father for 
the palace he desires. 

When M6t, after his reviving, goes up upon Mount Sap^n to 
avenge himself against Ba^al, because of whom he has been killed, 
a fierce combat between the two heroes takes place, which might end 
with the defeat of Ba^al. Sp^, however, as always at the right 
moment, cries to Mot, "Why do you fight with ^APiyin Ba^al?" ^ 
and she then repeats the same threat that she has expressed to 
^Attr, that El may upset the throne of his kingship. "Sore afraid 
was Mot,/ the Beloved of El, the Hero feared." ^ At once M6t gives 
up the fight and leaves the mountain Sapan. This shows that 
within his own family El keeps a greater authority than over the 
other gods at Ugarit. This threat again reflects the originally 


1 JJM 2. Aqht: VI: 46-55; 3. Aqht rev.: 1-20. 

2 UM 3. Aqht and i. Aqht. 

® UM 129: 17-18. 

^ UM 49: VI: 23-29. 

® UM 49: VI: 30-31. 
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undisputed dominion of El in the days of his great power, and the 
remembrance of that causes his sons to tremble. El has given the 
princeships to his sons, and they know that he is able to take 
them away from them. Yet, although the curse of El is feared, we 
never find that El curses anybody, but very often he blesses. 

In the sacrificial lists El, as the father of the gods, is always 
mentioned at the head of all other gods, even before Ba"al, and he 
receives many offerings.^ 

The actions of El and of other gods reveal that El is no more the 
actual king of the gods at Ugarit at the time from which the bulk 
of Ugaritic myths come. He completely lacks virility and power 
and is not feared by gods outside of his own family. His wisdom 
and his potent ability for declaring decrees and for giving blessings 
is indispensable. Furthermore, El as the author and maintainer of 
moral and social order remains the highest authority in the social 
realm, and accordingly dominates in the royal cult.^ (See footnote!) ® 

Asher ah 

As the wife of El, Asherah was called Elat ® it is by that 
name that she is mentioned in the early myths, as well as in the 
later sacrificial texts and in proper names.*^ That she was the first 
wife of the king of the gods reveals her unique importance as a 
goddess. The fact that she was called ''Creatress of the Gods'* and 
gave birth to seventy gods, among whom are such old Canaanite 

1 UM i: 2, 6; 9: 3, 6. 

2 Cf. the stele described supra, pp. 21-22 and EFs dominant role in the legend 
of Krt, as he cares for the dynasty. In the sacrificial lists mentioning El first, 
the king plays a part, and none of them is connected with the great feast of the 
fertility cult. 

3 The red thread of conflict appears again on page 103 and continues from 
thereon. But before we throw ourselves into the heat of the battle, we must 
take a good look at the other dramatis personae and see where they come 
from, else we will not understand the motivation for their fighting. 

4 Ugaritic ^atrt may be etymologically related to Phoenician in the 

inscription from M'^ashb where it seems to mean “sanctuary.** Akkadian 
asirtu also means “sanctuary. **The name "^atrt may also mean “sanctuary" or 
perhaps “holiness,** like qudSu, another appellation of the goddess. Cf. W. 
F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (“The Ayer Lectures of l^e 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1941**; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1953). P- 7S, n. 23. 

® Cf. the study of Asherah by W. L. Reed, The Asherah in the Old Testa¬ 
ment (Fort Worth, Texas: Texas Christian University Press, 1949)- 

« UM 49: I: 12 et al, 

’ UM 1. 11 Hltmgdl; HU ^asrm; 80: I: ig bn Hit, 
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gods as Yamm and Mot, shows that she belonged to the original 
Canaanite pantheon, just like her husband, El. 

We have already seen how she was united with El in the ‘‘sacred 
marriage” in the old myth, Birth of the Gods, As the great mother- 
goddess, she gave birth to the gods who gave fertility, thereby 
becoming a fertility goddess herself. 

It is strange, however, to notice that it is only in the Birth of the 
Gods that both El and Asherah provide fertility by the “sacred 
marriage.” In none of the other myths is her fertility function 
further described, but seems instead to have been taken over, to 
a large extent, by Banal's young sister, ^Anat. In the sacrificial lists, 
she is mentioned only a few times and receives only small offerings. 
How can this great decline in the function of this originally ex¬ 
tremely important mother-goddess be explained ? Might it have to 
do with the receding of her husband from his active rule over the 
pantheon ? 

In the Ba^al-"Anat cycle alone Asherah is frequently called “the 
Lady Asherah of the Sea” {rbt ^atrt ynC)} and she is described as 
active on the sea-shore. There she also gives orders to her servant 
Qd^ w ^Amrr, who is called “the Fisherman of Lady Asherah of the 
Sea,” to cast a net into the sea.^ Apparently she is the special 
goddess of fishing in the sea and rivers. 

In the legend of Krt it is written, “They reach the sanctuary of 
Asherah of the Tyrians,/ even that of Elat of the Sidonians. There 
Krt, the Noble vows, ^As Asherah of the T5n:ians exists,/ even 
Elat of the Sidonians . . .” ^ This parallel shows us that Elat of 
Sidon is Asherah, and the fact that she is called so is evidence of 
her importance in Sidon and Tyre, perhaps as goddess of the sea. 

Evidence of the cult of Asherah is the proper name of the ruler 
of Amurru, Abdi-Ashirta, meaning “servant of Asherah,” mentioned 
in the Tell el Amarna letters.^ In a tablet discovered at Tell 
Ta^anach in Palestine the oracle of Asherah is mentioned as being 
of decisive political importance.® 

^ UM 49: I: 16, 17, 19, 25 et al. 

2 VM 51: II. . 3 UM Krt: 197-202. 

^ EA, I, No. 60, I. 2; II, p. 882. 

® Friedrich Hrozny, “Keilschrifttexte von Ta'annek*' in Ernst Sellin, 
Tell Ta'annek (“Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse,” Vol. L. Part IV; Wien: In Kommission 
bei Alfred Holder, 1904), pp. 113 ff. W. F. Albright, "A Prince of Taanach 
in the Fifteenth Century BASOR, No. 94 (April, 1944), pp. 16-20. 
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In the Hebrew Bible, Asherah is described as an important 
Canaanite fertility goddess. She was represented by an object of 
wood, perhaps a stylized tree of life, whereby the goddess was 
invoked to provide fertility. Such symbols of Asherah were erected 
beside the altars of Ba^al; Gideon's father had one upon his high 
place for Ba'al,^ and Ahab made the Asherah" in Samaria where 
he built a temple with an altar to Ba^l and supported the numerous 
prophets of Ba^^al and Asherah at his court.^ Maacah, the mother 
of king Asa, made a similar idol for Asherah,® and king Manasseh 
set a graven image of Asherah in the temple of Yahweh. ^ Against 
any attempt to associate Asherah with the worship of Yahweh, 
the prophets of Yahweh earnestly warned his people, saying: 
"Thou shalt not plant thyself an Asherah of any wood near unto 
the altar of Yahweh,/ neither shalt thou set thee up a statue, which 
Yahweh thy God hateth." ® 

It is undoubtedly the united cult of Ba^al and Asherah which 
the Hebrew prophet denounces with the words: 

Upon a lofty and high mountain you have set your bed: even 
thither did you go up to offer sacrifice. Behind the doors also and 
the posts you have set up your remembrance: for apart from me, 
you have uncovered yourself, and have gone up; you have enlarged 
your bed, and have made agreement with them; you loved their 
bed, you saw [their ]“hand.” ® 

This is actually a description of the "sacred marriage," whereby 
Ba^al and Asherah, his consort, were believed to provide fertility. 
This may have been enacted by sexual intercourse between a 
priest of Ba^al and a priestess of Asherah. 

How this detestable cult with its male prostitutes intruded into 
the very sanctuary of Yahweh, we learn from the description of 
Josiah who "broke down the houses of the sodomites, which were 
in the house of Yahweh, where the women wove houses for the 
Asherah." ’ 

Thus the importance of Asherah as a fertility goddess depended 
upon her association with a male god, with whom she was united 
in the "sacred marriage." She was first the wife of the great creator 


1 Jud. 6: 25-26. ® Is. 57: 7-8. 

2 I. Ki. 16: 33; 18: 19. ’ 2. Ki 23: 7. 

® I. Ki. 15; 13. 

^ 2. Ki. 21: 7. 

® Deut. 16: 21-22; 12: 2-3. 
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god, El, and later became the consort of Ba‘al; but, in vain did 
Lady Asherah try to win the favor of Yahweh, who by his 
prophets condemned her as the great sorceress and harlot.^ 

From our study of the goddess Asherah in Canaan, especially at 
Ugarit, we have come to the conclusion that she, as the wife of the 
great creator god and mother of the original Canaanite pantheon, 
must be indigenous to Semitic Canaan. It is, therefore, surprising 
to find her in South Arabia as the consort of the extremely im¬ 
portant moon god, Wadd. Her name occurs in three Qatabanian 
dedicatory texts in which there seems to be a reference to the 
temple of Wadd and Athirat.* Whereas it is impossible to imagine 
how the cult of the important Canaanite fertility goddess should 
have moved down through the large desert to South Arabia, it 
seems more likely that South Arabia was her original home. From 
there, the first Semites, as they moved up through the Arabian 
desert to settle in Canaan, may have brought their great mother 
goddess with them. In the fertile Canaan, Asherah may early have 
developed her function of fertility goddess. 

The cult of Asherah also spread to other parts of the Semitic 
world. She is mentioned in a list of gods from Nippur from the 
Isin-Larsa period.® A Babylonian temple was dedicated to her.* 
Her association with important West Semitic gods is interesting. 
She appears in the Old Babylonian period, both as the consort of 
Ra-^-a-nu-um, who is Hadad,® and as the consort of Amurru, 
being called “the Mistress of the Plain.” ® In an Aramaic incantation 
found at Arslan Tash in Upper Syria, Asherah seems to be invoked 
to assist women in childbirth.'^ 


* Is. 57: 3 - 

F. Hommel, Aufsdtze und Abha/ndlungeHj Part II (Munchen; Verlag 
von Hermann Lukaschik, 1900), pp. 157, 206 ff. 

* Edward Chiera, Sumerian Lexical Texts from the Temple School of Nippur 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929), No. 122: V: 17; No 124- 
VII: 21. 

* Th. G. Pinch^, “The Temples of Ancient Babylonia I," Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, XXII (December, 1900), 359. 

II' Sayce, Babylonian Cylinders in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg “ 
ZA, VI (1891), 161-63. 

« G. A. Reisner (ed.), Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen nach ThorUafeln 
Griechischer Zeit (Berlin: W. Spemann, 1896), No. 139: 142-45. F. Hommel, 
Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, Part II (Munchen: Verlag von Hermann Lukas-^ 
chik, 1900), p. 210. 

W. F. Albright, "An Aramean Magical Text in Hebrew from the Seventh 
Century BASOR, No. 76 (December, 1939), pp. 5-11. 
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Yamm 

The first-bom ^ son of El and Asherah is Yamm, Ugaritic ym, 
which means "sea.” El calls him "the Beloved of El, Yamm” 
(^ndd HI ym).^ His special title is "Prince Sea/Judge River” {zbl 
ymj tpt nhr), both expressions occurring in parallelism, signif5dng 
the same person. He is the deified Ocean, as is seen from the fact 
that Asherah orders her fisherman to cast out a net into "El’s 
beloved Sea.” ® Deep in the sea Yamm is sitting upon the throne of 
his dominion.* 

We also meet Yamm in Sanchuniathon’s Phoenician History, 
where his name has been translated into the Greek word Pontos, 
which means "sea.” Sanchuniathon mentions him among the sons 
of El, stating, "In their time are borne Pontos and Typhon.” ® 
In Greek mythology T5^hon is a dragon with a hundred (snakelike) 
heads. Against this dragon Zeus fights at Mount Casius and casts 
it down to Tartarus.® This m3d;h is nothing but the Greek version 
of the Ugaritic myth of Ba'al’s battle against Yamm-Nahar from 
Mount Sap^n (which is Mount Casius), as seen from the identity 
of not only the battle-ground but also of the divine rivals in both 
mythologies. Thus we see that Typhon is Yamm-Nahar, and we 
now understand that Philo translated the Phoenician parallel 
Yamm ("Sea”) and Nahar ("River”) into Greek Pontos and 
Typhon, perhaps not realizing that they were two names of one 
and the same god.’ 

The parallelism between "Prince Sea” and "Judge River’ calls 
forth the question as to what river is meant, or whether rivers in 
general were meant. It is at this point that the Phoenician History 
makes an important contribution when we recognize the Ugaritic 
god Yamm-Nahar in Pontos and Typhon. Strabo states about the 
river Orontes, "Though formerly called Typhon, its name was 

1 Cf. infra, p. 131, where Yamm carries out the duty of the first-bom. 

2 UM ‘nt: III: 35-36: etel. 

» UM 51: II: 31-36. 

« UM 68: 6-7. 

® PE i. 10. 21. 

* Hesiod’s Theogony 12. 820 ff. Eissfeldt, Baal Zapkon, Zeus Kastos. . . , 

pp. 23 ff. j. 

’ The word “and” (Greek xat) between the two names may be a direct 
translation of the Phoenician waw-explicative which means “even”; Latin: 
”isque, et-quidem/* indicating identity. Other examples of this phenomenon 
in the Phoenician History are “Zeus Demarhs and Adodos”; Kir w Hss 
becomes Chusor and his brother (PE i. lo. 9, 24). 
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changed to that of Orontes, the man who built a bridge across 
it/' ^ Thus Judge River was the deified river Orontes, which has 
its source near Baalbek and in its winding course flows near Ugarit 
and reaches the sea just North of Mount Casius. Rivers were 
thought of as dragon-serpents by the ancient Canaanites, and to 
the Orontes was attached the old legend recorded by Strabo: 

But it was father Zeus that once amongst the Arimi, by necessity, 
alone of the gods, smote monstrous Typhon of the fifty heads. 
But some understand that the Syrians are Arimi, who are now called 
the Arimeans. Herep.e., at the Orontes] somewhwere, is the setting 
of the mythical story of the Arimi, of whom I have already spoken. 
They say that Typhon (who, they add, was a dragon), when struck 
by the bolts of lightning, fled in search of a descent underground; 
that he not only cut the earth with furrows and formed the bed 
of the river, but also descended underground and caused the fountain 
to break forth to the surface; and that the river got its name from 
this fact. 2 

When Mot accused Ba^al of having killed Yamm, he said, 
'‘Because you smote Ltn, the fleeing Serpent,/ you destroyed the 
crooked Serpent, the powerful one with the seven heads." ^ This 
shows us that Yamm was identified with Lin, which is “Leviathan" 
in Hebrew—probably from nnb meaning “twisted." The 
Greek description of Typhon's hundred heads corresponds to the 
seven-headed Lin, and both are described as serpents. Lin is also 
mentioned in the list of 'Anat's victories: 

Did I not destroy the beloved of El, Yamm,/ did I not annihilate 
Nahar, the great God? Did I not muzzle Tannin? I muzzled him,/ 
I destroyed the crooked Serpent, the powerful one with the seven 
heads! ^ 

Here Tannin, which means Dragon, is paralleled with the crooked 
Serpent with the seven heads, who is Lin. Thus Yamm/ Nahar and 
Ltnj Tannin are different names of one god. In another Ugaritic 
text “the two tails of Tannin" are mentioned; ® may this be the 
beginning of his being split into two distinct sea-monsters? The 
specific victory of "Anat over Lin may be reflected in the name of 
the divinity ^Anat-Lin, who receives on sheep.® It may be a 

^ Strabo, Geography, xvi. 2. 7. 

2 Strabo, Geography, xiii, 4. 6; xvi. 2. 7. 

® t/Af 67: I: 1-3. 

^ UM «nt: III: 35-39. 

® RS 16. 266, II. 7-8; cf. Appendix, p. 199. 

« UM 9: 17. 


3 
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h5^ostasis of ^Anat, the name of a representation of her at a local 
shrine where her victory over Lin was especially commemorated.^ 
In the Hebrew Bible the victory over the seven-headed Leviathan- 
Tannin is attributed to Yahweh, and the sea-monster symbolizes 
the Red Sea ^ or Satan.® 


M 6 t 

Another son of the Ugaritic El and Asherah is the god^Mot. 
Since the name Mot, Ugaritic mi, is spelled exactly like two nouns 
derived from two different roots, one meaning ''death” from the 
root mwty the other meaning "man” ^ being related to the Akkadian 
mutu, it is a question whether the name Mot means "death” or 
"man” or something else. This question is however answered 
definitely, not only by the character of the Ugaritic Mot as the king 
of the underworld, but also by the evidence of Sanchuniathon's 
Phoenician History where we meet the god Mot, the son of El and 
Asherah, in Muth who is described thus: 

And not long afterwards when another of his [i.e., EFs] sons with 
Rhea [i.e., Asherah], called Muth [Moil)0] had died, he consecrates 
him. And the Phoenicians call him Death and Pluton.® 

Philo’s identification of Muth with Death, as well as the fact 
that the only thing which is told about Muth is that he dies, 
shows us that the meaning of the name Mot/Muth is "death.” ® 

Now that the problem of the etymology of the name Mot is 
solved, we recognize this god in the Old Testament, where his 
name is spelled niio which means "death.” There he is 

described as a person that can enter through the windows into 


1 Yamm is mentioned twice in the sacrificial lists {UM i: 13; 9: 6) and 
also in a list of gods {UM 17: 8). Five personal names are formed with the 
theophoric element Yamm (ymHl\ ymy\ ^bdym\ $rym', Umym, UM 80: II: 
18; 84: i; 152: 7; 322: rev. V: 4, 12). 

2 Ps. 74: 13-14; Is. 51: 9-10. 

2 Is. 27: i; cf. also Revelation 12: 3. 

^ UM\ Glossary, Nos. 1077 and 1177; this meaning was suggested by H. 
Bauer, R. Dussaud (Ren6 Dussaud, Les dicouvertes de Ras Shamra {Ugarii) 
et VAncien Testament [2d ed. rev.; Paris: Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
1941], p. 104), and H. L. Ginsberg, “A Ugaritic Parallel to 2 Sam. i: 21," 
JBL, LVII (1938), 211. n. 5. 

® Pluton was lord of the dead; PE i. 10. 24. 

® Cf. also U. Cassuto, "Baal and Mot in the Ugaritic Texts,” Israel Ex¬ 
ploration Journal, XII, No. 2 (1962), 8if. 
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the palaces; ^ one who devours those that die; ^ one devouring the 
members of the body of the wicked; ^ one who cannot be satisfied.^ 
His name is "King of Terrors.” ® 

Y In the Old Testament Mot usually is paralleled by which 
is characterized by a desire which cannot be satisfied; ® having an 
enormous appetite: "Sheol enlarges its desire and opens its mouth 
without measure,” ’ swallowing up alive.® Thus it is described as a 
beast having mouth and belly.® It is a pit lying deep under the 
earth, and those that die are described as descending into Sheol 
and they shall not come up. Although there is no 
remembranche of Yahweh in Sheol,^® the dead are conscious and 
can both see and speak,^^ but are mostly shent,^® and lie in plagues 
and darkness.^’ 

The Canaanite god Mot, however, is not only represented in the 
theogony of the Phoenician History by the person of Muth, the 
son of El, but also in its cosmogony^® by the element Mot (Greek 
Mcot) which is described thus: 

As the origin of all things he [i.e., Sanchuniathon] supposes dark 
and windlike air or breathing of dark air and a miry chaos, [dark] 
as Erebos. That however, was endless and for long ages had no 
end. But when the wind, he says, became enamoured of its own 
origins and a mixing happened, the mingling was called Desire. 
This was, however, the beginning of the creation of all things. But 
it itself [i.e., the wind] did not know its own creation. And from 
its mingling M6t came into being. That some call mire, but others 


1 Jer. 9: 20. Cf. UM 51: VI: 8-12, and infra, p. 133. 

2 Ps. 49: 15. 

3 Job 18: 13. 

4 Hab. 2:5. 

5 nin"?? 'sjVis job i8:14. 

® Pr. 30: 16; Hab. 2: 5. 

’ Is. 5: 14- 

® Pr. i: 12. 

® Jon, 2: 3, 

Is. 14:15. 

I. Sam. 2: 6. 

12 Job 7: 9. 

Ps, 6: 6. 

Is. 14: 16; Ez. 32: 21. 

Ps. 31: 18, 

Hos. 13: 14. 

Job 24: 17, 

This indicates that the “cosmogony"' and the “theogony" (i.e., the 
record of the descendants of Eliun-Hypsistos) were of different origin. 
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corruption of watery mixture. And out of this every seed of creation 
came into existence and the origin of all things. But there were 
some living beings who had no perception, out of whom intelligent 
living beings came into existence, and they were called Zophase- 
TTiin 1 that is Watchers of Heaven. And they were formed like the 
shape of an egg. And from M6t the sun and moon, stars and great 
celestial bodies shone forth.® 

This is Sanchuniathon’s scientific philosophy of the Origin of 
Species, which he learned from the teachings of the Egyptian god 
of wisdom, Thoth. According to this view, M6t was thought of as 
mud and putrescence. From this substance, all living creatures 
ram p; into being by analogy with the natural process of regeneration 
at the beginning of every new cycle in nature, when out of the old, 
corrupted vegetation, the new burst forth. This philosophy differs 
from the original Canaanite concept of creation of the world as the 
,act of El. Furthermore, Mot is here considered the origin of life, in 
contrast to the Ugaritic Mot, who was considered the terrible 
adversary of life and fertility. Yet, Sanchuniathon’s description 
of Mot as “mire” and “corruption of watery mixture” agrees 
with the nature of the domain of the Ugaritic M6t. 

In the Ugaritic texts M6t is described as a terrible monster with 
a great mouth and an enormous appetite: “one lip to the earth, 
the other to heaven, and the tongue to the stars;”® and his 
insatiable appetite is described, “into the throat of the god M6t,/ 
yea into the gullet of El’s beloved, the Hero” Ba‘al and his retinue 
shall go down.* When Ba'al sends his messengers to M6t he orders 
them not to come near to Mot “lest he make you like a lamb in his 
mouth,/ ye be crushed like a kid in his gullet.” ® 

In order to reach Mdt’s abode, the messengers of Ba‘al have to 
go to the mountains Tr^zz and Trmg * which they must lift upon 
their hands; then they must go down into the depth of the earth. 
“M6t is in the midst of his city Entry,'’ mire is the throne of his 


1 D’»«> + nsst, "watchers of Heaven.” 

2 PE i. lo. 1-2. 

3 UM 67: II: 2-3. 

« 67: I: 6-8. 

6 UM 51: VIII: 15-20. 
s UM 51: VIII: 2-3. 

’ Ugaritic hmry may be related to nnbrjtt in Psalm 140: ii and thus 
mean **deep, watery pit,** as suggested by Cassuto, Israelite Exploration 
Journal, XII, No. 2 (1962), 81. 
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sitting,/ rottenness the land of his inheritance.” ^ Into this domain 
of Mot those that die must descend, wherefore they are called 
yrdm ^ars; ^ this expression corresponds in meaning to the Hebrew 
in’*. From this we perceive that the Ugaritic ^ars, like the 
Akkadian ersetu, can mean '"underworld.” ® 

It is, however, the wish of Mot to extend his dominion over the 
earth. He says, "I am the one who will rule over the gods, so that 
gods and men may feed,/ he who will satisfy the multitudes of the 
earth.” ^ As this is the desire of the fertility god Ba^al too, there is 
inevitably a conflict between Mot and the fertility gods at the 
beginning of every new seven-year cycle.® 

In the Birth of the Gods,^ the ritual drama performed at the feast 
of the fertility cult at the beginning of a new seven year cycle is 
described. First Mot has the rule, for he sits with his scepter of 
childlessness and widowhood in his hand. Thereupon he is pruned, 
tied, and felled like a vine. Then, after some rituals, a violent combat 
between Rhmy (= ^Anat) and a goodly hero, perhaps Mot, takes 
place, with Rhmy attaining victory. 

In the great Ba^al-'Anat cycle we read of how Mot kills Ba^al 
and for a certain time rules upon earth. This has been interpreted 
as describing the change from the rainy season to the dry season 
which occurs every year, and that M6t's rule describes the dry 
summer. Gordon, however, has rightly pointed out that no part 
of the year in Canaan is sterile.'^ The death of Ba^al and rule of 
M6t upon earth does not describe the normal change of seasons, 
but a special catastrophy of drought and infertility when the rain 
does not come in its season. That this is unusual is seen from the 
deep sorrow of El and ‘Anat at the death of Ba^al. They both 


1 C 7 Af 51: VIII: 11-14. 

2 C/M 51: VIII: 8-9 

® Akkadian ey^etu{m) means “earth; underworld; land." er-^e-et la ia-ri 
“the land of no return,” i.e., the underworld; nurrad ina er-§i~te “we descend 
into the underworld”; ilu (ia) er-$e-ti “the gods of the underworld,*' e.g., 
Anunnaku. Examples from W. v. Soden, Akkadisches Hafidwdrierhtich, 
Lieferung III (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, i960). 

4 C/M 51: VII: 49.52. 

® The Canaanite cycle of seven years is attested in UM 52: 66; i. Aqht: 
42; 49: V: 8-9; 75: II: 45. Cf, also Gen. 41; Lev. 25; et aL 

» C/M 52: 8-18. 

’ Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Literature (Roma: Pontificium Institutum 
Biblicum, 1949), pp. 4-5. 
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exclaim, '"Ba^al is dead! What becomes of the people?/ Daga.n's 
son! What of the multitudes?” ^ Also, they need a substitute for 
Ba'al. When El sends a message to SpS that she shall seek Ba^al, 
he states, "Parched are the furrows of the fields, 0 SpSf parched 
are the furrows of the fields of El. Ba^al neglects the furrows of the 
ploughed land.” ^ 

Mot is the god of death and sterility and, by his power, keeps 
Ba^al back. The whole of nature is under Mot's ban. Not until 
‘Anat, after having required Ba'^al to yield, kills Mot, is Ba^al set 
free. Here, Mot is treated like reaped grain.^ 

By killing Mot 'Anat secures the unlimited rule of Ba^al for the 
next cycle of seven years. But after the seven years have elapsed 
Mot appears again,^ and is engaged in a fierce battle with Ba^al, 
but has to give up the struggle by the threat of SpS whereby the 
continued rule of Ba'al is secured. This shows us how after the 
lean years the seven rich and fertile years can follow.® 

Probably because M6t was considered an adversary to fertility 


1 UM 6j: VI: 23-24; 62: 6-7. 

2 UM 49: IV: 25-27. 

^ F. L0kkegaard in “A Plea for El, the Bull, and other Ugaritic Miscel¬ 
lanies/* Studia Orientalia loanni Pedersen sepiuagenario dicaia (Copenhagen: 
Einar Munksgaard, 1953), P. 231, gives this explanation: “The seed-com, 
hard and stony before sowing, is kept in the bowels of the earth, stowed away 
in jars. Like Hades (Pluto) Mot is the master of the stored corn, the God of 
Dives. Thus the mowed corn belongs to Mot, while the growing com belongs 
under the dominion of Baal. The transition from the hard com to the new 
germs is a miracle, and it means that the corn goes over from the realm of 
death to the realm of life. Primitive man does not think about the identity 
of things like modems.** 

4 UM 49: V: 8-10. 

^ Originally, when El was the prime god in the feritlity cult, as seen in 
the Birth of the Gods, the natural cycle was seven years long (cf. UM 52: 66- 
67). This order was still kept by the El worshipping Hebrews. Yet, although 
El provided fertility, he never came to be identified with fertility or rain in 
any way like Ba'al, so as to become a dying and arising god. When Ba^al 
became the most prominent god in the fertility cult, his death and resur¬ 
rection was adjusted to the old seven years pattern. This is proven by the 
texts UM 75 : 11 :45-46, where Ba'al was dead for seven years, and by UM 
49: V: 7-9, where M6t, seven years after he had been killed by *Anat, was 
alive again and engaged in a fierce combat with Ba^al upon Mount Sapan. 
Yet the death and resurrection of the rain god fitted much better to the 
yearly cycle of seasons in Canaan, where no rain fell during the dry summer, 
in contrast to the autumn and winter. Thus it probably came that later in 
Phoenicia the death and resurrection of the fertility god (cf. Adonis) was 
celebrated regularly every year. 
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no sacrifice is mentioned to him in the sacrificial lists. The Canaan- 
ites rather sacrificed to Ba'al so that by his power. M6t might be 
defeated. 

^Attr — ^AUrt ^ 

Another son of El and Asherah is ^Attr.^ This god, like his mother, 
Asherah, is also represented in the South Arabic pantheon, where 
his importance is much greater than it ever was at tjgarit. Since 
we again have to assume that South Arabia, rather than Canaan, 
was the original home of his cult, from where it, however, must 
have spread very early, we shall first consider him there. 

In South Arabia the male god ‘AWr was the star Venus, the chief 
god of the South Arabic pantheon. He has the epithet "the Eastern 
One” {Sdriqdn), which characterizes him cis the Morning-star. 
Other epithets of '^Atir are “the Bellicose,” "Lord of Strength,” 
“the Mighty One.” He is the giver of rain in autumn and spring 
which fiUs the wadies,® and he is also the god of irrigation.* The 
evidence from South Arabia is of great importance, probably 
showing the original character and gender of ^Attr. However, even 
in South Arabia ^Attr was not always a masculine deity. ^Umm- 
*AUr, i.e., "Mother ^AUr,” was the goddess of vegetation and 
human fecundity.® 

In the Pre-Sargonic period, the Semitic ^Attr had already come 
to Mesopotamia, where his name was pronounced Istar. The form 
of the name is gramaticaUy masculine, and three old inscriptions 
from Mari designate Istar as male; ® moreover, sometimes Istar is 


^ Studies of ^Aitr, IStar: J. Bott^ro, M. J. Dahood, W. Caskel, Le antiche 
divinitd semitiche, ed. S. Moscati (Roma: Centro di Studi semitici, 1958), 
pp. 40-41, 85-90, 100-106. John Gray, “The Desert God ^Attr in the Litera¬ 
ture and Religion of Canaan,“ JNES, VIII, No. 2 (April, 1949), 72-83. 
Andr6 Caquot, “Le Dieu ^Athtar et les textes de Ras Shamra,“ Syria, 
XXXV (1958), 45-60. 

® UM 129: 17; 49: 1 : 17-18. 

® Maria Hofner, “Sudarabien“ in Haussig(ed), Worterbuch der Mythologie, 
I. Abteilung, Teil I, p. 498. 

^ G. Ryckmans suggests, in Les religions arabes priislamiques (2d ed., 
“Biblioth^que du mus^on," Vol. XXVI; Louvain: Publications universi- 
taires, 1951), pp. 41, 62, that the name ^Attr comes from the root represented 

A ^ " 

in Arabic to irrigate”; cf. Arabic “irrigated land.” 

® J. and H. Derenbourg, “fitudes sur T^pigraphie du Y6men,” Journal 
asiatique, 8. serie, II (August-September, 1883), 257-61. 

® F. Thureau-Dangin, “Inscriptions votives sur des statuettes de Ma^eri,” 
RA, XXXI (1934). 141. 
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represented with a beard. Also the name of a long of TCisb at the 
time of Sargon of Agade ESi-dar-mu-ti, “Ktar is my husband,” 
reveals the masculinity of I§tar. ^ 

Since Ktar, however, was identified with the prominent Sumerian 
goddess Inanna, the Venus star (Sumerian DIL-BAT), Istar too 
became considered a goddess in Babylonia. There the Morning- 
star is called the "male Venus” and the Evening-star the "female 
Venus”; but in both aspects Ktar is always a goddess in Babylonian 
m3dhology. The goddess herself sings of the double aspect of her 
nature: "Ktar, goddess of evening, I am she; Ktar, goddess of 
morning, I am she.” ^ As the Moming-star she was the goddess of 
war, and as the Evening-star she was the goddess of love and 
harlotry. 

As goddess of war I§tar was called "the valiant daughter of 
Sin [the Moon-god],” and Hammurapi describes her as "the Lady 
of battle and conflict, who bares my weapons,” and he invokes her 
against the violators of his law: 

May she shatter his weapons in the field of battle and conflict; 
may she create confusion [and] revolt for him! May she strike down 
his warriors [and] water the earth with their blood! May she throw 
up a heap of his warriors’ bodies on the plain; may she show his 
warriors no mercy.* 

As goddess of war the militant Ass5nlans exalted I§tar, and thus 
she is described as marching before the army of Tukulti-Ninurta I 
in his triumph over Ka^tilias, the king of Babylon.^ On monuments 
the armed Ktar is represented with her animal, the lion. In the 
religious literature she is described as a furious lion.® 

As goddess of love Ktar plays an important role in Sumero- 
Akkadian mythology. When Ktar descends into the nether-world 
all sexual life ceases among men and animals. She was the most 
important goddess in the Sumero-Akkadian pantheon. It was 


^ Thorkild Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (2d ed,; *‘Assyriological 
Studies,” No. ii; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1964), pp.108 
109, 168. 

2 P. Dhorme, Choix de textes religieux assyro-habyloniens (Paris: Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre, 1907), pp. 366-69. 

3 CH, Epilogue, XXVII: 92-XXVIII: 23, ANET, p. 179. 

^ AR, p, 51, No. 145. 

® Tallqvist, pp. 116, 139. 
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Istar who drew Sargon of Agade by her love and elevated him to 
the kingship. The kings of Isin were the beloved husbands of Istar. 
It is "she who gives the scepter, the throne, the years of reign to 
all the kings.'* ^ 

The principal deity of the Arabs of the country of Adumatu 
conquered by Esarhaddon bears the name A-tar-sa-ma-a-a4n, 
*'^AUr of Heaven." ^ the cuneiform texts from the Habur 
region we meet theophorus names with Atar- as the divine 
element.® 

^Attr must also have arrived at Ugarit at a very early date, 
probably with the first Semitic invaders. There he became two 
distinct divinities, the male "'Attr, probably the Morning-star, and 
the goddess ^AtM, probably the Evening-star. The androgynous 
nature of ^Attr is shown by two personal names {Attr^ab, ”^AUr is 
father," ^ and ^Attr^um, **^AUr is mother." ® 

^Attr is called “the Terror-striking" {""ariz) ® and is perhaps 
described as a lion in the Ugaritic poem of Nikkal, in which celestial 
deities play an important role.^ When a palace has been granted 
by El to Yamm, ^Attr is jealous and wants to ask his father for a 
similar palace. Sps, however, assures him that El will refuse his 
request and take from him his kingship. He has no wife,® probably 
because of his androg 3 mous nature. This shows that he has a 
dominion, but is ambitious for more might. 

When Ba^al has been killed, Asherah suggests her son ^Attr as 
Banal's successor.® As he is not able to fill Banal's position, however, 
he has to descend from his throne and “reign upon the earth, as 
god of all of it."^® A Ugaritic parallel reads thus: “The dew that 


1 Tallqvist, pp. 137-38. 

3 ANET, pp, 291, 299. 

® J. Lewy, *‘The Late Assyro-Babylonian Cult of the Moon and its Culmi¬ 
nation at the Time of Nabonidus/* Hebrew Union College Annual, XIX 
{1945-46), 421-25. 

4 PRU, II, No. 46: 12. 

® Charles Virolleaud, *Xes nouvelles tablettes alphab^tiques de Ras 
Shamra,'' CRAIBL, 1955, p. 79. 

« I/M 49: I: 26ff. 

’ UM 77: 28, 30. 

® UM 129: 22, 9 C/M 49: L 

Ugaritic wymlk h^ar$ HI klh {UM 49: I: 37). H. L. Ginsberg, "Ugaritic 
Myths, Epics, and Legends,” ANET, p. 140, translates "reigns in El's earth, 
all of it,” Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, p, 44, translates” that he may rule in 
all the gods earth.” We, however, prefer the translation above, after com¬ 
paring it with a similar phrase in UM 2 Aqht: V :2i, 31. 
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the heavens pour out,/ the rain that the stars pour out." ^ The rain 
or dew which the stars pour out may be the dew which falls in 
nature just before dawn, when the morning star arises. Thus the 
gods may have turned to the morning star, to give rain like 
the Rider of the Clouds, Ba^al.^ ^AUr, however, was not able to 
compensate for Banal's rain, but had rather to descend from Banal's 
exalted throne and assume his inferior function of giving dew to 
the earth. Later, when Ba^al is revived and mounts his clouds 
again, pouring out rain so that the vallies flowed with water, he 
smites ^'Attr, his rival, and takes over the reign over the earth. 

How ^Attr covets the kingship over the pantheon, but comes to 
a miserable end, is described thus: 

How art thou fallen from Heaven, Moming-star, son of Dawn! 
Thou art cut to the ground, that didst prostrate the nations! And 
thou that didst say in thy heart, I will ascend into the heavens, I 
will exalt my throne above the stars of El, and I will sit upon the 
mount of assembly, in the recesses of Saphdn; I will mount up upon 
the heights of the clouds, I will be like 'Ely6n: none the less art 
thou brought down to Sheol,® to the recesses of the pit.^ 

In the early mythological texts, "^Attr plays a more important 
part than his sister, ^Attrt, who is mentioned only rarely. The fact, 
however, that ^Attr is not mentioned in the later sacrificial lists at 
Ugarit, may indicate that in later times he is supplanted by his 
counterpart, the important fertility goddess ^Attrt, whose function, 
as she is associated with Ba*al, is considered more important. 

^Attrt is a goddess in the Ugaritic pantheon, whose beauty can 
only be compared with ^Anat's. When Lady Hry, Krt*s noble 
bride, is described, her ''loveliness is like ^Anat's loveliness,/ her 
beauty is like "^AttrVs beauty." ® Her strength is seen when she 
and another goddess are able to hold back the enraged Ba^al from 
smiting the messengers of Yamm.® On one occasion she even 
rebukes Ba^al for having killed Yamm, wherefore Ba'al is greatly 
ashamed.’ Her name is called upon in a terrible curse which is 


1 UM <nt: II: 40-41, IV: 87-88. 

2 Cf. the above mentioned function of ^-Attr in South Arabia, where he was 
believed to give rain. 

® Cf. supra, p. 35. 

* Is. 14: 12-15. 

« UM Krt: 146. 

® UM 137: 40. 

’ ? 7 M 68 : 28-31. 
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uttered twice, once by Ba^al against Yamm and once by Krt 
against his son Ysb, when he wants to usurp his father’s throne: 
'"May Horon break thy head,/ "^AUrt sm Ba^al ^ thy pate!" ^ The 
same name {^‘AUrt Sm Ba^al) occurs in the Phoenician inscription 
of Eshmunazar.® The use of the name in curses, paralleled with 
Horon, who is the god of the underworld who can inflict damage 
and plagues, shows its terrible connotation. Since ^Attr was, among 
the Arabs, called A-tar-sa-ma-a-a~in, ''^AUr of Heaven," ^Attrt in 
Canaan may have had the same epithet, for which the divine name 
^Attrt Sm Ba^al should perhaps be translated **^AttrUoi- Heaven 
of Ba^al," as ViroUeaud first proposed. This name shows that 
^Attrt has become the consort of Ba^al, as is also seen from 
Phoenician religion and from the Old Testaments The fact that 
^Attrt in early times is opposed to Ba^al, but later is found 
associated with him in their prevalent fertility cult in Canaan, 
shows that Ba^al, overcoming her resistance, takes her as his wife.® 
The association of "^Attrt with Ba^al is also seen from the 
Phoenician History, which states: 

But Astarte the greatest, ® and Zeus Demarus [=Ba‘al-Hadad] and 
Adodos [=Adad], the king of the gods, ruled over the country with 
the consent of Kronos. And Astarte put upon her own head, as 
sign of kingship, the head of a bull. And travelling around the world 
she found a star fallen from the air, and having taken it up, she 
consecrated it in Tyre, the holy island. And the Phoenicians say 
that Astarte is Aphrodite.’ 

Here her association with the stars is expressed. Also, we recognize 
her dominant importance in Phoenicia. She is the daughter of 
Uranos and the consort of El-Kronos,® with whom she has two 
sons Desire and Love,® showing her nature as the goddess of Love. 


1 ViroUeaud suggests the meaning **^AttYt of the heavens of Ba'al” (Ch. 
ViroUeaud, “Le roi Keret et son fils,” Syria, XXXIII [1942-43], 17-18). 
Ginsberg and Gordon translate the name ”«^iM-Name-of-Ba^al” (H. L. 
Ginsberg, The Legend of King Keret [“BASOR, Supplementary Studies,” 
”Nos. 2-3, 1946], p. 49; Gordon, UM\ Glossary, No. 1841). 

2 UM 137: 7-8; 127: 54 - 57 - 

2 CIS, I, No. 3, 1 . 18. Cooke, pp. 30-31. 

^ Jud. 2: 13; 10: 6; I. Sam. 7: 4; 12: 10, 

® Cf. the same behavior by El in the Phoenician History, 

® Perhaps a translation of Canaanite Phoenician nn, "Lady.” 

’ PE i. 10. 24. 

8 PE i. 10. 19. 

® PE i. 10. 20. 
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In the Bible, it is stated repeatedly that the Israelites forsook 
Yahweh and served Ba^al and Astarte (Hebrew This 

shows that they functioned together through the ‘‘sacred marriage/' 
The Hebrew expression nnpt??, meaning “increase of small 
cattle" (or “ewes" as propagating the flock),^ gives a hint of the 
function of the goddess as causing animal fecundity. The name of 
a city in Bashan, ^Ashtaroth Qamaiim, shows that the goddess 
had two horns, and this agrees with representations of her.® 

On the Moabite Stone of the ninth century B.C., Mesha, the king 
of Moab, records how he conquered the cities of ^Ataroth and 
Nebo and devoted their inhabitants to destruction for the deity 
^Ashtar-Chemosh, probably an hypostasis of Here, on the 

border of the great desert, ^Attr appears to be male; we see, also, 
the terrible nature of this god to whom human beings were 
sacrificed. 

From our study of "^Attr, we thus notice that the male ^Attr 
prevails in desert regions, whereas the feminine gender becomes 
prevalent in fertile regions. This explains why the male *-AUr did 
not become so important at Ugarit as in South Arabia. The fact, 
however, that the male gender of the Semitic ^Apy was, in the 
earliest times, the more important of the two, both at Ugarit and 
in Mesopotamia, though later being suppressed there by the 
feminine sex, reveals the ultimate desert origin of this deity. 

From this study of El and his family we arrive at the following 
conclusions. El is described as the oldest god at Ugarit and as the 
creator of the universe. With his wife Asherah he gave birth to a 
large family, of which Yamm and M6t appear to be very old and 

1 Vocalized like ri??a, “shame.” The Septuagint Greek version has 'AardcpTYj ; 
Jud. 2: 13; lo: 6; el al. In the Hebrew Bible the plural form of the divine 
name is often used to indicate the totality of manifestations of the deity. 

^ Deut. 7: 13 el al, 

3 Gen. 14: 5; Deut. i: 4. Cf. the description of Astarte in the Phoenician 
Hislory, where she put upon her head the head of a bull {PE i. 10. 24). At 
Gezer a figure of Astarte with cowhoms was found; cf. R. A. S. Macalister, 
“Fourth Quarterly Report of the Excavation of Gezer,” PEQ, 1903, pp. 
227ff, PL iv, Fig. 12. In the temple of Amenhotep III at Beth-shan (level 
VII) was found a stela doubtless representing “Astoreth of the two Horns.” 
On the head of the goddess is the conical crown common to S5rrian deities, 
with two horns below, and a streamer attached to the back. Alan Rowe, 
The Topography and History of Beth-Shan (“Publication of the Palestine 
Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania”; Philadelphia: 
University Press, 1930), pp. 19, 21; pi. xlviii, No. 2. 

^ The Moabite Stone, 1 . 17. Cf. Cooke, pp. i, 12; ANET, p. 320. 
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native gods of Canaan. who like Asherah is attested as an 

important god in the South Arabic pantheon, may be as old in 
Canaan as the Semites there. Thus El and his family constitute the 
original, indigenous Canaanite pantheon. 

To these members of his family, El has given different dominions 
over the universe, and they seem to have taken care of all divine 
functions, of which the most important to the Canaanites was that 
of providing fertility. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BA^AL AND HIS ASSOCIATES AT UGARIT 

It is very remarkable to note that while seventy gods of the 
Ugaritic pantheon are considered sons of El and Asherah,^ Ba'al 
is eleven times called 'The son of Dagan” {bn dgn),^ as Kapelrud 
has pointed out.^ The goddess ^Anat, who is always found at 
Banal's side assisting him, is called Ba^aVs sister.^ Although El calls 
her his "daughter,'' ® and exceptionally Ba^al calls himself El's 
"son," ® when he addresses El, seeking his favor, this does not 
contradict his parentage from Dagan, but is in accordance with 
the wider sense of 3 and na in the Semitic languages for designating 
a member of a tribe or group, and of nK as a term of respect meaning 
besides “father," "protector, benefactor, and chief." 

Not only do we find Ba^al and ^Anat belonging to a family other 
than El's, but we find them constantly in warfare with El's family, 
as shall be shown in the chapter on the conflict (chapter iv). On 
their side in the conflict we find the sun goddess SpS and the 
craftsman of the gods Ktr w Hss, none of whom is said to belong to 
the family of El. 

From the study of El and his family in the previous chapter, we 
reached the conclusion that they may very well have constituted 
the original pantheon at Ugarit and may have been as old there as 
the Canaanites who worshipped them. In this chapter we shall 
study the background of Ba^al-Hadad and his associates, examining 
the earliest known evidence of these gods and trying to find their 
home land and how their cults penetrated into other countries. 

From his study of Dagan ^)d. Dhorme concluded that since the 
united cult of Dagan, the Storm-god, and the sun deity is seen 
flourishing in the Middle Euphrates region in the oldest time, this 
must have been the original center of diffusion of these gods."^ On 


1 UM 51: VI: 46. 2 UM 49: I: 24; 62: 6. 

® Arvid S. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts (Copenhagen: G. E. 
C. Gad, 1952), pp. 52-53, 64-65, 136. 

* UM 'nt: IV: 83; 76: II: 16, 20, III: ii; 49: II: 12, 

® UM <nt: V: 35; 3 Aqht rev.: 16. 

6 UM 51: IV: 52. 

Cf. infra, p. 150, where the conclusion of fid. Dhorme is quoted. 
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the basis of Dhorme's observations, Kapelrud argued that Hadad 
was a god of Amorite origin who intruded into the Ugaritic 
pantheon, where he appears as a young, and therefore new, god.^ 
This conclusion and the basis for it, however, shall be examined by 
us as we study these gods. The goddess ^Anat, who is found closely 
associated with Ba^al in the Ugaritic myths, may perhaps also 
originate from the Middle Euphrates region where her cult, too, 
was important in very early times. 

As Ba%l was called the son of DaglLn, we will assume a close 
relation between these two deities. Therefore we shall carefully 
study the earliest evidences of the cult of Dag^n in order, if 
possible, to find its home land and from there to trace the pene¬ 
tration of his cult, expecting similarity with that of Ba^al, whom 
we shall afterwards study independently. 

Dagdn ^ 

The name of Dagdn 

Since Dagan did not originally belong to the Sumerian nor 
Akkadian pantheon, but was later, as a result of the Amorite 
penetration into Babylonia, accepted into the Sumero-Akkadian 
pantheon, where he was equated with Enlil,® it would be unreason¬ 
able to seek a Sumerian etymology for the name Dagan, although 
such has been suggested.^ Only West Semitic languages give a clue 
to the meaning of his name. In Ugaritic, Phoenician, and Hebrew 
dgn (Hebrew in) means ''grain,” Ugaritic dgn may mean either the 


1 “Hadad and Dagan were highly important gods in Mari, Terqa and 
Halab. In Halab, which is so near to Ugarit, there was a famous temple 
dedicated to Hadad. I think the use of the name of Hadad in the Ras Shamra 
texts (together with the bn. dgn) points in the direction that the influence 
on Ugaritic religion came from these important cult places.'* Kapelrud. 
Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts, p. 136. Cf. also pp. 31-37, 53, 65, 87-88, 
142. 

2 Works on Dagan: Hartmut Schmdkel, “Der Gott Dagan: Ursprung, 
Verbreitung und Wesen seines Kultes" (Ph. D. dissertation. University of 
Heidelberg; Borna-Leipzig: Universitatsverlag von Robert Noske, 1928). 
fid. Dhorme, “Les avatars du dieu Dagon," RHR, CXXXVIII (1950), 129- 
4^. Recueil jSdouard Dhorme (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1951), pp. 745- 

3 CT, XXIV (1908), 6: 22. fid. Dhorme writes that from Tirqa the cult 
of Dagkn, due to Amorite penetration, spread to Sumer, Babylonia, and 
Ass3n:ia. Recueil Edouard Dhorme, p. 753. 

^ Schmdkel, p. 10. 
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god DagS.n or ''grain,” as is seen from the fact that dgn occurs in 
parallelism with Ihm, "bread.” ^ 

In Hebrew and Phoenician, however, the name of the god was 
pronounced Dagon according to the regular development of vowels 
from a to o in Canaanite. That the god Dagcln is identical wdth 
Dagon in Canaan is proven by the itinerary of Sennacherib in which 
he lists Bit-Da-gan-na in the region of Jaffa,^ which is the Canaanite 
Beth-Dagon, mectning "temple of Dag6n.” ^ 

That the name Dag 4 n actually means "grain,” the god thus 
being the god of grain, is seen from Sanchuniathon's Phoenician 
History, wherein Dagon is described as Aayciv oc; 'saxi Ekcov, 
"Dagon who is the com field,” ^ and which informs us that "Dagon, 
after he had found grain and the plough, was called Zeus Arotrios” 
(’aporpioc; = "belonging to agriculture”).® 

Not many of the composite names with Dag 4 n give any specific 
indication of the nature or function of the god. However, one name 
from Tirqa is of great interest: IZ’’Ya-ah-[ilu) Dagdn, which in 
Hebrew would be meaning "Dagan sows,” ® This again 

shows us that Dag 5 .n was the god of the com field. 

Dag^n was thus the deified grain. He was of the same nature as 
the Sumerian Ezinu and the Babylonian Asnan, both of which 
represent the deity incarnated in the grain or the bread."^ 

The home land of Dagdn 

The oldest text which has been found containing the name of 
Dag&.n is the bilingual inscription of Sargon of Agade (about 2350- 
2300 B.C.), concerning his campaign in the countries of the Upper 
Euphrates. Thus he reports: 

Sargon, the king, prostrated himself in prayer before the god Dagan 
in Tutul and he gave him the Upper Region [i.e.] Mari, Jarmuti 
[and] Ibla as far as the Cedar Forest and the Silver Mountain.® 

Tutul thus seems to be the city which was the early center of 


1 TJM 126: III: 13, 14. 

2 Sennacherib, Taylor Prism, II: 65, 66. AOT, p. 353. 

» Josh. 15: 41. 

^ PE i. 10. 14. 

® PE i. 10. 20. 

» LC, No. 238: 33. 

’ Dhorme, RHR, CXXXVIII, 132. 

® The Inscription of Sargon of Agade, VI: 18-36. ANET, p. 268. 
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the cult of Dagin. A geographical list from Assyria identifies 
Tutul with the city of It, which is the modern Hit on the 
Euphrates.^ 

Dagan, whom Sargon worshipped in Tutul, then gave to him the 
“Upper Land" which borders on the “Upper Sea“ (= the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea), more specifically Mari, Jarmuti, Ibla—as far as 
the Cedar Forest (= Lebanon) and the Silver Mountain (= the 
Taurus range) 

Jarmuti is the same as la-ri-im-mu-ta, which is mentioned in 
the Tell el Amama letters ® as a region at the Mediterranean Sea— 
famous for its trade in grain by land and by sea. 

As for Ibla, it is also mentioned by Gudea when he brought 
cedar wood from Amanus; “mountain trees“ were brought to him 
from the city of Ursu, from the mountain of Ibla.^ From other 
evidences Ursu is thought to have been located North of the 


1 O. Schroeder, Keilschrifitexfe aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts (“35. 
wissenschaftliche Verdffentlichung der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft”; 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1920), No. 183, 1 . 23. Albrecht 
Goetze, '‘An Old Babylonian Itinerary/' JOS, VII (i 953 )* 60-61, and n, 
52, thinks that another Tutul was situated in the vicinity of Tell Ahmar on 
the Upper Euphrates. But the evidence of our text is that Sargon first ar¬ 
rived at Tutul before he conquered Mari. 

2 This text does not prove that Dagan was the national god of all the 
localities of North-West Syria wheresoever Sargon went. Evidently Sargon, 
as he penetrated into the region of the Middle and Upper Euphrates, has 
sought the help of the god which had the greatest authority there, but we 
have to bear in mind that it was hy victory in military conquest that Dagan 
gave the land to Sargon. Thus Jephthah said to the king of Ammon, “Doest 
not thou possess what Chemosh thy god puts thee in possession of ? and what¬ 
ever Yahweh our God has dispossessed before us, that will we possess!" (Jud. 
11: 24) The battle alone, which followed, decided whose god was the giver of 
the land, and it had nothing to do with what god actually was worshipped 
before in the land which was conquered. Thus also we read that Yahweh 
gave the land of Canaan to the children of Israel wherever they set their 
feet, meaning that He gave them victory in battle over the Canaanites. 
(Josh, i: 2-6, II, et al.) But we know that the Canaanites by the time of 
the Hebrew conquest did not worship Yahweh, but other, strange gods.- 
When we then hear that Dagan gave to the mighty conqueror Sargon of 
Agade all the regions wherever he went, we must conclude the same, that 
Dagan was Sargon's god, but not necessarily the god of all those regions which 
he conquered. It was also by the "weapon" of Dagan that Naram Sin crushed 
the peoples of North-West Syria wherever he went. That Dagan was believed 
to fight for his worshippers is also reflected by the proper name Kakki-(ilu) 
Dagan "my weapon is Dagan" (LC, No. 237: 12). 

3 EA,l, No. 68, 1 . 27; No. 86, 11 . 33, 46. 

^ Gudea, Statue B: 5. ANET, p. 268. 
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Euphrates between Samsat and Birecik.^ At the time of Sulgi of 
Ur (about 2116-2064 we meet the name Ili-{ilu) Dagdn (“my 
god is the god Dag 4 n“) for a man from Ibla.^ 

Also Naram-Sin, the grandson of Sargon, records: 

Mighty Naram-Sin slew Arman and Ibla with the “weapon" of 
the god Dagan, who aggrandizes his kingdom. And he [crushed] 
all the peoples with which Dagan had presented him for the first 
time from the Euphrates frontier as far as Ulisum . . . And he over¬ 
powered the Amanus, the Cedar Mountain.^ 

One of his enemies was a king of Mari by the name of Migir-{ilu) 
Dagdn (“favorite of Dagsln").^ Several names of men who were 
idkkanakku, “governor," of Mari testify to the early importance of 
Dag§.n there, e.g., Izi-Dagan who calls himself “servant of Dagin"; 
Tura-Dag 4 n and his son dedicated a statue to DagS.n; Istup-ilum, 
son of Isma-Dagan, had constructed the temple of the “King of 
the Land," which has been identified as the temple of Dag4n.° 

That Dag^n at Mari was called the ''King of the Land" reveals 
him as the national god of the country. Therefore it was by the 
grace of Dagan that Yahdun-Lim (before 1820 B.C.) was proclaimed 
king over Mari, Tutul, and over the country of Hana. Dag4n had 
given the king powerful weapons by which he was triumphant over 
seven kings.® 

In the Code of Hammurapi the great monarch declares himself 
as “the subduer of the settlements along the Euphrates with the 
help of Dag&,n his creator; the one who spared the people of Mera 
and Tutul." ’ This points toward Mera (i.e. Mari) and Tutul as the 
old cult places of Dag 4 n. 

The founder of the Isin d5masty Isbi-Irra, a “man from Mari," ® 


1 Goetze, JCS, VII, 69-70. But Margarete Falkner in '‘Studien zur 
Geographic des Alten Mesopotamien,'* AfO, XVIII (1957-58), 31, thinks that 
Ur§u was situated South of the hne Harran-Carchemish. 

2 P. Dhorme, *‘Tablettes de Dr6hem k Jerusalem,'* RA, IX {1912), 47, 56. 
2 C. J. Gadd and L. Legrain, Ur Excavations: Texts, Vol. I: Royal Inscrip¬ 
tions (London: The Oxford University Press, 1928), No. 275. ANET, p. 268. 

^ I. J. Gelb, Glossary of Old Akkadian (Materials for the Assyrian Dictio¬ 
nary," No. 3; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957), P- 
A. Boissier, "Inscription de Naram-Sin,’* RA, XVI (1920). 160, No. 38. 

® G. Dossin, "Inscriptions de fondation provenant de Mari,** Syria, XXI 
(1940), 152-69. 

® F.Thureau-Dangin, “lahdunlimroide Hana,'*XXXIII (1936), 49-51. 

7 CH, IV: 23-31. ANET, p. 165. 

8 S. Langdon, "Ibi-Sin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Ur," RA, XX 

(1923), 50. 
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appears even earlier to have brought with him the worship of 
Dag 4 n. This is evidenced by the names of his grandson Idin- 
^Dagan ^ and his son Isme-^DagSLn,^ both of whom succeeded him 
on the throne of Isin. 

According to a list of deities officially worshipped at Mari at 
the time of Zimri-Lim, king of Mari, Dagan received great offerings.® 
Another very important god of the Amorites is Itur-Mer. The 
association of Dagan and Itur-Mer is frequent in the texts from 
Mari and from the kingdom of Hana, which for a time had Tirqa as 
its capital.^ 

Of the king of Assyria Samsi-Adad I, who “feared Dagan,” we 
learn that he built “the temple of the god Dagan in the midst of 
Tirqa.” ® According to this Tirqa, which is the modern ^Asharah,® 
was a special cult center for the Dag^n worship. 

Zimri-Lim also tells that he built a temple in Tirqa, “the beloved 
city of Dagan.” ’ This king dated one of his years as “the year when 
Zimri-Lim had granted the great throne to the god Dagan who is in 
Tirqa.” ® In Tirqa there must have been a great and glorious statue 
of Dagan, because we find in a list from Mari an allusion to metal 
delivered “for the work of an arm of Dagan in Tirqa.”® 

The governor of Tirqa Kibri-Dagin wrote to Zimri-Lim of Mari, 
“May my Lord come in peace and kiss the foot of Dag 4 n! Con¬ 
stantly the elders of the city enter before the god Dagan and pray 
for my Lord and for the armies of my Lord.” 

In another letter is told that a king, having arrived in Tirqa, 
prostrated himself before the god DagS^n.^® 

^ LC, No. 178: 13. 

2 CT, XXI (1905), 20, 21. 

® G. Dossin, “Le pantheon de Mari/' Shidia Mariana ("Documenta et 
Monumenta Orientis antique," Vol, IV; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950), pp. 41-50, 

^ LC, Nos. 237, 238. 

® A. Condamin, "line nouvelle inscription de Samsi-Adad," ZA, XXI 
(1908), 248-49. 

® F. Thureau-Dangin et P. Bhorme, ”Cinq jours de fouilles a ^Asharah," 
Syria, V (1924), 26511. 

’ E. Herzfeld, "Hana et Mari," RA ,XI {1914), 136. 

® G. Dossin, "Les noms d’ann^es et d'6ponymes dans les ‘Archives de 
Mari'," Siudia Mariana, p. 56, No. 15. 

® G. Dossin, "Les archives 6conomiques du palais de Mari," Syria, XX 
(1939), 107. 

Here Dagan has no fish tail, cf. i. Sam. 5: 4, and infra, p, 57. 

J. R. Kupper, "Correspondance de Kibri-Dagan, gouverneur de Terqa," 
ARM, III (1950), No. 17: 15-20. 

12 Ibid., No. 44. 
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From Tirqa we hear of a revelation which Dag&n gave to Malik- 
Dagin in a dream as he stayed in the temple of Dagin. Dag&.n 
appeared to him and commanded him to warn the king of Mari, 
Zimri-Lim, in his dealings with the sheikhs of the DUMU.MES-j^- 
mi-na^^. He complained that the king did not come and put his 
ma’tters before Dagin in Tirqa.^ We also learn of a muhhum, a 
prophet speaking in ecstacy, of Dagcln who commanded Kibri- 
Dag^n to write to the king of Mari on behalf of the god: “Write 
quickly to the king that they may bless the funerary offerings for 
thei spirit of Yahdun-Lim!” ^ Again Kibri-Dag^n wrote to the king 
t illing him that the muhhum had spoken concerning a new gate 
which they were about to construct that they would not succeed in 
building it.* 

In contracts from Hana we find the oath-formula repeated, “by 
Samas, Dagan, Itur-Mer, and king Isarlim they swore.” This king 
calls himself on a seal impression: “Isarlim, king of Hana, son of 
Idin-Kakka, beloved by Samas and Dag^n.” An assignment of land 
is mentioned thus: “The estate of Samas, Dag^n, Itur-Mer, and of 
the king Issirlim.” * Thus we see that these gods were considered 
owners of the land. Concerning the significance of this official triad 
of gods over Hana fid. Dhorme remarks: 

En tete, le Soleil, qui est le dieu de la justice; ensuite, Dagan, 
patron de Terqa; enfin Itour -Mer,que nous venons de voir a Mari. 
Ce qui est frappant, c’est de retrouver la triade que nous suivons 
depuis le ddbut de cet expose et qui unit en une meme vdn^ration 
les dieux du soleil, du bl6, de la pluie. L’extraordinaire fdcondit 4 des 
plaines du moyen Euphrate justifie amplement cette association 
des trois dieux.® 

Itur-Mer, as we shall see later,® was the Storm-god. To observe his 
close association with DagS.n is important for our study. 

The great importance of Dagan and the Storm-god is also 
reflected by the names of the king of Assyria Samsi-Adad I, a West 
Semite from Tirqa, who was a devout worshipper of Dag 4 n, and 
of his sons Yasmah-Adad, “Adad has heard” (West Semitic), who 
became king of Mari, and I§me-Dagin, “Dagan has heard” (Ak¬ 
kadian), who became king of Assyria. 

1 G. Dossin, “Une rdv 61 ation du dieu Dagan a Terqa,” RA, XLII (1948), 

125-34- 

» ARM, III (1950), No. 40: I, i3ff. 

“ Ibid., No. 78: I, loff. * LC, No. 237. 

® Dhorme, RHR, CXXXVIII, 140-41. * Cf. infra, p. 60 
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From the many texts wherein DagSin is mentioned, we understand 
that he had become the national god of the countries on the Middle 
Euphrates. Since at the very beginning of textual evidence we meet 
Dag 4 n as the prime god for the region of the Middle Euphrates, 
we may imagine that he had a long prehistory and for centuries 
before Sargon of Agade had been an important deity in those 
regions because of his function. 

It is natural that a country in which cultivation of grain formed 
the most important way of living would be especially dependent 
upon the god of grain Dag^n and would make him its most im¬ 
portant god, even its national god, because on his blessing depended 
the welfare of the nation. Thus the favor of this god was a condition 
for military success for the kings penetrating into his domain. 
Hammurapi, because of this, spared the people of Mari and Tutul. 
Both native and foreign kings prostrated themselves before Dagin 
in Tutul and Tirqa and brought offerings to his temple. Thus 
Dagin came to political importance, and his priesthood came to 
vie with the kings of Mari in political matters, and the kings 
feared to disobey the oracles of DagS-n given through the muhhum, 
his prophet; for they hardly doubted that Dagin had given to 
them the kingship and was able to take it from them again. 

Dagdn at Ugarit 

Dag 4 n plays no role in the preserved mythological texts of 
Ugarit, being only mentioned as the father of Ba‘al. This parenthood 
shows that Dagin was closely associated with Ba‘al and that Dag^n 
was considered the older god. We have already seen above that 
Dagin in the oldest time was the dominant god of the Middle 
Euphrates region, where his cult was associated with that of the 
Storm-god, and from where his cult seems to have spread. The fact 
that Ba'al is called “the son of Dag^n” in the Ugaritic texts does 
not prove that the cult of Dagan at Ugarit was older than the Ba‘al 
cult, for also an Old Babylonian fragment from North Mesopotamia 
mentions Dagto as the father of Adad,^ and thus the surname of 
Hadad may have spread with his cult. 

In a list of gods ^ of the Ugaritic pantheon the individual gods 

^ G. Dossin, Compte rendu de la troisihme rencontre assyriologique internaiio- 
nale (Leiden: Nederlandsch Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, I 954 )* P- ^^ 9 * 

2 RS 24. 244; cf. Ch. Virolleaud, "Les assesseurs de la d6esse-soleil k 
Ras-Shamra," Comptes rendus du Groupe linguistique d*Etudes chamito-sdini- 
tiques, IX (February, 1962), 50-51. 
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are characterized by the home places of their cults. Thus El is 
described as ''El of the sources of the [two] rivers,/ at the confluence 
of the two deeps,'' ^ and Ba^al as "Ba^al of the heights of Sap^n." ^ 
After them DagS.n is described thus: Dgn ttlh meaning "Dag&,n of 
Tutul." ® Virolleaud remarks concerning this text: 

Ajoutons que le dieu Dgn [Dag6n]-le 3® de la liste, venant apr^s 
II et Baal, est prdsent^ comme le patron de Til, ville de TEuphrate 
moyen dont le nom se rencontre, sous la forme syUabique Tu-ut 4 u- 
lu dans les Archives royales de Mari, ce qui confirme Torigine 
m^sopotamienne de Dag6n, appel6, dans la Bible, le dieu des Philis- 
tins.^ 

Thus even at Ugarit Tutul was considered the home of the cult 
of Dagan. This proves that Dagin originally came to Ugarit from 
the Middle Euphrates region, where, as we have seen above, his 
oldest and most famous cult center was Tutul. 

If the great old temple closely associated with the Ba^al temple 
at Ugarit was the Dagan temple, which has been assumed since 
two votive limestone stelae commemorating sacrifices to Dagan 
were discovered at the side of it,® then the cult of Dagan must have 
been very prominent at Ugarit too at an early time. That temple, 
due to its great compactness and heavier walls, seems to be older 
than the Ba^al temple, which probably was founded in the twentieth 
century B.C.® 

1 Ugaritic HI mbk nhrm b ^dt thmim, literally: *‘E 1 of the sources of the 
[two] rivers, at the meeting -place of the two deeps.” ^di in JJM 128: II: 7, 
II seems to mean “assembly,” Cf. Hebrew *‘congregation” “to 

appoint; to meet, assemble by appointment.” 

® Ugaritic bH mrym spn. 

® The -h locale designates the place. Like in Hebrew (cf. Gesenius* Hebrew 
Grammar, § 90 d-e) the -h locale in Ugaritic may not always indicate direction. 

^ Ch. Virolleaud, “Les nouveaux textes m3rthologiques de Ras Shamra, 
CRAIBL, 1962, p. 107, n. 2. 

® Ren6 Dussaud, “Deux stales de Ras Shamra portant une dMicace au 
dieu Dagon,” Syria, XVI (1935), 177-80, 

® Schaeffer, Syria, XVI (1935), 154-56. 

If Dussaud's conclusion that the older temple at Ugarit was Dagan's 
is correct, Dagan must have been a very important deity at Ugarit at an 
early time, and we must wonder, why he plays no role whatsoever in all the 
discovered Ugaritic myths, not even in the oldest. On the other hand we 
have often wondered why no temple of El has been found yet after much 
excavation of Ugarit. We know, however, from the Legend of Aqht, where 
the temple of El is mentioned in parallelism with the temple of Ba^al {UM 
2. Aqht I: 32-33, II: 4-5, 21-22), that El had a temple at Ugarit, and the 
sacrificial lists inform us that the house of El had several altars {UM 3: 24). 
But nowhere is there any mention of a house of Dagan. The Ugaritic pan- 
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That Dag 4 n was worshipped at Ugarit in the fourteenth century 
B,C. is seen from the Ugaritic sacrificial lists ^ where he is mentioned 
with El and Ba^al, but after them, each receiving a sheep. He is 
also mentioned at two other times,^ perhaps as receiving sacrifices, 
and in a proper name.^ Thus the textual evidence from Ugarit is that 
Dag&n was not very important there. 

Dagdn in Phoenicia and Palestine 
Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History tells that Dagon is the 
brother of El-Kronos, and that Zeus Demarus, who is Ba^al-Hadad, 
is born in his house.^ Furthermore, it is said in the Phoenician 
History that the god Taautos, from whom Sanchuniathon received 
his mythological teaching, made statues of El-Kronos and of Dagon 
who were worshipped together, and the statue of Dagon had two 
wings upon the shoulders so that he could accompany El-Kronos 
on his flight.® This statue must have been standing in a temple 
in Phoenicia. 


theon was divided into two parts, the assemblage of El and the congregation 
of Ba^al (C/MI: 7), and the individual gods of the pantheon appear to have 
been worshipped in either the temple of El or in the temple of Ba'al (cf. a 
whole list of divinities listed under the heading “the gods of the house ? 
of El" UM 107: i; also UM 14: i; 2: 16-17, 25-26, 33-34; et a/.), and the 
records of the sacrifices were made by the priests who met in the library 
between the temples. Thus it seems plausible to the writer that what has 
been considered the Dagan temple was actually the temple of El, and the 
fact that this temple appears to be older than the Ba^al temple agrees well 
with the older El worship. The two stelae (C/M 69, 70) commemorating 
sacrifices to Dagan may have been placed at the El temple where half of 
the pantheon was worshipped. Both stelae were erected in the fourteenth 
century B.C. (One of the sacrifices was offered by Tryl [C/M 69], which 
probably is to be emended to Tryl [cf. UM\ Glossary, No. 1970], who is 
the queen mother mentioned in the royal correspondence from the fourteenth 
century B.C. Since the Ugaritic / was very difficult to cut in stone, the stone 
cutter may have preferred to cut the simple t instead. The other sacrifice 
was offered by ^zn [C/M 70], probably the king*s son mentioned in a personal 
list [C/M 301: II: 8].) At that time there was full harmony in the pantheon, 
and the old enmity between the families of El and Ba'al had been long for¬ 
gotten. The fact that Dagdn in the Phoenician History was considered the 
brother of El also suggests that Dagan later was associated with the El 
worship. But, as Schaeffer said, before we conclude definitively, as to whose 
temple it was, it seems prudent to wait for the evidence of other documents. 

1 UM 9: 3. 

2 UM 17: 16; 19: 5. 

3 UM 306: 7. 

* PE i. 10. 14, 16. Cf. infra, p. 59. 

^ PE i, 10. 25-26. 
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In the Tell el Amarna letters we find a Palestinian prince 
mentioned by the name {}\M)Da-ga-an-ta-ka 4 a, "trust in Dagin." ^ 
This prince ruled over a city-state in South? Palestine^ in the 
fourteenth century B.C., and his name is an early evidence of the 
cult of Dagon there. 

The name Beth-Dagon is attributed in the Book of Joshua to two 
localities: one situated in the Shephelah, i.e., "the low land," 
between the mountains of Judea and the Mediterranean Coast. The 
other is situated North-East of Carmel, in the territory of the tribe 
of Asher.^ These names are evidences of the worship of Dagon in 
Canaan; they mean "house of Dagon," which shows that at both 
places there was a temple of Dag6n. 

The importance of the grain god in Palestine is attested by a 
passage in the inscription of Eshmunazar from Sidon which says, 
"The lord of kings has given to us Dor and Jaffa and the mighty 
lands of Dagan []n nisnx], which are on the plains of Sharon." ^ 
The plain of Sharon {Sharuna in the Tell el Amarna texts was the 
best cultivated area of all of Palestine. It extends along the coast 
from Lydda and Jaffa as far as Carmel. As the "low land" it was 
the best terrain for the cult of Dagon. 

When the non-Semitic Philistines, belonging to the "Sea Peoples," 
came into Canaan in the twelfth century B.C. and settled across the 
coastal road taken by Eastern peoples on the way to Egypt, they 
borrowed Dagon from the Semites and made him their national god. 
-^Consequently the conflicts between the Hebrews and the Philistines 
involved the fierce rivalry of Yahweh and Dagon. So the servant of 
Yahweh, Samson, fought against the Philistines and burned up 
their grain. At last, however, he was captured and made to grind in 
the prison-house, but in his death he broke down the temple of 
A Dagon at Gazah.® After having defeated the Israelites, the Philistines 
took the ark of Yahweh and brought it from Eben-ezer to Ashdod 
where they placed it in the temple of Dagon and set it by the 
image of Dagdn. When the Philistines came into the temple in the 
morning, they found that "Dagdn had fallen on his face to the 

^ EA, II, Nos. 317: 2, 9, 13; 318: 3. Akkadian takdlu, ‘'to trust in”; 
Aramaic "to confide,” (Targum). 

2 Recueil Edouard Dkorme, p. 95. Schmokel, p. 39. 

® Josh. 15: 41; 19: 27. 

* CIS, I, No, 3, 11 . 18-19. Cooke p. 31. 

® EA, II, No. 241: 4, n. L. 4, 

® Jud. 14-16. 
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ground before the ark of Yahweh; and the head of Dagon and both 
the palms of his hands were cut off upon the threshold; only p % 
WcLS left to him.^ 

Very much depends upon the sense of pr: which in form is 
exactly like the name of Dagon in Hebrew. In all other occurrences 
of the word in the Hebrew Bible it has the clear sense of Dagon, the 
god. Only in this passage such a meaning of the word gives no 
sense. The diminutive form of n, 'Tish,” would give the same form 
as the name Dagon and would mean ''little fish” or "what belongs 
to the fish”; thus it has been translated as "fish-stump." We are 
still not able to confirm the theory of the fish-like body of Dagon 
from any other evidence.^ 

In I Maccab. the temple of Dagon at Ashdod is mentioned as 
that which Jonathan burned up.^ According to i Maccab. (ii: 4) 
the ruins of the Dagon temple were shown to Ptolemy VI. 

Ba^al-Hadad ^ 


The name of Ba^al-Hadad 

The common Semitic noun bH (Akkadian belu, Arabic jH, 
Ethiopic bd'^el, Hebrew '?S73, Phoenician and Ugaritic bH) comes 
from the root bH which means "to own; be lord, rule”; wherefore 


1 I Sam. 5: 4. 

2 What has been thought to be an evidence of Dagon as a god whose 
form was half man and half fish, are the coins from Arados and Askalon, 
dating from 350 B.C., which depict a triton-like figure holding a trident in 
his right hand and a fish in his left. (M.-J. Lagrange, p. 131.) But they are 
in pure Greek style and probably depict Neptune. 

The theory that Dag6n was half man, half fish, in form has no support in 
the old Jewish sources such as the Targum and Talmud, or in Josephus. 
It first appears in Jerome who interpreted Dag6n as compounded of n aiid 
pX and rendered it piscis trisiitiae.” (P. A. Lagarde ed,, Onomastica Sacra 
[Gottingen: Prostat in Aedibus Adalberti Rente, 1870], p, 32, 1 . 7; p. 189 
1. 14.) 

Wellhausen read instead of and translated, “only his fishy part 
was left.*’ (Julius Wellhausen, Der Text der Bucher Samuelis [Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht Verlag, 1871], p. 59.) But Lagarde read pa 
“his body” (P, A. Lagarde, Prophetae Chaldaice [Lipsiae: In Aedibus B. G. 
Teubneri, 1872], p, 72, i. Regnorum 5: 4, If we concluded from the 

Septuagint which reads, “only the back of Dag6n was left over” the word % 
“back,” before pn must have fallen out of the Hebrew text. 

® I. Maccab. 10: 83-84, 

* Works on Ba^al-Hadad: Hassan S. Haddad, “Baal-Hadad: A Study of 
the Syrian Storm-God” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. Department of 
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the noun means ' 'owner; lord, maste r; husband/' Thus it is used 
as a generic term designating a king as well as a god exerting 
dominion. 

In the Ugaritic texts bH sometimes occurs as a generic term for 
Suppiluliuma/ Niqmad, the king of Ugarit,^ king Kft \ ® the moon 
god YrhJ^ the god Yamm,® Dagan,® the god Ba^al in zbl bH ^ars, 
"Prince, Lord of the Earth"; ^ any "lord," ® and a husband.^ 

Also in the Hebrew Bible occurs very often as a generic term. 

BH, however, developed from a generic term to the proper name 
of a specific god in the Ugaritic pantheon; one who exerted dominion 
over the other gods. Thus, whereas bH occurs about forty times in 
the Ugaritic texts as a generic term, it occurs about one hundred- 
forty times standing alone signifying only one god, Haddu, the son 
of Dagan. Besides these occurrences, bH as a proper name is found 
sixty-five times in connection with the epithet ^aliyn'^^ as ^Aliydnu 
BaHu, meaning ''Most Mighty Ba^al." This proves that bH is the 
proper name of a god at Ugarit. He is the most important god in 
the Ba^al-'Anat cycle. In the poem Birth of the Gods he does not 
occur. In the poem of Nikkal he is merely mentioned. In the 
Legends of Aqht and Krt he occurs in an important function. In the 
sacrificial lists he is a prominent god, receiving many offerings, 
and many hypostasies of Ba^al are mentioned there. The name 
of bH, moreover, is a theophoric element in twenty-three proper 
names. 

In Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History a god called Zeus Belos, 
the son of El, is mentioned.Belos is the Phoenician Ba^cd, who in 
mythology corresponds to the Greek god Zeus. More important in 

Oriental Languages and Civilizations, University of Chicago, i960). Hans 
Martin Schlobies, “Der akkadische Wettergott in Mesopotamien" (Ph. D. 
dissertation, Philosophische Fakultat der Friedrich-Wilhelra-Universitat zu 
Berlin, 1925). 

^ UM 118: 12, 13, 

2 UM 62 rev.: 57, 

3 UM 128: IV: 28, V: 20, 21. 

^ UM 77: 42. 

5 UM 137: 17. 

3 UM 70: 2. 

’ UAf 49: III: 3. 9. 

3 UM 137: 42. 

3 PBU, II, No. 77: 2-5, 

An elative with-an affix from the Ugaritic root Py, Cf. Akkadian 
"to be able, strong; to overcome". UM: Glossary, No. 997. 

PE i, 10. 21. 
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that work, however, is '‘Zeus Demarus, even Adodos, the King of 
the Gods,^'* which is another hypostasis of Ba^al-Hadad. 

Although the word ba^al occurs in the Hebrew Bible as a generic 
term it is also used as the personal name of a powerful individual 
deity. This god, Ba^al, was a greater adversary than any other god 
to Yahweh, the God of Israel. 

Whereas bH was originally an appellative that developed into 
the proper name of one god who dominated the pantheon, Haddu 
was originally the proper name of this god. In the Ugaritic mytho¬ 
logical texts, the name of Haddu occurs seventeen times and nearly 
always in parallelism with the name Ba^al. Normally the name 
Haddu is spelled hd in Ugaritic, only once hdd,^ which may indicate 
the reading Hadadu? The name Haddu only occurs in the early 
texts of the Ba^al-^Anat cycle; and in the earliest part of it,^ it is 
the only name used to designate the god. This shows that Haddu 
was the original proper name of the god. But with his growing 
importance and might, Ba^al became the name almost solely used. 
Haddu also occurs as a divine element in several Ugaritic personal 
names.® 

In Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ugaritic the name is spelled hdd, in 
the Akkadian cuneiform texts it is written Adad and Addu. 

The only likely et3nnology for the name hdd is the cognate Arabic 
root “to demolish with violence, with a vehement noise"'; 
“sound of rain falling from the sky." “thunder," ® seems to 

1 PE i. lo. 24. Demaxus is probably identical with dmrn in Ugaritic 
(UM 51: VII: 39) which occurs in parallelism with Hadad. Philo may have 
translated the parallel dmrn-hd as "'Zeus Demarhs and Adodos/* That the 
name Demarus is foreign to Greek is seen from the inconsistency with which 
Philo declines it, now following the second, now the third declension of Greek 
nouns, yet always preserving the long ii. The name seems to come from the 
Semitic root dmv, thus meaning “Annihilater**; cf. Arabic II “to an¬ 
nihilate, destroy, ruin.” The n in Ugaritic may be the -an ending. If, however, 
Demariis comes from the Semitic root dmr, “to protect,** which is written 
thus in Ugaritic, Ugaritic dmrn would probably be unrelated. 

2 UM 133 rev.: 6. 

® Also in the Egyptian Execration Texts from Saqqara the spelling of 
the name of Hadad hddw indicates the vocalization Hadadu. Cf. G. Posener, 
Princes et pays d*Asie et de Nuhie (Bruxelles: Foundation 6gyptologique 
Reine filisabeth, 1940), p. 67. 

^ UM «nt, PI. x: V: 4, 17, This text describes Hadad*s attack upon El, 
and is the earliest scene in which we meet Hadad. Cf. our discussion infra, 
pp, 123-25. 

® Aistleitner, Worterbuch . . ., No. 814. 

® Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon. 
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correspond best to what could be the original title of a storm god. 
This also corresponds to some of the titles of Hadad found in the 
cuneiform lexical texts, e.g., Mur 4 u-i’-mu, Ra-gi-tnu, and Ra-mi-mUy 
all expressing the meaning of 'Thunderer." ^ 

Whereas hH can be a generic term, being used for different 
deities, we always have to bear in mind that Hadad (or Adad) from 
the very beginning was the proper name of one specific god, like the 
names Dagan and ^Anat. 

The home land of Hadad 

Hadad was also called Ilumer ^ which is composed of Hlu^ '‘god," 
and the Sumerian word merj wer signifying "wind, rainstorm." ® 
It is the name Iluwer which we meet in the Aramean inscription of 
Zakir written where it designates Hadad.^ The logogram of 
the Storm-god IM and Mer gave rise to his name Immer.^ Personal 
names with Mer as the theophoric element are attested as early 
as the d5masty of Akkad. From the Ur III period an offering to the 
god Me-ra is mentioned.® This name occurs most frequently in the 
region of the Middle Euphrates. A Sakkanakku of Mari had the name 
Niwar-Mer, thus testifying to the early importance of the Storm-god 
at Mari. 

In the prologue to the Code of Hammurapi the city of Mari is 
spelled Me~ra^^, and in an inscription of Ilum-i-Sar, Sakkanakku of 
Mari, the city is called Me-er^^, Thus the name of Mari was spelled 
identically with the name of the Storm-god, wherefore G. Dossin 
concluded that the city of Mari was named after the Storm-god, 
who was the specific god of Mari. If this is true, then the Storm-god 
must have been a dominant god there from time immemorial, 
since the name of the city Mari is attested in our oldest sources. 

At Mari Mer was also called Itur-Mer probably meaning "Mer has 
returned." It was "on command of Dagan and Itur-Mer" that 
Zimri-Lim defeated the Banjaminites. Whereas Dagan was the 


1 Cf, Haddad, pp. 18-19. CT, XXV (1909), 16: 24, 25, 27. 

2 P. Dhorme, *‘M 61 anges,” RA, VIII (1911), 98. CT, XXV (1909), 20: 7; 
XXIV {1908), 18, K. 2097, rev.: 2. LC, p, 63, 

2 Tallqvist, p. 373. 

^ H. Pognon, Inscriptions simitiques de la Syrie, de la Misopotamie et 
de la region de Mossoul (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1907), pp. 156-178. 

® Schlobies, p, 7. 

® Cf. the study of Mer and Mari by G. Dossin in Syria, XXI, i 53 - 59 » 
where the source material has been collected. 
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national god of the Middle Euphrates region, Itur-Mer was the 
patron deity of the city of Mari. According to juridical documents 
oaths were taken in the name of Itur-Mer and of the king of Mari. 
Thus we see Itur-Mer as the special god of Mari and therefore 
having the highest legal authority there. Like Dagan Itur-Mer is 
listed as the recipient of a great number of offerings at Mari. 

The association of Dag^Ln and Itur-Mer as gods of Mari is fre¬ 
quent in the texts from Hana. How the official triad Samas, 
Daglln, and Itur-Mer repeatedly is invoked in contracts from 
Hana has been shown above. 

The name Hadad was expressed in Akkadian by the logogram of 
the Storm-god IM, whose first value is ^dru} ''Wind.'' That the 
logogram IM in the Mari texts shall be read as Hadad is proven by 
the fact that many personal names from Mari with the logogram 
IM are identical with names from Alalah VII with the element 
A[d)-du, e.g.: Li-ma-iilu) IM = Li-ma-a-du; Ha-li-iilu) IM = 
Ha-li-a-du; etc.^ That Addu was the reading of the logogram IM 
is further affirmed by a cuneiform list of gods: ^Ad-du — ^IM 
Mar^^, "Adad = the Storm-god of the land of Amurru." ^ 

In very many theophorus names from the texts from Mari Adad 
occurs as the divine element showing this god as the most popular 
deity there. How Zimri-Lim in his rule was subject to the will of 
Hadad of Aleppo shall be mentioned later under the description of 
Hadad in Syria. But before we consider the cult of Hadad in S5nia 
and Palestine, which is of central importance for our study, we 
shall shortly describe the cult of the Storm-god in Babylonia and 
Assyria and Anatolia. 

Adad in Babylonia and Assyria 

Adad did not belong to the original pantheon of Sumer and 
Akkad. The original characteristic of Adad, that of thunder and 
lightning, did not find expression in Sumerian literature and art. 
The lightning fork, which was the symbol of Adad, seems to have 
entered Mesopotamia at the beginning of the Old Babylonian 
period. 


^ P. Anton Deimel, Sumerisches Lexicon, Part II (“Scripta Pontificii Insti- 
tuti Biblici"'; Roma: Sumptibus Pontificii Instituti Biblici, 1932), P- 399 . 
No. 15. 

2 AT, 322: 7; 32: 5; ARM, III, 37: 21; V, 71: 3. 

3 CT, XXV (1909). 16: 16. 
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A certain number of Semitic names from the archives of Drehem 
from the Sargonic and Ur III periods contain the divine element 
IM^ A temple dedicated to the Storm-god is mentioned in these 
documents. The oldest evidence of the name Adad written syl- 
labically is from personal names from the Ur III period, e.g., En- 
ni-ma-da-da, I-ti-na-da-ad, Ze 4 a-da-ad.^ 

Under the Amorite dynasty of Babylon, Adad became an im¬ 
portant god in Babylonia. Hammurapi boasts that he had pacified 
the heart of Adad, the warrior of Bit Karkar (the city of Adad) and 
that he maintained the proprieties in E-ud-gaUgal (“the mighty 
storm,” i.e. Adad's temple).^ In the epilogue of the Code of Ham- 
murapi, Adad is invoked against the enemies: 

May Adad, the lord of abundance, the irrigator of heaven and earth, 
my helper, deprive him of the rains from heaven and the flood- 
waters from the springs. May he bring his land to destruction through 
want and hunger; may he thunder furiously over his city, and turn 
his land into the desolation of a flood.^ 

In the Creation Epic Adad “covered the whole sky” and “his 
beneficial roar” hovered over the earth.® In the Flood Story we find 
Adad thundering inside a black cloud “turning to blackness all that 
had been light.” ® 

Because of the increasing influx of Western Semites into Meso¬ 
potamia, Adad acquired an ever increasing importance in the 
Babylonian pantheon. Thus he was regarded as the son of Anu, the 
great sky god, as he is designated in the Myth of ZuJ In that 
myth Adad is the first god called upon to recover the Tablets of 
Destinies and thereby acquire the “greatest name among the great 
gods.” Yet he, as he is not able to overcome the monster by his 
lightning, does not qualify for this extraordinary position. 

Although Adad did not take the kingship of the gods in the 
official Babylonian pantheon, yet he seems to have become a very 
popular god in Babylonia after the accession of the Old Babylonian 
d3masty. This is seen from his many temples, for besides in his 

1 N, Schneider, “Das Drehem- und Djohaarchiv, I: Das Pantheon der 
Drehem und Djohatafeln,“ Orientalia, VIII (March, 1924), 28. 

2 J, Gelb, Glossary of Old Akkadian, pp. 18-19. 

® CH, Prologue, III: 58-64. ANET, p. 165. 

« CH, Epilogue, XXVII: 64-80. ANET, p. 179. 

® Enuma EIH, VII: 47. ANET, p. 72. 

® The Epic of Gilgamesh, XI: 98-99, 106-108. ANET, p. 94. 

’ The Myth of Zu, I: 27-46. AOT, p. 142. 
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city Bit Karkar, he had temples in Babylon, which became an 
important center of his cult, and in Dilbat, in Larsa, in Padda, and 
in other cities.^ 

Since the beginning of the Ass}Tian kingdom Adad was an 
important god there. In Ashur Irigum I built a temple for Adad, 
which his son embellished.^ Samsi-Adad I built the great temple of 
Anu and Adad at Ashur. In the ruins of that temple was found a 
gilt three-pronged piece of a lightning fork which must have formed 
a part of a glorious statue of Adad.® Among the many other 
Assyrian temples of Adad we shall mention the temple in Ekallate 
for the cult of Adad and his consort §ala, who elsewhere is mentioned 
occasionally as the consort of Dag^n.^ 

The invocations which end the historical inscriptions are 
addressed to the national god of Assyria Ashur and to Adad. Yet, 
with the establishing of the great Assyrian empire the importance 
of Adad grew continually and Adad came to vie with Ashur in 
popularity. In the twelfth century B.C. Adad surpassed in popular¬ 
ity aU other gods, including Ashur, and was considered the national 
god of Assyria.® 

The militant Ass5U'ians developed the terrifying and warlike 
characteristics of Adad, as is seen from the curses as well as the 
many representations of him. As the symbol of Assyrian might 
Adad was invoked by Adadnirari I against his enemies; 

May Adad overwhelm him with an evil downpour, may flood and 
storm, confusion and tumult, tempest, want and famine, drought 
and hunger, continue in his land; may he [Adad] come upon his 
land like a flood and turn it to tells and ruins. May Adad destroy 
his land with destructive lightning and cast famine upon his land.® 

This warlike character of Adad is also illustrated on monuments 
and cylinder seals. Thus, for example, a relief from Nimrud shows 
Adad with four wings armed with double three-pronged lightning 
forks in his hands rushing against a lion-bird dragon.’ On a stela 

^ Schlobies, pp. 15-22. 

^ AR, I, Nos. 35-40. fid. Dhorme, Les religions de Bahylonie et d*Assyrie, 

p. 98. 

3 AOB, Fig. 327. 

4 Tallqvist, pp. 26, 97-98, 453. CT, XXIV (1908), 6: 23. 

® Hillel A. Fine, Studies in Middle'‘Assyrian Chronology and Religion 
(Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1955), pp. 98-106. 

® AR, I, no. 76. 

AOBy Fig. 380. 
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of Tukulti-Ninurta II found near Deir ez Zor Adad is represented 
crushing a coiling serpent-dragon.^ An Assyrian relief from Arslan 
Tash shows the fighting Storm-god armed with lightning forks and 
a bow standing on the back of a bull.® 

The Storm-god in Anatolia 

According to the Assyrian texts from Cappadocia Adad had 
priests and a temple there, and his name occurs in many personal 
names as the theophoric element.® Cappadocian cylinder seal 
impressions show the Storm-god with his lightning and his animal 
attribute, the buU. The cult of the Assyrian Adad with the bull 
was naturally connected with the prominent Anatolian worship of 
bulls and bull-altars, s5mibolizing the Storm-god.^ 

The Hittite reading of the Akkadian logogram of the Storm-god 
is not known. In Luwian he was called Tarhunt, and thus probably 
was the reading of his name in the Hittite Hieroglyphic writing; 
whereas the Storm-god in Hurrian was called Tesub.® The Hittite 
Storm-god resembles Hadad, trait for trait, both being armed with 
the thunderbolt, which is the symbol of the Storm-god, and mostly 
wearing a conical head-dress, and heaving the bull as special animal. 

In Hittite religious texts the Storm-god is called "Storm-god of 
Heaven,” "Storm-god of Thunder,” "Storm-god of Rain,” "Storm- 
god of Dew,” "Storm-god of Meadows,” and "Storm-god of 
Vegetation,” ® epithets which describe him as a nature and fertility 
god. In m3rthology the Storm-god is not described as a d)dng, but 
as a hiding or sleeping deity leaving the gods in consternation, when 
he neglects his fertility function because of some offence.’ In the 
royal religious texts he is called the "Storm-god of Hatti” as the 
real owner and king of the land who bestows the kingship on the 
mortal king.® 

* P. J. Toumay et Soubhi Saouaf, “Stfele de Tukulti-Ninurta II,” Les 
Annales arcMologiques de Syrie, II {1952). 178, Pis. i-ii. 

® ANEP, Fig. 501. 

® Hans Hirsch, Untevsuchungen zur altassyrischen Religion ("AfO,” 
Beiheft 13/14, 1961), pp. 2ff. 

* Haddad, pp. 72-75. 

® Cf. H. G. Guterbock, "Hittite Religion,” Forgotten Religions, ed. V. 
Perm (New York: Philosophical Library, i 95 o)> PP- 88-89. Haddad, p. 34. 

® E. Laroche, "Recherches sur les noms des dieux hittites,” Revue hittite 
et asianique, VII, fascicule 46 (1946-47), io9f. 

® Haddad, p. 166. 

* Guterbock, Forgotten Religions, p. 88. 
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In the Myth of Illuyanka the Storm-god is described in fight 
with the serpent-dragon Illuyanka whom he ultimately kills. The 
theme of the slaying of the dragon may also be expressed by a 
relief from Malatya representing two gods attacking a coiling serpent.^ 
On Hittite monuments the Storm-god is represented mostly as a 
warrior armed with club, or mounting a war chariot.^ The two bulls 
drawing the chariot correspond to Sheri and Hurri “Day and Night” 
of the Hurrian m3^hology. The role of the Storm-god in the Song of 
UUikummi is a close parallel to the Ugaritic myths of Ba*al, both 
fighting at Mount Hazzi, i.e. the Ugaritic Mount Sapin. The 
consort of Te§ub was Hebat (Ugaritic Hit) ® who was an important 
goddess. Both Te§ub, who was identified with Hadad, and Hebat 
were worshipped at Aleppo.^ 

Hadad in Syria ® 

The early importance of Hadad of Aleppo is reveciled by the 
texts from Mari. According to these texts Hadad was designated 
as “Adad, Lord of Aleppo” be-el Ha-la-ab^)f and Zimri-Lim 
of Mari dated one of his regnal years as “the year Zimri-Lim 
offered his statue to the god Adad of Halab.” ’ As Dag 4 n had 
Tirqa as his holy city, where his statue and temple was, so Hadad 
w£is the god of Aleppo, where his sanctuary was. Like Dag 4 n, 
Hadad also had his prophets who pronounced the god's will and 
exerted a dominant influence in political matters. Not only the 
Amorite kingdom of Yamhad, but even Zimri-Lim of Mari was 
subject to his authority. It was Hadad who had given to Zimri-Lim 
the kingship and required his complete obedience, even so as to 
cede a city to the king of Aleppo. Thus Nur-Sin delivered the mes¬ 
sage of Hadad of Aleppo saying: 

By oracles, Addu, the Lord of Kallasu,® has spoken thus: 


1 Haddad, pp. 136-38, 219, Fig. 17. 

® Ibid., pp. 144, 219. 

» C/Af 4: 56; 35: 5; 61: 5. 

* O. R. Gumey, The Hittites (2d ed.; "Pelican Books," Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1954). P- 135 - 

® Cf. the important article by Horst Klengel "Der Wettergott von Halab,” 
JCS, XIX, No. 3 (1965), 87-93. 

* G. Dossin, “Les archives 6pistolaires du palais de Mari,” Syria, XIX 
(1938), 115. n. 3. 

’ Dossin, Syria, XX, 108. 

® Dr. I. J. Gelb kindly drew the writer’s attention to the locality mentioned 
in the description of the campaign of Sargon of Agade to Asia Minor which 
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''Am I not Addu, the Lord of Kallasu, who has brought him up on 
my knees and who has led him back on the throne of the house of 
his father, I have besides given him a residence. Now, as I have led 
him back on the throne of the house of his father, I can take back 
from his hands the real property. If he does not deliver it, I am the 
master of the throne, of the territories, and of the city, and that 
which I have given, I can remove it. If, on the other hand, he fulfills 
my desire, I will give him thrones upon thrones, houses upon houses, 
territories upon territories; the land from the sunrise to the sunset 
I will give him.” Behold this is what the prophets have said. 

In another passage, Adad spoke: 

The land from the East to the West, it is I who will give it to you. 
"Behold this is what the prophet of Addu, Lord of Halab has 
spoken before Abu-halim. May my lord know that.” ^ 

The dominant importance of Adad of Aleppo corresponds to the 
political picture reflected by the texts from Mari. Samsi-Adad had 
conquered Mari after the reign of Yahdun-Lim, king of Mari, 
Tutul, and the land of Hana, the son of Yaggid-Lim who probably 
founded the Amorite dynasty there. Zimri-Lim, the son of Yahdun- 
Lim, however, escaped to Aleppo where Yarim-Lim was the 
mighty ruler of the kingdom of Yamhad. After the death of Samsi- 
Adad, Zimri-Lim, with the help of Yarim-Lim, reconquered Mari 
and became its king. Thus it was actually by the power of the king 
of Aleppo that Zimri-Lim had become the king of Mari, and this 
favor was attributed to the god of Aleppo, Adad. Zimri-Lim did 
not forget to thank Adad, and thus we learn that he took from the 

E, F. Weidner (in '^Der Zug Sargons von Akkad nach Kleinasien," Boghazkoi- 
Studien, VI (1922), 64, 1. 28; p. 66, 1. 5; p. 68, 1. 17; p. 75, 1. i) reads 
hdY-sug Ga-ld-^u "the mountain Galasii." A. Ungnad, however (in"Luwisch- 
Lykisch,” ZA, XXXV (1923), 8, n. i) reads hurSdn gd-dp-su, and so does 
Albright (in "The Epic of the King of Battle; Sargon of Akkad in Cappadocia," 
Journdl of the Society of Orientdl Resedvch, VII, No. i (January, 1925), 9, 
n. 25; pp. I3ff.) translating it "dense mountains." Both Weidner and Al¬ 
bright suppose that the place referred to is in Cappadocia. But according to 
our text Kallasu—which may be the mountain Gala§u, if Weidner’s reading 
is correct—^rather seems to be in or at Aleppo as also G. Bossin suggests 
(in "Le royaume d'Alep au XVIIF si^cle avant notre ^re d'apres les 'Archives 
de Mari, * * A cddimie roydle de Belgique, bulletin de Id Cldsse des Lettres et des Scien¬ 
ces mordles etpolitiques, 5^ s6ne, XXXVIII [1952], 234, n. 21), since Adad in 
these messages to Zimri-Lim is called the "Lord of Kallasu" and the '‘Lord 
of Aleppo" interchangeably. 

^ Dossin, ibid,, 234-35. Ad. Lods, "Une tablette in^dite de Mari, int^res- 
sante pour Thistoire ancienne du proph^tisme s6mitique," Studies in Old 
Testdment Prophecy Presented to Professor Theodore H, Robinson, ed. H. H. 
Rowley (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1950), pp. 103-110. 
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copper that belonged to DagSn and made a precious image for 
Adad's temple at Aleppo.^ Thus we see how for political reasons the 
national god of the Middle Euphrates region, Dagl.n, was placed 
in the shadow of the stronger Adad of the western part of the 
Amorite realm. Therefore Zimri-Lim himself made pilgrimage to 
Aleppo ^ and was submissive to the will of Adad in political matters, 
as pronounced by his prophets. 

Adad gave victory in battle. Thus Yarim-Lim writes to the king 
of D6r reminding him that it was by the weapon of Adad that he 
had earlier saved the city of Babylon and the land and king of D6r, 
but that, due to the unfaithfulness of the latter, Yarim-Lim now 
swears by Adad, the god of his city, and by Sin, the god of his 
person, that he will annihilate the king of D6r and his country, 
sa 5 dng to him, “I will let you see the bitter weapons of Addu and 
of Yarim-Lim." ® Also Abbael, the king of Yamhad, "the Beloved 
of Addu,” attributes his victory over the rebellious Irrite and 
other regions east of the Euphrates to the weapon of the Storm-god.^ 

Hence, in the Amorite dynasties of Mari and Yamhad, we see 
Adad as the victorious war god, the lord and ruler of the countries 
who gave the kingdoms to whomever he would and who was able 
to depose any disobedient king. Again, as in the case of Dagin, we 
have to recognize his political function as caused by the great 
importance of his divine function as producer of fertility, as the 
rain-giving storm god. 

The Storm-god of Aleppo was very famous, his cult being widely 
spread. He is mentioned as the "Storm-god of Halpas” or simply 
“Halputili” in Hittite texts from Boghazkoy, and as "Te§ub of 
Halpa” ® in Hurrian texts. The Hittite king, Hattusih I, brought 
the statue of the "Storm-god, the Lord of Halab,” together with 
statues of Hurrian deities from Has§u in North Syria, to Hatti, 
where it was placed in the sanctuary of the Sun-goddess of Arinna. 
The "Storm-god of Halab" is listed among the gods invoked in the 
reaties between the Hittite kings Suppiluliuma and Mattiwaza, 


1 Dossin, Syria, XX, 107-108. 

2 Dossin, Syria, XIX, 115, n. 3. 

® G. Dossin, "Une lettre de larim-Lim, roi d'Alep, a lasub-Iahad, roi de 
Dir,** Syria, XXXIII (1956), 63-69. 

* AT, Nos. I, 444b, 456. 

® P. Dhorme, “La plus ancienne histoire d*Alep,“ Syria, VIII (1927), 
39 - 41 - 
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king of Mitanni, and between Mursili and Tette of Nuhassi.^ Thus 
we see the identification of Hadad with Tesub. In the Hittite 
capital, Hattu§a, the cult of Tesub of Halab and his consort Hebat 
was observed,^ and so important did his cult become there, that 
Hattusa was called the city of the Storm-god of Halab; moreover 
a "'thunder festival of the Storm-god of Halab," celebrated by the 
king and the queen, is mentioned in a divination text.® Hebat of 
Halpa also occurs among the goddesses who protect the treaties.^ 
In a tablet from Nuzi, a temple of "Tesub HaUpa-hi** in that city 
is mentioned.® In the treaty between Ramses II and Hattusili 
""Seth of the city of Aleppo" is equated with ""the Storm-god of 
Aleppo," ® thus identifying Seth with Hadad. The cult of Hadad 
at Aleppo remained important for a long time. Thus we learn that 
the Assyrian king Shalmaneser III on the way to his campaign at 
Qarqar passed Aleppo where he sacrificed to Hadad of Aleppo.’ 

The growing importance of Hadad in the beginning of the second 
millennium in the western part of the Amorite realm is also attested 
by texts from Alalah. In Alalah VII the name of Hadad is found 
as the theophorus element of twenty-one personal names compared 
with Samas in seven names. In Alalah IV Hadad occurs in fifty-two 
names compared with Samas in three names.® 

The Execration Texts from Egypt are a strong witness to the 
penetration of Hadad into Syria. There are two sets of Execration 
Texts. The first, on pieces of pottery from Luxor, contain no 
reference to Hadad. They have been dated to about 1900 B.C. In 
the second set, consisting of inscriptions on figurines from Saqqara 
in Egypt from about 1825 B.C., the divine element hddw occurs in 
seven names of Syrian and Palestinian princes.® This is evidence 


1 ANET, p. 205. 

2 Gumey, The Hittites, p. 135. 

® O. R. Gumey, “Hittite Kingship,“ Myth, Ritual and Kingship, ed. S. 
H. Hooke (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1958), p. 108. 

^ E. F. Weidner, “Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien,” Boghazkoi- 
Studien ,VIII (1923), 30, 50; cf, ANET, p. 206. 

® E. R. Lacheman, “Epigraphic Evidences of the Material Culture of the 
Nuzians,” Nuzi, ed. R. F. S. Starr, I, Appendix D (Cambridge; Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1939), 529; tablet No. SMN 2730. 

® ANET, p. 201. 

’ AR, I, Nos. 610, 646. 

8 AT, pp. 125-53. Cf. Haddad, p. 39. 

8 The Execration Texts found at Saqqara have been published by Posener, 
who transliterates the theophorus names with Hadad as the divine element 
thus: Jtnhddw, “Hadad has given” (E4), Hhshddw (E 6), ^Itphddw, “Hadad 
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of the penetration of Hadad into S3nia and Palestine in the nine¬ 
teenth century B.C. 

Ba^al-Hadad at Ugarit ^ 

Ba'al’s position as revealed by his 
own actions 

Ba‘al is the young fighter; he is described as fighting with El,^ 
with Yamm ® and M6t,* with the sons of Asherah ® and other ene¬ 
mies.® This shows Ba*al’s love of fighting. Although he is sometimes 
defeated, as by Mot, the final victory is his. Often his victories are 
due to the powerful assistance of other gods, such as ‘Anat and 
Ktr w Hss. 

By overcoming the strongest Ugaritic gods in battle, Ba‘al 
becom^lOTd of the Ugaritic pant|^pn, while he is still yomig. 
Ba'al’s great ambition is seen in his battles for dominion. After he 
has defeated Yamm, a desire for a magnificent palace comes into 
his mind, and he sends ‘Anat and Asherah to fetch approval from 
El. When this has been obtained and the palace has been built and 
he thus has achieved unlimited rule in the sky, his next wish is to 
extend his dominion to the earth. Realizing that a rival to that 
dominion is M6t, he attributes intentions of revolt to M6t: ‘‘M6t 
ralk out in his soul,/ the Beloved [of El] conceals in his heart: I am 
the one who will rule over the gods And, justified by this 

motivation, Ba'al at once sends his messengers into the underworld 
with a message to M6t requiring his submission. Although Ba‘al 
at first is defeated and killed by M6t, finally, though the aid of 
‘Anat, he takes over the rule of the earth. 

The dominance of Ba‘al in the assembly of gods on Mount LI 
has been mentioned above.® Ba‘al is in no way subject to the will 


has gathered” (E 7), TWtwArffii (E 16), Jndmhddw, (E igy wihdd 3 l (E 21), and 
... hddw (E 46). Posener, Princes et Pays d’Asie et de Nubie. Cf. also W. 
F. Albright, “The Land of Damascus between 1850 and 1750 B. C.," BASOR 
No. 83 (October, 1941). P- 34 - 

^ Cf. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts. 

* UM ‘nt, PI. x: V; see Appendix, pp. 185-86. 

® UM 68 . 

* DM 49: VI. 

» DM49: V: 1-4. 

* DM51: VII: 35 - 39 - 
’ DM 51: VII: 47-52. 

“ DM 137. Cf. supra, pp. 24, 25. 
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of El, disregarding his decision. The gods obey Ba'al’s words, which 
shows that Ba'al then has the actual authority in the assembly, 
and that El in no way is master of the situation. 

All the gods are under his command, servants of his will, and 
those who resist he overcomes. He is the real king of the gods. 

Ba‘al is a very emotional young hero. His youth is mentioned 
in the early texts of the Ba'al-'Anat cycle; he is called the lad,^ 
and all his emotions are as those of an adolescent. When the mes¬ 
sengers of Yamm have delivered their message, and El has sur¬ 
rendered Ba'al as Yamm’s slave, “then Prince Ba‘al is a maTi of 
the field of M6t [i.e., runs amuck]”; ^ seizing a knife he rushes 
against the messengers. Only two goddesses can keep him back 
and bring him to reason. That it is not strong gods, but goddesses 
alone who can hold him, shows his state of adolescence. The5Lare 
like mothers to him, and goddesses, especially his sister ‘An^ 
play a great role in his rule. Women are his best servants, whom he 
dispatches on most important errands, as in the petition to El. Both 
‘Anat and Asherah officiate as his servants, saying, "Both of us 
will bring his chalice,/ both of us will bring his cup!” ^ 

On another occasion, in the assembly of the gods, Ba'al has a 
fit of rage. He arises and spits in the midst of the assembly, 
rebuking the gods because of some displeasing act.* 

Raging because of the hypocrisy of El and other gods, he calls 
them, "Impious, profane persons.” ® Without taking into con¬ 
sideration who will be on his side and who against him, nor preparing 
much for the battle, Ba'al goes in person against Yamm. Dire 
curses he utters against Yamm,® and the whole battle with Yamm 
is described as a single combat, hke his other battles. 

Great are the deeds of Ba'al, but rather few his words. Greater is his 
strength than his wisdom. He commands Ktr w Hss to build a very 
big palace, but without further details, which Kt r himself has to in¬ 
vent. When Ktr advises him to have a window he refuses the advice, 
but later has to return to Ktr’s words and have the window installed.'^ 


‘ UM 133 rev. ‘nt: I: 20. 

* UM 137; 38, 43; see Appendix, p. 193. 

* UM 51: IV: 45-46; ‘nt: V; 41-42. 

* UM 51: III: 1-22. 

® UM 133 rev.: 8; see Appendix, pp. 193-94. The double-dealing of El is 
shown infra, p. 135. 

“ UM 137: 6-9. 

» UMst: VI: 106-15; VII: 14-28. 
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He does not see through the hypocrisies of El, but becomes an 
easy object for the tricks of El, because of which he is decoyed into 
the edge of the desert where he is killed by the devourers.^ 

The young Ba‘aHs s^xually highly potent. This is seen from the 
low sceries so vividly describing his sexual intercourse with ‘Anat 
in the meadow of Smk ^ and with a heifer in the field of fatlings.® 
When DnHl supplicates, Ba‘al draws near, but instead of ans¬ 
wering the prayer himself he brings it to El, who blesses DnHl.^ 
al w ays, bl^es; Ba*al mo stly cumes. wherefore his name occurs in 
a fixed curs^formula “May IJoron break thy head,/ '^AUrt SmBa^al 
thy pate!” * DnHl cries, “May Ba*al break the wings of the eagles,/ 
may Ba'al break their pinions that they may fall at my feet.” This 
Ba'al does and later DnHl shouts, “May Ba'al repair the wings of 
the eagles,/ may Ba‘al repair their pinions,” which Ba'al also does.® 

Ba'al's position as revealed by 
actions of others 

Nobody is as ready to serve Ba‘al as ‘Anat. According to her own 
account, she defeats most of the enemies of Ba‘al: Yamm, and 
probably a demon, and “Fire” the daughter of El Dbb,^ as well as 
M6t. Therefore, she is terrified when she sees the messengers of 
Ba*al approaching, for she has hardly experienced his sending for 
her except in time of crisis. Following his call, she at once leaves 
her own occupation and comes to him. When Ba‘al has revealed his 
secret of the palace, she at once is ready to go to El to receive his 
sanction, even if she will have to fight for it.’ She is sent with 
Asherah,® probably controlling her in her mission to El, for Ba'al 
hardly trusts Asherah. 

With the sole exception of the craftsman god Ktr and Ba'al’s two 
messengers, Ba‘al is served by women. Ba‘al is mighty through his 
women who unselfishly assist him in battle and service. But even 
more does their caretaking mean to him. This is above all the case 
with ‘Anat. It is very apparent that ‘Anat is not called Ba‘al’s wife. 


1 UM 

2 UM 76: II-III; 132. 

» UM 67; V: 18-25. 

* UM 127: 55-58. 

* UM I. Aqht: 105-120. 

» UM ‘nt: III: 35-IV: 47. 

’ UM ‘nt: V: 9-ri. 

* UM 51: IV: 13-19: V: 82-86. 
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but his sister, “the girl.” This shows their real relationship as one 
of working and fighting together. In that capacity he needs her 
most. She does not live with him; yet they have sexual inter- 
course.i The young Ba'al praises her as the girl (btlt),^ with whom 
he makes free love. 

‘Anat adores her young heroic brother and is devoted to him. 
She triumphs with Ba‘al, and bitterly weeps for him when mischief 
has befallen him. Most touching is the description of ‘Anat after 
Ba‘al has died: “She searches for him; hke the concern of a cow 
for her calf,/ like the concern of a ewe for her lamb, thus is the 
concern of ‘Anat for Ba‘al.” ® All her feeling is like a mother for her 
child. This weeping for Ba‘al can be compared with the weeping for 
Tammuz, which became a great passion among women. Like Ba‘al, 
Tammuz was described as a lad whose cult was of no ethical value.* 

The corpse of Ba‘8d is loaded upon her back by Sp^, and ‘Anat 
carries him up to his Mount Sap 4 n where she holds a great burial.® 
Later, upon meeting Mot, she seizes his garment and cries, “You 
M6t, give me my brother!” Upon a second encounter with Mot, 
‘Anat in her passionate sorrow cleaves M6t with the sword, and his 
flesh is eaten by the birds.® Thereby ‘Anat saves Ba‘al from the 
power .of-Mot aiuLrestores him to his dominion. And El, perceiving 
that Ba‘al is alive, sends ‘Anat with message to SpS to seek Ba‘al.'' 

Also SpS assists Ba‘al. Most important is her interference in the 
battle between Ba‘al and M6t which might have turned out to be a 
defeat of Ba‘al.® Sp^ bitterly weeps when she perceives that Ba‘al 
is dead.® 

Ktr w Hss, the craftsman of the gods, although not being part 
of the Dag 4 n, Ba‘al, ‘Anat family, also assists Ba‘al in a most 
valuable way. Above all his wise counsels are of great importance 
for the inexperienced Ba‘al. Ktr seems to have taken the initiative 
to proclaim Ba‘al king.^® He admonishes the gods not to lower their 

> UM 76: III; 132. 

* UM 76: II: 21. Cf. infra, p. 88, n. 2. 

® UM 49: II: 6-9, 27-30. 

* Cf. Th. Jacobsen, “Toward the Image of Tammuz,” History of Religions, 
I, No. 2 (Winter, 1961), 207-13, 

' UM 62. 

® UM ^<3: II. 

’ I7M49: III-IV. 

* UM 49: VI; 22-32. 

» UMZ. 

UM 133; ‘nt: I. 
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heads to anybody else but; "spread out a gift, serve ’Al’y 3 .n Ba*al,/ 
make Prince, Lord of the Earth the lord.” ^ Thereupon he is the 
first to serve Ba‘al, as an example to all others, cutting with an 
elegant knife the breast of a fatling and giving him food. By this 
wise prime minister * Ba‘al is protected from the crafty tricks of 
El whereby Ba'al otherwise would easily be brought to fall. Ktr 
serves Ba*al with the building of the palace and by furnishing it 
with beautiful and glorious furniture, according to his own im¬ 
pulse.® This shows what a whole-hearted friend Ba‘al has in Ktr. 

Besides these allies of Ba'al, who serve hmi willingly, Ba'al is 
obeyed by the other gods of the pantheon. El dares no open act of 
^poiHjMr^ainst Baikal. In the assembly of the gods he is com¬ 
pletely cowed and dares not resist Ba'al,* . 

Asherah also has to obey Ba‘al. Escorted by ‘Anat, she is sent 
to El where she has to proclaim the kingship of Ba*al and her 
allegiance to him.® 

The assembly of gods obeys Ba‘al. The seventy sons of Asherah 
partake in the great feast which Ba'al celebrates in his new palace 
and have to profess their allegiance to him.® The enemies of Ba'al 
quake when Ba'jil thunders and flee into the forests and the clefts 
of the mountains.'^ 

After Ba'al’s victory over Yamm, '^AUrt rebukes Ba'al because 
he has killed Yamm; therefore Ba'al is greatly ashamed.® This 
shows that although Ba‘al is so physically strong he is morally 
unprotected against reproof of guilt. It is for that same reason that 
Ba‘al fears M6t and is paralyzed when M6t, as an answer to Ba'al’s 
demand for submission, will avenge his brother Yamm.® At that 
point Ba‘al has no resistance, and both he and his retinue are 


^ UM ^nt: I: 1-4; see Appendix, p. 196. 

2 Ktr officiated to Ba^al in exactly the same way as Taautos (Hermes) to 
El-Kronos in the Phoenician History where Taautos is called the “secretary" 
(Ypafi^jiaTei!)?) of El-Kronos (PE i. 10. 15.). 

2 It was Ktr who spoke to Ba^al in UM 51: I: 4-23, giving to Ba'al the 
idea of having a new palace and instructing him now to obtain it .After 
having placed the message to El in Ba’^al's mouth, Ktr began the work on 
the iventory of the palace {UM 51: I: 24-44). 

^ l/Af 137. 

® Cf. infra, pp. 118-19. 

0 UM 51: VI: 44-59. 

’ UM 51: VII: 29-39. 

8 UM6Z: 28-31. 

8 C/M 67: I-II. 
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swallowed up by Mot without a fight. But later Mot is put to shame 
and has to submit to the rule of Ba^al over the earth, and with him 
the last resistance is broken. 

This shows the final absolute authority of Ba^al in the Ugaritic 
pantheon, where all fear and obey him, and every enemy has been 
defeated. Although B a^ig_stTongjbi powerJieisJa^^ in w isdom; 
but in that matter he is greatly assisted by his friends Kir and 
If it were not for the help of ‘Anat, Kir, and Sp^, Ba"al would never 
be able to hold the kingship of the gods at Ugarit. 

Banal’s epithets and function 

The name ^APiyan Ba^al is often paralleled by ^AlHy Qrdm, 
meaning ''the Strongest among Heroes,*' ^ describing Ba'al as the 
victorious war god.^ Ba^al is constantly seen in battle. In his 
earlier battles with Yamm and with his other enemies he uses long 
range weapons: the two swooping clubs given by Kir w Hss, which 
fly from the hands of Ba^al Uke eagles down into the deep where 
Yamm is sitting,^ or, according to another text, the cedar wood, 
which speeds ^ from his right hand.® Later in time, he fights with 
Mot and the sons of Asherah in hand-to-hand fighting; thus with 
Mot: 

They eye each other like glowing coals: ® M6t is strong, Ba^al is 
strong./ They gore like buffaloes: M6t is strong, Ba^al is strong./ 
They bite like serpents: M6t is strong, Ba^al is strong./ They kick*^ 
like “runners”®: M6t is down,, Ba^al is down upon him.® 

This change in battle method is important to notice as it is 

^ Cf. Akkadian quradu, “hero,“ and qardamu, “warrior." (Baneth) 

2 UM 51: VIII: 34-35; 67: II: lo-ii; <nt: III: ii. 

3 UM 6S: 11-25. 

* Ugaritic tgd; cf., classical Arabic xj, “to hasten, to speed." 

® UM 51: vil: 35-41. In the battle with El, described in UM ^nt, PI. 
x:V (see Appendix and infra, pp. 123-25), Hadad probably fought with 
long range weapons since a veritable thunder storm with lightning is des¬ 
cribed. 

® Cf. classical Arabic "embers, live coal, burning fire." Thus also 

John Gray, The Legacy of Canaan p. 62, n. 3. 

’ Ugaritic m^h\ cf, classical Arabic 1 "^". “to pull away/ out." Izz-al- 

Din Al-Yasin, The Lexical Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic (“Shelton 
Semitic Monograph Series," No. i; New York: Department of Semitics 
of Shelton College, 1952), p. 75. 

® Ugaritic lsm\ cf. Akkadian lasdmu, “to gallop, run." Gray, The Legacy 
of Canaan, p. 38, n. 4, p. 62, n, 4. (Virolleaud) 

3 UM 49: VI: 16-22. 
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connected with the change in the nature of Hadad, from being 
exclusively a sky god to become Lord of the Earth. 

Another epithet of Ba^al is rkb ^rpt, meaning the “Rider of the 
Clouds,” again characterizing Ba^al as the storm god.^ Thus he 
was often experienced by the people of Ugarit when Mount Casius 
was covered by heavy clouds and he roared hurling his lightning 
towards the sea, as in a terrible combat with the sea-monster. It is 
important to note that Ba^al always keeps his original character as 
the storm god of thunder and lightning. 

Banal's sovereignty is revealed by his divine name Hy, “the 
Exalted One.” ^ Upon his dominant rule in the sky all nature 
depends. Through the rifts in the clouds, which are the windows of 
his palace,^ Ba^al comes down as the life giving rain. Ba^al is the 
deified rain. When there is no rain in its time “Ba‘al fails,” ^ or 
“Ba^al is dead,” ® being swallowed up by Mot, the god of drought 
and sterility. When “the heavens rain fat and the wadies flow with 
honey . . . Ba^al is alive,” ® and gods and men rejoice. 

Originally Ba^al was not a dying deity. The thunderer, Hadad, 
never left the clouds with which he came and went. But when he 
becomes head of the Ugaritic pantheon his dominion is greatly 
extended—even to the earth, in contrast to his original domain of 
the sky—and he becomes zbl bH ^ars, “Prince, Lord of the Earth.” ’ 
Thereby he gets a rival in Mot who also desires to rule over the 
earth. When Ba^al at the apex of his power demands the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of Mot that he may gain the whole earth, he loses 
his life. As he descends into the underworld,® being swallowed up 
by Mot, Ba^al becomes a chthonic deity. From the underwold Ba^al 
arises again when Mot is slain. 

1 UM III: ii; V: 122, et al 

2 UM 126: III: 6, 8. As H. S. Nyberg and Dahood rightly recognized, 
Yahweh is called by this name in the Hebrew Bible. From his study of the 
name Nyberg concluded that Hy was the god of the universal heavens and 
god of the storm. Cf. M. Dahood, “The Divine Name ‘^filt in the Psalms,” 
Theological Studies, XIV (1953), 452-57. Stanley Gevirtz, Patterns in the 
Early Poetry of Israel (“The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago: 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization,” No. 32; Chicago :The University 
of Chicago Press, 1963), p. 86, n. 44. 

» UM 51: VII: 17-19. 

4 UM I. Aqht: 43. 

5 UM 67: VI: 23. 

® UM 49: III: 6-8. 

’ UM 49: I: 14-15; III: 3, 9t 21, et al. 

8 UM67: I, II: 1-7, V: 6-17. 
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The earth itself is dm dedJntQ-the-land-olBa*al/^which is made 
fertile by rainfaU^ and the "land of M6t,” the land of draught. When 
Ba^al is enticed to leave his land to go into the fringes of the desert 
he is killed in the dry heat (cf. UM 75). Thus the cultivated land is 
the actual domain of Ba^al, the "Lord of the Ploughed Land," who 
in case of drought neglects the furrows of his tillage {^nt mhriK)?^ 
According to him the seasons are divided: "And also the season 
of his rain Ba^al will appoint,/ the season of pouring down in 
streams ?. And he will give his voice in the clouds/ he will let loose 
the lightnings to the earth." ^ The death of A^t leads to a curse 
upon nature for the next seven-year cycle, thus expressed: "Seven 
years may Ba'al fail,/ eight the Rider of the Clouds. No dew, no 
rain; no welling-up of the deep, no sweetness of Ba'al's voice." ® 
This shows that Ba^al gave dew, rain, and caused the springs to 
well up. 

When M6t summons Ba^al down into the underworld, he says: 

As for you, take your clouds, your wind, your cloud-chariot,^ 
your rains. With your seven servants,/ your eight swine [-herds].® 
With you 'Piry, the daughter of Ar,\ with you Tly, the daughter of 
Rh, . . . Then you shall be numered among those who go down into 
the earth.® 

Banal's retinue of clouds, winds, and rain illustrates his function as 
the rain - providing storm god. Especially Banal's daughters ^ 

1 UM IV: 26-27. 

a UM 51: V: 68-71. 

® UM I. Aqht: 42-46. 

^ Ugaritic mdl means *'to saddle a beast," being paralleled with smd, 
"to harness" (in UM 51: IV: 9; i. Aqht: 52-53, 57-58); therefore, Moshe 
Held (in "Studies in Ugaritic Lexicography and Poetic Style" [unpublished 
Ph, D. dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1957], 
p, 47) suggests the meaning of mdlk "your cloud-chariot." Cf. Jonas C. 
Greenfield, "Ugaritic mdl and Its Cognates," Biblica, XLV, Fasc. 4 (1964), 

527-34- 

® Ugaritic hnzr=ATSihicjij^, Hebrew ‘T’lEj, "a swine." But the parallel 

with ^Im "servant" in this text indicates that the meaning of hnzrk is "your 
swine-herds”; cf. the mytL about Adonis (=Hadad) and the boar. The pig 
was a sacred animal to the Syrians. It was held to be an embodiment of 
Adonis and was sacrificed and eaten at sacrificial meals (Robertson Smith, 
pp. 290-91, 411, 475). Perhaps therefore the prohibition to eat swine's flesh 
in the Hebrew Bible. 

« UM 67: V: 6-16. 

’ As A. van Seims (in Marriage and Family Life in Ugaritic Literature 
["Pretoria Oriental Series I"; London: Luzac and Company, Ltd., 1954], 
p. 124, n. 85) points out they were Ba^aTs daughters (Ugaritic bt, plural 
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reflect his qualities. Pdry ^ is the daughter of Mr, from the root 
''to be light." Tly, from Ugaritic tly "dew," with a gentilic 
ending, is the daughter of Rh, probably related to Ugaritic rbb, 
"rain." Banal's third daughter Mrsy, from Ugaritic ^ars, "earth," 
with a gentilic ending, is the daughter of Y^bdr.^ Apparently Mr, 
Rb, Mrsy, and Y^bdr are the names of their mothers who were 
consorts of Ba^al. Thus the fcimily of Ba^al illustrates how Ba^al 
worked together with light, rain, and dew providing fertility for 
the cultivated land. 

By the fertility goddesses Asherah,® Mnat, and later M^^r^ who 
become his consor ts, Ba^al doubtless produces fertility. Thus also 
on^s.way^dctmjntqnether world Ba^al secures progeny by 
loving a h^er, perhaps thereby taking care of the continuation of 
^s funct i on.^ . 

Whereas Dagan and Mnat seldom are mentioned as recipients in 
the sacrificial lists, many sacrifices are offered to Ba^al, in whose 
worship the fertility cult concentrated. 

Local cults of Ba^al at Ugarit 

In Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History we read: 

And these [i.e.. Light, and Fire, and Flame] begat sons of surpassing 
size and might, whose names were applied to the mountains which 
they occupied: so that from them were named Mount Casius, and 
Libanus, and Antilibanus, and Brathy.® 

This statement is of great importance as it precisely reveals the old 
Canaanite concept of the mountains on which their great gods were 


hnt, means “daughter”) and not his brides which is proven by the fact that 
in the poem, The Wedding of Nikkal and the Moon Hrhb suggests to Yrh, 
who desires his daughter Nikkal, that he should rather espouse Pdry, the 
daughter of Ba*al (cf. UM 77: 24-30), which would be an impossibility if 
Pdry were Ba^aTs bride. 

^ The etymology of Pdry is unknown. (May it be related to Hebrew “ITS, 

“to scatter, disperse” ?) Pdry is mentioned after Ba'al of Sapan (or of the 
North) in an Aramaic text, cf. R. A. Bowman, “An Aramaic Religious Text 
in Demotic Script,” JNES, III, No. 4 (October, 1944), 219-31. She is called 
**Padry of Ar.ah. in that text. 

2 UM 51: 1 : 16-19, IV: 55-57. The fact that "^ar^y bt y^hdr is not mentioned 
in UM 67: V: 6-11, when M6t summons Ba'al and his daughters into “the 
earth” (i.e, the nether world), may be because ^arsy, as her name indicates, 
was connected with the earth, 

® Cf, infra, pp. 116-19. 

4 UM 67: V: i8ff. 

5 PE i, 10. 7. 
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believed to dwell. The mountains themselves were not conceived 
of as gods, but as the abode or shrine of the gods who dwelt upon 
them, and as such they were objects of reverence. As the first among 
them Mount Casius is mentioned which is the modem Jabal el 
Aqra‘ on the Syrian coast. North of ancient Ugarit; it is the Ugaritic 
Mount Sap^n which plays an important role in mythology, since it 
is there that Ba'al has his palace and from whence he rules over 
the earth. Therefore Ba'al is called Ba‘al-Sap&n and “Ba'al of the 
heights of Sapin.” ^ 

The mountain itself, which was named after Ba‘al, was believed 
to suffer compassion,^ just as all animated nature languished, at the 
mortal sickness of Krt as is seen from this beautiful description: 

For thee, O father, weeps the mountain Ba‘al-Sapan, the holy 
circuit./ The mightly circuit laments, the wide-winged circuit.® 

Among the other gods listed in the Ugaritic sacrificial lists, Ba'al- 
SapS,n, i.e., the manifestation of Ba'al upon Mount Sap 4 n, is 
mentioned as receiving many sacrifices.* Several times only Sapfln, 
who receives large beasts, is written ® which must stand for Ba'al- 
SapS,n, since an important cult of the mountain SapSn itself, 
independent of the dominant cult of Ba‘al of Sap 4 n is hardly 
conceivable, nor in agreement with Ugaritic mythology according 
to which the mountain Sapin plays no role as a god, in contrast to 
Ba‘al of Sapin. 

The cult of Ba‘al-Sapan spread widely. In a text of Tudhaliya 
IV Adad of Mount Hazzi (= Sapan) is invoked together with other 
deities.® Also in Hurro-Hittite m5rthology Mount Hazzi is the stage 
for combats between the Storm-god and the sea-monster. Ba‘al- 
Sapan is invoked in a treaty between Esarhaddon and Ba'lu, king 
of T5n:e: “May Ba^al-sameme and Ba'^al ma-la-gi-e and Ba'^al- 
sapunu let loose an evil wind upon your ships, tear their riggings. 


* Ugaritic bH frrt fpn UM 49: VI: 12-13. bH mrym ^pn UM 51: V: 85; 
67: 1 : lo-ii; ^nt: IV: 81-82. 

“ For the concept of personified mountains cf. infra, pp. 79-80. 

® UM 125: 6-9, 106-109. 

* UM i: lo; 9: 14: 107: 10. 

® UM 3: 34, 42; 9: 4, 7. In UM 17: 33 HI fpn is listed, apparently mean¬ 
ing “the god [Ba'al-] Sapan," since HI also is written before the names of 
other gods in that list. 

* Jean Nougayrol, "Textes accadiens des archives sud,” PRU, IV (“MRS," 
Vol. IX, 1956), 137. 
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carry away their masts/' ^ Even to Egypt the cult of Ba^al-Sap 4 n 
reached as is evidenced by the geographical name Ba^al-Saphon 
on the route of the children of Israel when they went out of Egypt.^ 
A stela found in Ugarit is dedicated by an Egyptian to Seth of 
pwfi^ (= Sapuna).® The picture of the striding Storm-god with 
horns on his head and dressed in a short kilt with his right hand 
raised to wield a bludgeon and holding the lightning bolt in his left 
hand is very similar to figurines of the Storm-god found at Ugarit 
and Minet el Beida,^ and others found in the ruins of the first 
temple of Tell ed Duweir,® and at Megiddo.® 

A text which lists bH^ugrt after hH spn refers to the local Ba^al 
cult at Ugarit in the sanctuary which was found during the ex¬ 
cavation in 1929.® Another text lists bH knp, perhaps meaning 
"Ba^al of the Wing," as recipient of sacrifices,® Many theophorous 
names from Ugarit contain the name of Ba^al.^® 

Ba^aUHadad in Phoenicia and Palestine 

We have already considered the occurrence of the name Hadad 
in the second set of Egyptian Execration Texts dating from about 
1825 B.C., which is our earliest evidence of the god Hadad in 
Phoenicia and Palestine. 

In Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History we read that the sons 
of "Fire" were divine giants after whom the great mountains were 
named, Casius, Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Brathy. In a Phoeni- 


1 AR, II, No. 587. 

2 Exod. 14: 2. 

3 Schaeffer, Ugaritica, I, pp. 39-41 and Fig. 30; Schaeffer, "Les fouilles 
de Minet-el-Beida et de Ras-Shamra,'" Syria, XIII (1932), 25. This statue 
dates from the beginning of the thirteenth century B.C, If Ugaritic $pn ever 
was pronounced ^apdn, the rounding of to 6 had already taken place by 
that time. For the identification of Seth with Ba'al-Hadad, cf. supra, p. 68. 

^Cl, F.-A. Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit, Pis. 
xxxiii and xxxv, Fig. i. ANEP, Figs, 481, 484, 490. 

® J. L. Starkey, “Fourth Season*s Work at Tell Duweir, 1935-36,” PEQ, 
1936, p. 185, PL iv. Fig. 3. 

® G. Loud, Megiddo, Vol. II: Seasons of 1935-39, Plates (“The University 
of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications,” Vol. LXII; Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1948), Pis. 235-39. ANEP. Figs. 494, 496. 

’ UM 107: II. 

® Schaeffer, Syria, XIII, 20 and PL xiv. 

® UMg: 6. 

A collection of these names is in Aistleitner, . . . , No. 545. 

PE i. 10. 7. 
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cian inscription from Cyprus Ba^al-Lebanon is mentioned.^ He is 
called Adad of Lebanon on inscriptions from Janicula in Rome.^ 
The ancient Psalm 68 shows us the concept of personified mountains: 

The mount of God is Mount Bashan,/ a many-peaked monutain is 
Mount Bashan. Why do ye look with envy, ye many-peaked moun¬ 
tains, upon the mount that Elohim has desired for his abode?/ yea, 
Yahweh will dwell there forever.® 

In the same poem we read: 

To Him that rideth upon the heavensi,/ the heavens which are of 
old: lo, He uttereth His voice,/ a mighty voice; ascribe ye strength 
unto God! His excellency is over Israel,/ and His strength is in the 
clouds.*' ^ 

Like Ba^al, Yahweh rides on the clouds ® thundering mightily, and 
He, too, dwells upon the highest mountains. It seems, however, 
that such praises originally were sung to the honor of the distinct 
storm god Ba^al-Hadad. 

The Ba%l cults upon the high mountains of Syria were probably 
as old as the penetration of Ba^al into those regions. In Ugarit 
Ba^al*s strife for the holy mountain of Sapan was identical with his 
accession to the kingship of the gods. 

Mount Carmel may be the nl qdS, "the holy cape," listed by 
Thutmosis HI.® Shalmaneser III in his annals probably refers to 
this mountain as he mentions baHi-ra^siJ^ That this mountain was 
the seat of worship of Ba^al-Hadad is affirmed by the story of 
Elijah's contest with the Ba^al prophets on Mount Carmel.® 

1 CIS, I, No. 5; A. B. Cook, Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion, Vol. I 

(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1914), p- i* 

2 Ibid., p. 551 - 

3 Ps. 68: 16-17. 

4 Ps. 68: 34 - 35 * 

® Ps. 68: 5, considering Hebrew =Ugaritic ^rpt, Akkadian urpdti, 

A change from p to h can easily happen, cf. J. Aistleitner, Untersuchungen 
zur Grammatik des Ugaritischen (“Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der 
sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-histo- 
rische Klasse,** Band 100, Heft 6; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, i 954 )» §§ 

II, 12, pp. 11-12. 

® J. Simons, Handbook Joy the Study of the Egyptian Typographical Lists 
Relating to Western Asia (Leiden: E. J. Brill, I 937 . List I, No. 48; XXIII, 
i; XXVII, 108. Otto Eissfeldt, Der Gott Karmel (**Sitzungsberichte der 
deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, 
Literaturund Kunst,” 1953, No. i; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, I 954 )» PP* 

7 AR, I, No. 672. 

8 1. Ki. 18; it is a problem whether the word Ba'al in the following geo¬ 
graphical designations refers to Hadad or to local numens or spirits, but se- 
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The Tell el Amama letters show us the great popularity of Hadad 
in Syria and Palestine. Many personal names from those regions 
contain Hadad in one form or other. ^ 

From the Hebrew Bible ^ we have early evidence of Hadad in 
Palestine. One of the sons of Ishmael was called Hadad,® and some 
of the earliest kings of Edom had theophorous names with Hadad 
and Ba'al.* In the Book of Judges Ba'al is mentioned together with 
the female deities Asherah and Astarte.® Gideon threw down the 
altar of Ba'al and the Asherah by it from the top of the strong 
place.® In i. Samuel again there are references to worship of Ba*al 
and Astarte by Israel.’ 

After the death of Gideon, the Israelites “went a whoring” after 
Ba‘al and set up Ba‘al-Beiith, meaning “Ba'al of the Covenant.” ® 
Ba‘al-Berith was the god of Shechem where his house weis a 
stronghold.® This house must have had a treasure, which is natural 
since Shechem lay on an important caravan route.In the temple 
of Ba'al-Berith feasts were held where the people ate and drank.^^ 
When Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, the king of Israel was sick he 
sent messengers to Ba'al-zebub (aiai *?S 3 ), the god of Ekron in 
Philistia to inquire of him if he would recover from his disease,^® 


veral of them probably reflect local cults of Hadad: Ba^al-Gad (Josh. 11:17; 
12: 7; 13: 5), a town at the foot of Mount Hermon, perhaps the same as 
Ba'al-Hermon (Jud. 3:3; i. Chr. 5:23.); Ba"al-Hamon (Cant. 8:11.); 
Ba^al-Hazor (2. Sam. 13: 23.), which is on the border of Ephraim and Ben¬ 
jamin; Beth-Ba‘al-Meon (Josh. 13: 17; the Moabite Stone, 9, 30.), belonging 
to the tribe of Reuben; Ba"al-Peor (Num. 25: 1-9.), in the land of Moab; 
Ba'al Shalishah {2. Ki. 4: 42.), near Gilgal; Ba^al-Tamar (Jud. 20: 33.), 
near Gibea; Ba'al (i. Chr. 4: 33.), in the tribe of Simeon. 

Cf. infra, p. 145. 

2 Cf. M. J. Mulder, Ba^al in het Oude Testament (Den Haag: Van Keulen 
N. V., 1962). 

3 I. Chr. i: 30. 

4 Gen. 36: 35, 38, 39. The Edomites were of Aramean origin, 

6 Jud, 2: 13; 3: 7; 10. 6;. 

e Jud. 6: 25ff. 

’ I. Sam. 7: 3-4. 

8 Jud, 8: 33. 

® Jud, 9: 46. In Jud. 9 verse 4 we read '*the house of Ba^al-Berith,” in 
verse 27 *'the house of their god,** and in verse 46 “the house of 
probably meaning “of the god [Ba'al-] Berith’*; being used as an ap¬ 
pellative and Berith an abbreviation of Ba^al-Berith (like Sapan in Ugaritic 
sacrificial lists probably stands for Ba'al Sapan). 

10 Jud. 9: 4. 

Jud. 9: 27. 

2. Ki. 1: 2. 
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showing us that Ba^al revealed himself in oracular way. Zebub 
seems to be an epithet of Ba^al.^ 

Through the political marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, the daughter 
of Ethba^al, king of the Sidonians, the highly organized cult of 
Ba^al of Tyre was introduced and established at Samaria,^ where 
Ahab built a temple for Ba^al and employed 450 prophets of Ba^al.® 
By the introduction of the organized cult of the Phoenician Ba‘al 
into Israel, Ba^al gained a strong foothold there, whence his cult 
spread into Judah. This resulted in a fierce rivalry between 
Yahwism and Ba^alism which shall be described later. 

According to Jeremiah, incense was burnt unto Ba'al upon the 
roofs of the houses; ^ and high places of Ba^al were built in the 
valley of the sons of Hinnom, where the sons of Israelites were 
burnt in the fire as bumt-offerings unto Ba^al.® Herein Ba^al seems 
to have been associated with Molech.® 

- J; Z!;:. ]• • ’ 

The name may be a corruption of which we meet in 

the New Testament written as BeeX^epotiX (Matth. 10: 25; 12: 24, 27), which 
calls him Pnnce of Demons,“ cf. “King of the Gods“ which is the epithet 
of Hadad in Sanchuniathon^s Phoenician History {PE i. 10. 24). Through the 
Ugaritic texts light has been shed on this name. In them we find Ba'al 
described repeatedly as zhl bH “Prince, Lord of Earth” {UM 49: I: 

III* 3 * 9 ^ 21; et al.). That zbl means “prince (ship)” is seen by its 
association with mlk {UM 6: 26) and by khi zblkm “the thrones of your 
princeships {UM 126: V: 25; 137: 25; et aL). Another etymology, less 
probable, derives it from a root zbl which means “invalid” {UM Krt: 98, 
186), zbln disease, But Ba^al seems neither to have anything to do with 
disease, nor with “flies,” as has been thought by associating the epithet 
with meaning ”fUes.” The Septuagint translates the name as BaaX jAutav 
(fAuia ‘'fly”), zbl was the royal title of the Ugaritic gods, e.g., zbl yrh {UM i. 
Aqht: 164). In ^e Egyptian execration texts we find the name of a prince 
TblwhddH, the first element of which Posener identifies with * 731 , the second 
with Hadad (Posener, p. 73, E 16). Ugaritic zbl bH became the standard 
title of Ba^al, which may have been shortened to bH zbl “Ba'al the Prince.” 
That zbl came to designate Ba^al we see from the theophorous name Jezebel, 
Ahab s wife, the daughter of Ethba'al, king of the Sidonians. Both 

(probably assimilated from Vat DK) and have the same meaning of 

“Prince Ba^alexists,” cf. Ugaritic Ht zbl bH ^ars {UM 49: III: 3), thus indi¬ 
cating the cult of the dying and reviving fertility god. Cf. infra, p. 181, n. 4. 

2 I. Ki. 16: 32. In Tyre Ba«al was called Melqarth, “the king of the city.” 
Cf. the Phoenician History: “But to Demariis is bom Melkathros who is 
also called Herakles.” PE i. 10. 22. That Melqarth was considered a son of 
Demariis means that Melqarth was an hypostasis of Hadad. Melqarth was 
called Herakles by the Greeks. 

® I. Ki. 18: 19. Jer. 32: 29. s Jer. 19: 5; 32: 35. 

® Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 162-64. J* Gray 
argues for the identification of Molech with ^Attr\ Gray, The Legacy of 
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^Anat ^ 

The powerful warrior goddess ^Anat, the sister and, on occasion, 
the consort of Ba"al at Ugarit, is also attested in the region of the 
Middle Euphrates, where we have early evidences of her cult. 

Thus "Anat is mentioned as Hanat in the list of deities officially 
worshipped at Mari under the reign of Zimri-Lim, and she receives 
two sheep.2 The city Hanat, today ^Anah, which is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates, was named after her and probably 
devoted to her.® "^Anat also occurs in several theophorous names 
from Mari, e.g., Ha-ab-du~(ilu) Ha-na-atJ^ Ha-mi-{ilu) Ha-na-at,^ 
Zi-ik-ri-Ha-na-aL^ Names with 'Anat as a theophoric element 
occur in the earliest known cuneiform texts of the Hammurapi 
period, e.g.: Bu-nU'-a-na-UP Mu-ti-ci-na-ta,^ Zi-im’-ri-ha’-na-ta,^ et 
From Alalah IV we meet the name Ap-U-a-na4i}'^ and in the 
Tell el Amarna tablets occurs the name A-na4i,'^^ 

The cult of "Anat in Palestine is evidenced by place names 
mentioned in the Hebrew Bible such as: Beth-^Anat in Nephtah,^® 


Canaan, pp, 125-27. Molech, Moloch, Milkom, and Malkam are only variations 
of mlk “king/' Being used as the sole designation for the king of the local 
pantheon, it developed into a proper name of that god. In Phoenicia Hadad 
was called mlk. From 2. -Ki. 17:31 we learn that the Sepharvites burned their 
children in the fire to Adrammelech (probably from A dad-milk) and Anam- 
melech the gods of Sepharvaim. 

1 A West Semitic name of still unknown meaning. That the vocalization 
is 1^55 is confirmed by the first element of the Ugaritic personal name '^a-na- 

ii-um-mi. cf. Ch, Virolleaud, “Six textes de Ras Shamra,” Syria, XXVIII 
(1951), 175, 1 . 7; pp. 176-77. In Akkadian the name was speUed both a-na- 
ta and ha-na-ta according to the custom of rendering West Semitic V by 
a ^ in Akkadian; studies of ‘^Anat: Umberto Cassuto, The Goddess Anath 
W. F. Albright, “The Evolution of the West-Semitic Divinity ^An—'Anat- 
^Atta," AJSL, XLI, No. 2 (January, 1925), 73-101. 

2 Dossin, Studia Mariana, pp. 43ff. 

® Dossin, Syria, XXI, 159. 

* J. Bott6ro, “Textes 6conomiques et administratifs," ARM, VII (i 957 )» 
No. 181 rev.: 13. 

® Ibid., No. 184 rev.: 4. 

® Ibid., No. 130: 5. 

7 CT, VIII (1899), 17c: 14- 

8 Cr, VIII {i 899 )> 17c: 15 - 

» CT, IV (1898), la: 16, 17. 

18 K. L. Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names (“Acta Societatis Scientiarum 
Fennicae," XLIII, No. i; Helsingfors, 1914)* P* 251* 

11 AT, p. 128. AT, No. 300: 14; No. 301: 6. 

18 EA, II, No. 170, 1 . 43. 

1® Josh. 19: 38, 
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Beth-^Anot in Judah/ and ^Anatdt in Benjamin/ the first two 
indicate that there were temples of ^Anat. One of the Hebrew 
judges had the name Shamgar, the son of *Anat 

One of the temples excavated in Beth-shan^ in Palestine was 
devoted to Mikal, the other to ^Anat, since an Eg3rptian stela 
showing the figure of ^Anat was found in it. The goddess wears on 
her head a plumed crown and holds in her left the was sceptre of 
''happiness'* and in her right hand the ankh, sign of "life." Before 
the crown are two lines of text which read, "Antit, the queen of 
heaven, the mistress of all the gods." Above her worshipper is 
written, "An offering which the king gives to Antit, that she may 
mve all life, prosperity, and health to the ka of Hesi-Nekht." ® 
^The cult of ^Anat already in the eighteenth century B.C. had 
penetrated into Egypt with the Semitic elements among the 
Hyksos. One of the Hyksos rulers was called ^Anat-her, "^Anat is 
content?," another ruler had the name Herit-^Antha, "Terror (of) 
‘Anat^." ® The favorite chariot team of Seti I was named "^Anat is 
content" {^Anat-hriy).’^ At Tanis there was a temple for ‘Anat. In 
it was found a statue of ^Anat and Ramses II sitting together. 
‘Anat wears the crown of Upper Egypt; she has placed her left 
hand upon the king's shoulder. On another stela ‘Anat stands 
holding the hand of Ramses II, according to the inscription speaking 
to him, "I am your mother Anta ... in life, firmness, happiness. 
When you conquered all the lands I was with you. Your . . . are 
fire in darkness. All the lands tremble with fear before you . . . 
Ramses beloved of Anta, Lady of Heaven." ® Ramses calls himself 

1 Josh. 15: 59. 

2 Josh. 21: 18; Jer. i: i. Plural indicating totality of manifestations of 
the deity. 

® Jud. 5: 6. ^ City level No. V. 

® Rowe, The Topography and History of Beth-Shan, pp. 32-33, PI. 50, No. 2. 

® Alexis Mallon, '‘Les Hebreux en fegypte,” Orientalia, III {1921), 44-45. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders with Names (London: School 
of Archaeology in Egypt, 1917), PI. xxi, No. i. Albright thinks that the element 
her is the Semitic *nn, “mountain."’ Albright, From the Stone Age to Christia¬ 
nity, p. 246. Thus ^Anat-her may mean “^Anat of the Mountain," cf. 'Anat’s 
Ugaritic name St gr “Lady of the Mountain"? (UM ‘nt: II: 5). Robert 
Eisler in Die kenitischen Weihinschriften der Hyksoszeit (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Germany: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1919), p. 142, n. 4 suggests the 
reading . 

’ J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (2d ed. rev.; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1924), p. 449. 

® Pierre Montet, Les nonvelles foiiilles de Tanis, 1929-1932 (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1933), PP- 108, 125, 126, Pis. xlv, liv, Ixx-lxxii. 
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“hero of ^Anat/' ^ and his sword was called '*‘Anat is victorious/' ^ 
and his dog was named ''^Anat protects/' ^ Ramses III calls the two 
goddesses, ^Anat and Astarte, "'his shield." * On an Egyptian stela 
^Anat is represented as sitting on a throne with shield and spear 
in her left hand, wielding a battle-axe in her right hand. The text 
on the stela describes ^Anat as "Queen of Heaven, Mistress of the 
Gods." ® All these evidences show her importance in Egypt as the 
goddess of war. In the Harris Magical Papyrus ^Anat and Astarte 
are called "the great goddesses, who conceive but do not bear." ® 
Another Egyptian papyrus from the twentieth dynastly tells us 
that ‘Anat and Astarte are Seth's wives.’ An Aramaic stele, 
probably from the end of the sixth century B.C., found in Eg5pt 
mentions a priest of "Ba^al, the husband of ^Anat." ® 

In the Elephantine Papyri of the fifth century B.C. we find the 
two divine names ^AnaUhet^el and ^Anat~Yahu, In a sacrificial list 
^Anat-b6t^el is mentioned sharing in the offerings with Yahu, who 
is Yahweh.® In another text a Jew swears "by Yahu the god, by 
the temple, and by ‘Anat-Yahu," This is an evidence of the syn¬ 
cretism which the Israelite prophets unceasingly had denounced. 
Although Yahweh remained the most important god in the Jewish 
colony at Elephantine, and the sanctuary of the colony was His 

1 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tunis (2 vols.; London: Triibner & Co., 1888-89), 
I, PI. vii. No. 44; II, p. 22. 

2 Heinrich Brugsch-Bey, Geschichte Aegypiens unter den Pharaonen 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1877), p. 529. 

^ A. Erman, Aegypten tmd aegyptisches Leben im AUertum, rev. H. Ranke 
(2d ed. rev.; Tubingen, Germany: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, i923(, p- 616, 
n. 3. 

^ J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents, IV 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1906), 62. 

® AOB, PI. cxiv, Fig. 270. Cf. the references to the “Queen of Heaven” 
in Jeremiah 7: 17-18, 44: 15-19, 25. 

® Le papyrus magique Harris, trans. F. Chabas (Chalon-sur-Saone, France: 
Imprimerie de J. Dejussieu, i86o), pp. 55f. 

’ The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. i, trans. Alan H. Gardiner (London: 
The Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 15, and n. 10. 

® A. Dupont-Sommer, “Une stele aram^enne d'un 

pretre de Ba^al trouv^e en figypte,” Syria, XXXIII (1956), 79-S7. 

® A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B. C.(Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1923), No. 22: VII: 122-25. 

Ibid,, No. 44: 1-3. should be compared with the personal name in 

the Bible (i. Chr. 8: 24) Also, the personal name ^Anati occurs in 

the Elephantine Papyri (Cowley, No. 22: VI: 108). Cf. the study by Albert 
Vincent, La religion des Judio- Aramiens d*jSldphantine (Paris: Librairie 
orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1937). 
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temple, they had allowed paganism, to penetrate into their religion 
and had associated Yahweh with the goddess *Anat as His consort. 
In a Greek- Phoenician bilingual inscription found on Cyprus 
''to ‘Anat, Strength of the Living” (D*’n IV T\yvb) is translated as 
"to Athena the Savior Nike” (i.e., goddess of victory) (’Aevjv? 
acoTstpq: Ntxy)).^ Thus Athena in the Phoenician History is ^Anat, 
who plays an important role. She is the daughter of El-Kronos, and, 
according to her advice, El-Kronos makes a sickle and a spear of 
iron whereby he drives his father Uranos from his government and 
succeeds to the kingship.^ It is interesting to note that *Anat 
assists El-Kronos in his battle against Uranos in this effective way, 
when we compare this with her effective assistance of Ba^al in the 
battles and in gaining the kingship in the Ugaritic texts. Later we 
hear that El-Kronos gives the kingdom of Attica to Athena.® 
Probably Philo ingeniously wrote Attica because of the great fame 
of the goddess of Athens, Athena. That part of the world, however, 
hardly played any important role at the time of Sanchuniathon. 
Sanchuniathon originally may have assigned to her another region 
of greater prominence within his horizon, where the cult of ‘Anat 
was important. Thus ^Anat is described solely in her function of 
goddes of war in the Phoenician History, 


1 C/ 5 , I, No. 95. Cook, pp. 8of. Similar conversion of oriental gods to 
Greek equivalents: At Persepolis there was excavated a fire-temple with 
Greek inscriptions in which occur the oldest identifications of Zoroastrian 
deities with Greek gods, dating from shortly after the time of Alexander, 
Zeus Megistos was identified with Hormizd, ApoUo and Helios with Mithra, 
and Artemis and queen Athena with Anahit hanok-nam **whose name is 
Lady.'* Cf. E. E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (“The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy," 1934; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1935), P- 44 * I^ Jarphz at Kizil-Irmak Y. J. Smir- 
now discovered a relief which has Aramaic inscriptions describing Bel's 
marriage with the Mazdean goddess Den-Mazdaiasnis. Cf. M. Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, I (Giessen: J. Ricker'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1902), 59-74. 

2 PE i. 10. 16. Women were often active in crisis; especially were they 
important in diplomatic affairs, because they could more easily persuade the 
male potentates. Furthermore, women by their sex were somewhat protected 
from outward violence against them. Cf. Rebekka's assistance of Jacob, 
Rahab, Deborah's assistance of Barak, Jael; Michal's aid to David, Judith. 
Cf, Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History, where Uranos repeatedly sent 
women against El [PE i. 10. 19). In diplomatic affairs: Abigail's prayer 
before David, the woman of Tekoah before David, the woman of Abel- 
Beth-Maacah before Joab, Bathsheba on Adonijah's behalf before Solomon, 
Esther. 

® PE i. 10. 24. 
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In the Ugaritic mythological texts, especially in the Ba'al-^Anat 
cycle, ‘Anat plays a very important role. There also, we find her 
as goddess of war, usually fighting for Ba"al. When Ba'al needs 
the sanction of El to build a palace, she and Asherah bring the 
petition to El. As Athena assists El-Kronos in gaining the kingship 
in the Phoenician History, so ‘Anat assists Ba'al, although less by 
advice and more by strength. When Ba^l has revealed to *Anat his 
kingly desire to have a palace, she replies: 

He will reconsider for my sake, will Bull El, my father,/ he will 
reconsider for my sake and for his own, least I trample him like 
a lamb to the earth, cause his grey hair to flow with blood,/ the 
^e5mess of his beard with gore, unless ? he give a house to Ba'al 
like the gods*,/ and a court like the sons* of Asherah! ^ 

This threat she repeats before the terrified El, who grants her all 
that she desires. 

^Anat is always ready to fight for Ba^aFs cause.^ Thus by ^Anat's 
power Ba^al is loosened from the grip of Mot, whom she completely 
annihilates.® 

But not only against gods and monsters is she a fearless and 
ruthless goddess of war. She also leads terrible warfare against the 
human beings: 

And behold, Anat fights in the vaUey,/ she slays between the two 
cities; she fights the people of the [se]a-coast ?,/ she destroys mankind 
of the sunrise. Under her are the he[ads] like clods of dirt ^ above 
her are the hands like locusts; like grasshoppers® without® number’ 
are the hands of soldiers, she hangs® heads upon her back,/ she 
fastens hands in her girdle. To the knees she plunges in blood of 
warriors,/ to the throat in gore of soldiers. ® 

1 UM «nt. PI. vi: IV: 6-V: 12. 

2 UM ‘nt: III: 35-IV: 47. 

3 UM 49: II: 30-37. It was very difficult to annihilate a god. In spite of 
being slain, ground, dispersed, burned, and eaten M6t arose after the comple¬ 
tion of the cycle of seven years. 

^ Cf. 2^45", “clod of dirt, filth; turbidity,” frequent in classical Arabic. 
Cassuto translates “balls”, cf. biblical Hebrew “in?. Cassuto, The Goddess 
Anath, P. 77. 

® Cf. Arabic j»La 5 , “locust, grasshopper.” (Ibid) 

® Cf. classical Arabicj^, “other than; no, not, non-.” 

’ Ugaritic mn may be infinitive construct of mny, “to count.” 

Cassuto, The Goddess Anath, p. 77, considers Hk to be derived from a 
root represented in classical Arabic as siJbic-, “to cling, be attached.” 

® UM ‘nt: II: 5-15. This may reflect local warfare at the Phoenician 
coast. 
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This description of "Anat's massacres corresponds to the representa¬ 
tions of her. After the battles outside she fights violently in her 
palace, and her heart is filled with joy. After the battles she washes 
her hands in the blood of soldiers.^ 

But ^Anat is also a goddess of love. She is a charming girl {btlt ); ^ 
and although she is the sister of Ba^al, she is also his consort. She 
is described as a cow,^ and by her a bull is born to Ba'al.^ In a 
Hurrian list of deities from Ugarit ^Anat is mentioned just after 
hmn (i.e., ^Humunni, the Storm-god) which shows her association 
with the Storm-god.® 

In the poem Birth of the Gods ‘Anat occurs under the name 
Rhmy ® i(rhm literally meaning “womb,'' thus describing her as a 
mother goddess) and she is one of the two wives of El who provide 
fertility by childbirth. That Rhmy ^ (once written Rhm ®) in this 
poem is ^Anat, is proven by another text where ^Anat is called 
Rhm ^Anaty Both the young gods and kings of Ugarit suckled at 
the breasts of Asherah and 'Anat, wherefore these goddesses are 
called “the wetnurses of the gods.“^® This important function of 
‘Anat is beautifully represented on an ivory plate from a bed in the 
palace of the king of Ugarit.^^ On that plate, ^Anat is portrayed with 
horns and wings, which agrees with the description of her in the 
myths.Her function as procreatress may also be seen from her 
epithet ybmt IHmm, “Sister-in-Law of the Nations." 


1 UM 'nt: II. 

2 UM 6: 19; 49: II: 14, III: 22, 23, IV: 45; et al. Ugaritic btli is cognate 
with Hebrew n'pma, 'Virgin,” Arabic “virgin,” and Akkadian batuUu. 

BatuUu means “an adolescent, nubile girl.” The word denotes primarily an 
age group; only in specific later contexts, such as in the Assyrian Code and 
in Neo Babylonian marriage contracts does it assume the connotation 
“virgin.” Cf. batuUu in the Assyrian Dictionary. Since 'Anat at Ugarit has 
sexual intercourse with El and Ba'al, we assume that Ugaritic btlt has the 
original meaning of the Akkadian batuUu. 

3 UM 76: II: 21-22. 

4 UM 76: III. 

® Ch. ViroUeaud, “Vocabulaire de Ras Shamra en langue inconnue,” 
Syria, XII (1931), 389-90. 

® UM 52: 16; cf. UM 49: II: 27. ® rhm *nt UM 49: II: 27. 

’ UM 52: 16, 28. 10 Cf. UM 128: II: 26-28. 

® UM 52: 13. 11 Cf. supra, p. 22 and n. i. 

‘*She stamps with her feet, and the earth trembles” {UM 51: V: 82-83), 
“she lifts the wing and waves [it] as she flies” {UM 76: II: lo-ii), and in 
UM 3 Aqht “obverse” ^Anat flies among the vultures. Her horns are mention¬ 
ed in UM 76: II: 21-22. 

UM 51: II: 15-16; 2 Aqht: VI: 19; et al. 
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The priests of Ugarit performed complex fertility rites in order 
to stimulate the gods to give fertility.^ But even the gods themselves 
performed such rites. Thus both El and Ba^al call upon ^Anat: 
“Place meal-offerings^ ^ in the earth,/ put mandrakes^ ® in the 
dust,/ pour out a peace-offering into the midst of the earth,/ press 
pot[s] ^ into holes,® into the midst of the fields!“ ® She apparently 
is the only one who can take care of that function of fertilizing the 
soil. In the excavations of ancient Ugarit there was found that 

... a large baked clay pipe was buried upright in the ground, and 
through it libations were poured deep into the earth, exactly as 
required by the rite. Holes made at various levels in the pipe allowed 
liquid offerings to flow away into the sod. Pots were buried at the 
lower end of the pipe, as mentioned in the text. Among the pots 
were rhytons, a sort of funnel for libations which well illustrated 
the ritual nature of this deposit.*^ 

Another recurring act of ^Anat may similarly indicate a fertility 
rite: "She draws water and bathes; the dew of heaven,/ the fatness 
of the earth,/ the rain of the Rider of the Clouds; the dew that the 
heavens pour out,/ the rain that the stars pour out.” ® When the 
mist went up from the ground and fell down from heaven moistening 
the surface of the ground (at dawn), ^Anat was believed to be 
bathing. Again we notice that she is closely attached to Ba^al in 
his quality of fertility god. 

In a Ugaritic mythological text {RS 22.225),® recently discovered 
in the same house as the other mythological texts, ^Anat is described 
as eating the flesh of Ba'al without a knife and drinking his blood 

1 Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit, p. 47; PL xxviii. 

2 Ugaritic mlhmt may come from the root Ihm, *‘to eat.'* Ginsberg trans¬ 
lates “war," cf. biblical Hebrew HDnVtt, “war." (ANET, p, 136.) 

® Cf. biblical Hebrew *’“7^. (Virolleaud) That mandrakes promoted fertili¬ 
ty is seen in the contest between Rachel and Leah with Jacob; cf. Gen. 30: 
14-16 and Cant. 7: 14, Or Ugaritic ddym may mean “pots," being related 
to dd, like Hebreew ’’in (Jer. 24: i) seems to be related to in. 

^ Ugaritic dd, cf. Akkadian dudu, “kettle," Egyptian didi, “pot." biblical 
Hebrew m, “boiler, caldron, pot." (Dhorme) 

® Ugaritic ^arb, cf. Hebrew “to press into holes, make holes; to join," 
(Talmud). 

* UM ‘nt: IV 52-54, PI. ix: II: 3-4, 19-21, et al. Cf. the discussion of 
different translations of this Ugaritic passage in Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras 
Shamra Texts, p. 19. 

’ Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts. . . , p. 47. 

8 UM <nt: II: 38-41, IV: 86-88. 

8 Ch. Virolleaud, “Un nouvel episode du mythe ugaritique de Baal," 
CRAIBL, i960, pp. 180-86. 
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without a cup. Thereupon she walks to and fro between several 
springs. We suggest that this illustrates m3d:hologically, how in case 
of drought the last drops of rain (= Ba'al) are absorbed by the 
underground springs, which then by the function of ‘Anat well up 
again. The function of ‘Anat in connection with springs indicates 
that she is the specific goddess of springs. 

‘Anat's palace with its thousand courts is situated upon her 
mountain ^Inbb, which must be situated near the sea coast.^ 
However, it seems to be far from Ugarit: [‘Anat's domain] is 

indeed distant from the gods [of Ugarit],/ *Inbb is indeed distant 
from the gods; two marches under the furrows of the earth,/ three 
distances of underground cavities." ® In the same terms the travel 
to Ktr’s domain in Eg3^t is described. 

In the sacrificial lists ‘Anat rarely appears. In one place ^Anat- 
Ltn is Hsted as receiving a sheep.® Her name occurs in a few 
theophorous names.^ 

In the poem Birth of the Gods ‘Anat has an important function as 
fertility goddess. In the great Ba‘al-‘Anat cycle, ‘Anat plays an 
important role as goddess of war, and she also functions as fertility 
goddess in close fellowship with Ba‘al. In the later Legend of Aqht, 
perhaps from the eighteenth century B.C., she plays the role of a 
fighter and hunter. In the Krt Epic, which appears to be still some¬ 
what later,® she has no important role, being only a wet-nurse of 
Ysb. In the sacrificial lists dating from the fifteenth and fourteenth 
centuries B.C., ‘Anat is seldom mentioned. This seems to show a 
great decline in her function as fertility goddess already at an early 
time. That function of hers has gradually been taken over by Ba‘al, 
whose importance is great and increasing ever since he ascended to 
the kingship. This is the reward for aU her unselfish service to Ba‘al. 

One of the associates of Hadad at Ugarit is the sun goddess, 
called SpS, whose name is a phonetic variant of the common 

1 UM ‘nt: II. 

^ UM 'nt: IV: 78-80. Cf. the translation in the Appendix, pp. 188-89 

3 UMg: 17. 

^ (UM 86: i); bn^nt (PjRU II, No. 43: 12; No. 61: 6); ^bd^nt PRU 
II, No. 55:6). 

® For the dating of Ugaritic myths and legends, cf. supra, p. 3. 

® Studies of Sama§: fid. Dhorme, Les religions de Babylonia et d*Assyria, 
and in La antiche divinitd samiticha, ed. S. Moscati. 
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Semitic root hns, ''sun.” In South Arabia and at Ugarit the sun was 
considered to be a feminine divinity, whereas to the Sumerians and 
Akkadians the sun was a male god. Both genders are found in Hebrew. 

Although the oldest South Arabic inscriptions originate from the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.C.,^ the religion there remained largely 
unchanged for thousands of years because of the isolation of the 
region. Thus some of our best sources for the study of the religion of 
the ancient Semites come from South Arabia. There the sun was a 
goddess, the consort of the moon god, and from their union the 
male the Venus Star, was born. According to the belief of 

South Arabs today, the moon god is the husband of the sun goddess 
with whom he is united every month at the time of new moon, when 
the moon becomes gradually invisible.^ Among the South Arabs the 
moon still is a very important god, whereas Sams has only secondary 
importance.^ 

In Akkad, where the original pantheon was Sumerian, the Semitic 
Samas was identified with the Sumerican sun god Utu, who was con¬ 
sidered a son of the moon god Nanna. Thus the change in the sex of 
Samas probably was caused by the adjustment to the Sumerican 
pantheon. That the original sex of Samas was feminine is evidenced 
by two very early Akkadian proper names: Um-mi-[il) SamaS, mea- 
ning''Samasis my mother,”^ and UTU.AMA.MU, meaning "Samas 
is my mother.” ® The last name comes from pre-Sargonic time.® 

^ Cf. Jacqueline Pirenne, La Grece et Saha: Une nouvelle base ponr la 
chronologic stid-arabe (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1955). 

2 Ditlef Nielsen, Der dreieinige Gott in Yeligionshistorischer Beleuchtimg, 
Vol. II: Die drei Natnrgottheiten, Part I (Copenhagen. Gyldendalske Boghan- 
del, Nordisk Forlag, 1942), p. 70. 

3 Roggia makes this true and important observation: “In fact, for the 
nomads, the moon has the primary place among the gods, because it is of 
greatest importance for chronological indications; therefore, anthropomor- 
phically it assumes a masculine character, whereas the sun assumes a feminine 
character. On the other hand, for agricultural peoples, the sun has the prima¬ 
ry place and therfore has the masculine character ,the moon having the femi¬ 
nine. The feminine gender of Sps . . . recalls the nomadic phase of the 
proto-Phoenician population. . . “ Translated from R. G. Roggia, “Alcune 
osservazioni sul culto di El a Ras-Samra,“ Aeviim (Milano), XV (1941) 
571-72. As Roggia says, the feminine sex of the Ugaritic Sp^ indicates 
the nomadic origin of the Ugaritians. 

* I. J. Gelb, Sargonic Texts from the Diyala Region (“Materials for the Assy¬ 
rian Dictionary, “No. i; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952), p. 
225. ® Gelb, Glossary of Old Akkadian, p. 42. 

® The Sumerian ideogram UTU was used to signify SamaS, and that this 
is the reading in the proper names is proved by the fact that the Sumerian 
sun god Utu never was feminine. 
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In the Amorite countries on the Middle Euphrates Samas was a 
very important godd To ''Samas, King of Heaven and Earth, the 
Judge of Gods and Men, . . . the Lord of Mari'' Yahdun-Lim, as 
thanks for his victorious campaign, built a glorious temple at Mari.^ 
As the god of justice, Samas was invoked together with Dagan and 
Itur-Mer in oaths of legal documents, and they were owners of lands 
at Tirqa. 

To the Akkadians, Samas, the moon god Sin, and the Venus Star 
Istar constituted a triad. With the penetration of the Amorites and 
the establishment of Amorite dynasties in Mesopotamia, the 
worship of the sun god became very important there. Samas was 
the god of righteousness, and it was he who gave to Hammurapi 
the laws of Bab3donia.^ Samas and Adad are often mentioned 
together as lords of divination and dispensers of judgment.^ 

In the Eg3^ptian Execration Texts, even in the earlier set found 
at Luxor, Samas is the theophoric element in names of Canaanite 
princes.^ Theophorous names from Allalah VII also are formed with 
Samas, or Sa-ap-sti (notice the same spelling as at Ugarit), as the 
divine element. 

In Palestine the cult of Samas is reflected by the early place 
names ‘En-Shemesh,’ Tr-Shemesh,® and Beth-Shemesh,^ the last 
showing that there was a temple to Samas there. According to the 
Hebrew Bible certain sun-pillars and sun-images^® were connected 


1 A pre-Sargonic king of Mari had the name l-ku-{ihi) Samas; cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, RA, XXXI, 137. 

2 G. Dossin, “L’inscription de fondation de lahdiin-Lim, roi de Mari,’* 
Syria, XXXII (1955), 12. 

^ The importance of Samas during the first Babylonian dynasty is also 
seen from the names of the kings Samsu-iluna and Samsu-ditana. 

•* Tallqvist, Akkadische Goiterepiiheta, pp. 249 and 42-43. 

^ In the early set from Luxor is the name Smswirjim; cf. Kurt Sethe, 
Die Achking feindlicher Fiirsten. Volker iind Dinge aiif altdgyptischen Tonge- 
fdssscherben des mittleren Reiches (Berlin: Verlag derAkademie dcrWissen- 
schaften, 1926), p. 51, e. 21. In the set from Saqqara, a little later, we find 
the name: SmSwipirim, prince of Yabliya, S^n^ . . . ; and a locality 
(Albright suggests the reading Gittisamhi); cf. Posener, E43, E37, E60. 
Albright, BASOR, No. 83, pp. 33-34. 

® In texts from Alalah VII the god Samas/Sapas is represented in seven 
theophorous names; in texts from Alalah IV Samas (the god) is attested in 
two Akkadian names, whereas three names with Sapas may be Hurrian. 
Cf. D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (London: The British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara, 1953). 

’ Josh. 15: 7, near Jerusalem. ® Josh. 19: 41, in Dan. 

^ Josh. 21: 16. Lev. 26: 30; 2. Chr. 14: 4; Is. 27: 9; Ez. 6: 4, 6. 
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with the high places and are mentioned together with the fertility 
cult of Asherah. 

The sun god is mentioned in a list of divinities found at Mari as 
Samas of the Heavens} which name corresponds to Ba^al of the 
Heavens in the Phoenician texts. Thus, we read in the Phoenician 
History: 

When droughts occurred they [i.e., the first Phoenicians] stretched 
out their hands to heaven, towards the sun; for him alone [he says] 
they regarded as god, the Lord of Heaven, calling him Beelsamen, 
that is, with the Phoenicians, ''Lord of Heaven”; but Zeus with 
the Greeks.^ 

This information by Sanchuniathon is very interesting: Beelsamen 
is the sun. That the sun was believed to rescue from drought 
shows its function as fertility deity to the old Canaanites, which 
agrees with Ugaritic and Biblical evidence. Also here we note the 
masculine gender of the sun god. A bilingual inscription in Aramaic 
and Greek from Palmyra translates Vya as too 'HXioo.^ 

Philo, however, equates Beelsamen with the Greek Zeus, who 
was elsewhere identified with Hadad. This identification was not 
true in Sanchuniathon's time, but in Philo's, when the "Lord of 
Heavens" had become the title of the storm-god Hadad. This is 
seen from the Greek translation of on an altar from 

Tayyibe, North-East of Palmyra, into Zeus megistos keraunios, 
meaning "Most mighty Zeus, Thunderer." ^ Another example of 
this identification is from the inscription of Zakir, king of Hamat 
and La^ash.^ The special god who has elevated Zakir to the kingship 
and given him victory over Bar-Hadad and his allies is 
The stela commemorating this, however, is dedicated to Tlu-Wer, 
who is Hadad. In the Book of Maccabees,® Ba^al §ama|im is 
translated Zeus Olympios, and Syriac writers also translate Greek 
Zeus Olympios as Ba^alsamin.^ 


^ Dossin, Studia Mariana, pp. 4iff. 

2 PE i. 10. 5. 

3 Cooke, No. 122, 1 . 6. 

^ Ibid., No. 134, 1 . I, and n. i. 

® Pognon, pp. 156-78. 

® 2. Maccab. 6: 2. Cf, Cooke, pp. 45-46. 

^ In Akkadian cuneiform treaties from the fifteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies B.C. both the Sun-god of Heaven and the Storm-god of Heaven are 
mentioned. Cf. Laroche, Revue hittiie et asianique, VII, fasc. 46. 
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In the earlier period (the time of Sanchuniathon), Ba^al Samajim 
was the sun god. But when Hadad has become the god above all 
other gods of the Syrian pantheon, he takes over the dominion and 
title of Samas and becomes Ba^al Samaiim. 

As in South Arabia, the sun, SpS, at Ugarit, is a goddess, whose 
primary function may have been to provide fertility. SpS occurs 
already in the earliest mythological texts. In the poem of the Birth 
of the Gods SpS acts as a goddess of fertility: **SpS makes fruitful 
their branches and grapes.'' ^ The two gods Shr and Sim, bom to 
El to bring fertility, are perhaps presented to Lady Sps,^ How SpS 
is connected with vegetation, is seen from her relationship to Ba'al. 
She is described cr5dng and blazing with flames. Thereupon she 
seeks him until we read that she weeps bitterly, apparently having 
found the dead Ba^al.^ This reminds us of §amas' weeping for the 
d5dng vegetation in the Akkadian myth of the Descent of lUar to 
the Underworld.^ 

When Mot, the god of death and drought, prevails, Spi is 
described thus: “The Luminary of the Gods Sp^ blazes, the heavens 
gleam in the power of the Beloved of El, Mot." ® Sp^ never is an 
adversary of Ba^al. It is not the sun which causes drought, but Mot, 
the bitter adversary of Ba^al. The sun is always in the firmament 
whether there are rain and clouds or not. With Ba^al, Sps is a great 
blessing for the crops, and these two worked well together; but in 
the power of Mot, or literally “in the hand of" (Ugaritic hyd) ® Mot, 
Sps can destroy the fields, burning the crops. 

When ^Anat has found the corpse of Ba^al, she asks Sp^ to load 
Ba^al upon her shoulders, which Sp^ does, and the corpse of Ba^al 
is carried up upon Mount Sap&.n, where it is buried.’ When El 
perceives that Ba^al has arisen, he sends ^Anat with message to 
Sps that she shall seek Ba^al, which Sp^ readily does.® In these 
actions SpS is seen as the friend of Ba'al, helping him. 

But even more, Sp^ assists Ba^al in her function of canying out 
righteous judgment. When *-AUr, “the Terrible," covets a palace 
and the kingship, whereby he may easily become a dangerous 

1 UM 52: 25-26. 

2 C7M52: 54. 

3 UM%. 

^ Descent of I Star to the Nether World, rev.: i-io, recension from the library 
of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. A NET, p. 108. 

6 UM «nt: V: 25-26, et al. ’ UM 62. 

8 UM 49: II: 25; 51: VIII: 23-24. 8 UM 49: IV. 
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enemy to Ba‘al, in due time hinders him from bringing his 
petition to El by threatening him with the curse of El.^ By a similar 
intervention SpS is able to stop M 6 t’s fight with Ba‘al in a very 
critical moment, assuring Mot that El will take from him his 
kingship because of the violence done to Ba'al.^ This shows how 
her judgments are respected. 

SpS is called nrt Him SpS, "the Luminary of the Gods, SpL” » 
She is the Lamp of the Gods as the sun enlightening all. 

In the sacrificial lists, SpS is mentioned a few times, once together 
with the moon god Yrh* Two proper names are formed with the 
divine element SpS.^ 

In an Akkadian lexical text from Ugarit « we find the following 
identification; ^tu: Si-mi-gi: Sa-ap-Su, which equates the Ugaritic 
SpS with the Hurrian Simegi, "sun,” ’ and the Sumero-Akkadian 
Utu/ Samas. 

From this study of Samas/ SpS we realize the early prominence 
of its cult in the region of the Middle Euphrates. This is the reason 
why £d. Dhorme considers that region the center of diffusion of 
the triple cult of Samas, Dag^n, and the Storm-god.® On the other 
hand, from the evidence of the earliest Execration texts as weU as 
the Phoenician History, the sun deity appears to have been a very 
old Canaanite fertility deity. Since Hadad was associated with 
Samas on the Middle Euphrates and in the Amorite kingdoms of 
S5Tia, it seems plausible to the writer that with Hadad a new sun 
cult may have been introduced at Ugarit, the goddess SpS being 
identified with the male Samas and adopting his function of judging. 

Ktr w Hss 

Ktr w Hss, the craftsman of all the gods, seems to be of foreign 
origin. Being somewhat partisan he assists Ba'al mightily, although 
he does not belong to Banal’s family. 

The domain of Ktr w Hss is Hqkpt where his throne is. This 
realm has been identified by Albright with the Egyptian city of 

* UM 129: I5ff. 

® UM 49: VI: 22ff. The righteous character of the sun is also seen in the 
Hebrew Bible from the expression "the Sun of Righteousness," hPTS tfaiti 
Mai. 3: 20. 

» 17 M 49 : II: 24, IV: 32, 41: 51: VIII: 2i;e<al. * UM y. ix. 

' HlSpS {UM 304: 12) and hn £pi {UM 80: I: ii). 

* Nougayrol, CRAIBL, i960, p. 168. 

1 Laroche, p. 59. » Cf infra, p. 150. 
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Memphis, which by the Egyptians was called HaUka-ptah, which 
means ''the house of Ptah's ka” ^ In the Ugaritic texts Hqkpt is 
paralleled with the name Kptr,^ This agrees with the description of 
the route which the messengers of Ba%l have to follow to reach 
Ktr.^ They have to pass Gbl, which is Byblos, and that is on the way 
from Ugarit to Egypt, but not to Crete. Npsmm, listed toward the 
end of the route, may contain the name p|i, "Memphis." Like 
^AnaCs domain, it is far away from Ugarit. 

Ktr may be an intruder from Egypt into the Ugaritic pantheon. 
Both his realm of Memphis and Damascius* identification of the 
Phoenician Khousoros with avoiyeii;, "Opener," ^ suggest the 
identification of Ktr with the Egyptian Ptah, whose most important 
cult center was Memphis. One of Ptah's most distinctive features is 
his capacity as a master craftsman, sculptor, and artist who fashions 
with his hands.^ Herodotus identifies him with the Greek god of 
smithying, Hephaistos.® 

The artisan god Ptah may have come to Canaan and Ugarit under 
the Canaanite name of Ktr w Hss expressing the characteristic 
function and quality of the Egyptian god. Ktr means "skillfull" 
and hss "intelligent,” ® and he is also called the "Skillful of Handi¬ 
crafts" {hyn^ dhrs^^ ydm)}-^ 


1 W. F. Albright, “Recent Progress in North-Canaanite Research,” 
BASOR, No. 70 (April, 193S), p. 22. 

2 UM 'nt: VI: 13-16. Since the names are in parallel, the localities they 

designate must be identical or close to each others, wherefore this Kptr can¬ 
not mean Crete. ® UM ^nt: VI. 

^ Damascii Philosophi Platonici, Quaestiones de Primis Principiis, ed. 
Jos. Kopp (Frankfurt am Main: H. L. Broenner, 1826), chap. cxxv. 

® Already in the Old Kingdom Ptah was concerned with artisans and 
crafts which is seen by the title of Ptah's priests wr hvp hmw*t, “supreme 
leader of handicraft,” the sign included in this title represents a drill for 
rock-boring and was sometimes used for “artisan, craftsman; craft.” An 
expression which is frequently used in texts anout Ptah was nbj, “to melt, 
mould, carve, fashion.” Cf. the study by Maj Sandman Holmberg, The 
God Ptah (Lund, Sweden: C. W. K. Gleerup, 194^)- 

® Herodotus History ii. loi; iii. 37. 

’ Cf. biblical Hebrew be advantageous, succeed” (Esther and 

Eccles.); pHt??, “skill” (Eccles.). (Bauer) 

® Cf. Akkadian hdsisu, “intelligent.” 

9 Cf. Hebrew pH, “wealth; faculty” fMidrash). Syriac "to be endowed 
with reason, wise,” 

10 Cf. Phoenician “artisan.” Biblical Hebrew to engrave, cut. 

Artificier, worker in metal or wood.” (Ginsberg) 

UM 2. Aqht: V: 18-19, 24-25. 
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These names characterize Ktr w Hss who in the mythological 
texts is described as the artisan and smith of the gods. For the 
palace of Ba^al he makes choice works in metal, e.g., a dais upon 
which is a god's throne cast in gold and silver of myriads of shekels' 
weight, a footstool with a spread of splendor; a table full of vessels 
shaped like all kinds of wild animals from Amurru and Yman.^ 

He is the divine architect whom El orders to build a palace for 
Yamm,^ and he makes the most glorious palace for Ba^al. When 
Ba^al has obtained permission to make a palace, he sends for Ktr 
who comes and plans the building as a wise architect. Then Ktr 
melts precious metals in the fire with which he builds a glorious 
palace of silver and gold and most pure lapis-lazuli upon Mount 
Sapan.^ This shows his function as an architect and smith of the 
gods whom they need for all sorts of handicraft, which they are 
not themselves able to make.^ 

It is Ktr who assists Ba^al in such an effective way in his battle 
with Yamm, whereby he shows that he stands on Banal's side.^ 
When Ba^al goes against Yamm, Ktr gives to him two magic 
weapons which he names Yagrush, *'He Will Expell,” and ^Ayamur, 
“ 0 , How He Hurls!" and pronounces their function that they shall 
swoop from the hand of Ba^al like eagles and strike respectively the 
back of the neck and the forehead of Yamm, hurling him from his 
throne so that Yamm shall collapse. Exactly as is spoken by Ktr 
is the effect of the clubs. This shows not only the function of Ktr 
as the divine smith who furnishes weapons, but also that of a 
magician working effective magic which nobody can resist. Because 
of this function he has found an easy receptance in the Ugaritic 
pantheon. The effective magical weapons, he makes, are much 
coveted by the gods, especially by the goddess of war ^Anat, who 
desires to have AqMs never-failing bow, that has been made by Ktr, 
As mentioned, Ktr is an adviser to Ba^al, and by his initiative 
Ba^al is victorious and confirmed in his kingship. In a fragmentary 
text ® we read that somebody equips Banal's men with bows. This 
person may be Ktr, although his name does not occur in the pre- 


1 UM 51: I: 24-44. 

2 UM 129: i-io; see Appendix, p. 190. 

3 51: VI: 16-35. 

4 t/Af 5i:IV: 59-62. 

5 C 7 Af 68 . 

« UM 133. 


7 
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served part of the text. The same person apparently exalts Ba^al 
and takes the initiative to proclaim Ba^al king, for in the same 
fragment we hear of Ba^al being exalted, and in the next scene 
Ktr proclaims, ''You shall take your eternal kingdom,/ your ever¬ 
lasting dominion!” ^ 

In the sacrificial lists Ktr is mentioned twice ^ and in two proper 
names ktrmlk, '*Ktr is king,” and '‘bdktr, "Slave of Ktr,** ® 

An Akkadian lexical text from Ugarit gives the following equation 
of gods: {^)a,a: e-ja-an \ ku-Hr-ru,^ ^a,a\s the god Ea whose name 
is spelled in the same way in texts from Boghazkoy,® and e-ai-an 
is the Hurrian spelling of the same name.® It is interesting to notice 
that Ea is equated with Kir and not with EL Like Ktr Ea is the 
patron of handicraft, the god of conjuration, and known for his 
wisdom, as well as god of the ocean,’ to be compared with the 
function of the Phoenician Chusor. 

In Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History, Ktr occurs under the 
name of Chusor (Xouardip). Here, however, he has a brother, which 
shows that Philo has conceived of the double name Ktr w Hss as 
the names of two separate individuals; but he has nothing to tell 
about his brother. He tells us that these two brothers, born of 
Agreus and Halieus, were 

. . . discoverers of iron and the working of it. One of them, Chusor, 
practised oratory and sorceries and prophecies. And that he was 
Hephaistos, and invented the hook and the bait and the line and 
the boat, and was the first of all men to make a voyage. Therefore 
they revered him also as a god after his death. And he was also 
called Zeus Meilichios.® But some say that his brothers invented 
walls of brick.® 


1 UM 68: lo. 3 UM 314: II: 5; PRU II, No. 39: 20. 

2 UM 5: 8; 173: 59. * Nougayrol, CRAIBL, i960, p. 168. 

® I. J. Gelb, Old Akkadian Writing and Grammar (2d ed. rev.; "Materials 
for the Assyrian Dictionary," No. 2; Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1961), p. 89. 

3 Cf. Laroche, p. 94, 

’ Cf. Tallqvist, Akkadische Goiterepitheta, pp. 287-90. 

3 The name Zeus Meilichios must be a Greek translation of the Phoenician 
word for sailor, Hebrew (as suggested by Heinrich Ewald, “Abhandlung 

iiber die phonikischen Ansichten von der Weltschopfung und den geschicht- 
lichen Werth Sanchuniathon's," Abhandlungen der kistorisch-philologischen 
Classe der kdniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, V [1851], 
17, 18, and n. i) in agreement with the preceding description of Chusor as 
having been the first to make a voyage. 

3 PE i, 10. 9. 
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In this description we find the characteristic functions of Kir w 
Hss of Ugarit, both as the divine smith, and as the magician. His 
function as an architect is found in the description of his brothers 
who invent walls of brick. But Chusor's invention of the hook, bait, 
line, and boat and his characteristic of being a sailor has no parallel 
in Ktr of Ugarit, unless we accept the identification of Ktr with 
QdS w ^Amrr, the fisherman of Lady Asherah of the Sea.^ 

It is curious that the Egyptian Ptah has no specific function in 
connection with the ocean. Herodotus, however, makes an interest¬ 
ing statement: 

Likewise he [i.e., Cambyses] went into the temple of Hephaistos 
[at Memphis] and made great sport of the image. For the image 
of Hephaistos is very like the Pataeci of the Phoenicians, which 
the Phoenicians place in the prows of their triremes. For the benefit 
of those who have not seen them I will mention that the image 
resembles a pygmy [italics mine].^ 

From this study of Hadad and his associates wo observe the 
remarkable fact that Dagan, the Storm-god, and the deified sun 
were worshipped together during the Amorite rule on the Middle 
Euphrates. DagSln already from our earliest written evidence is 
seen as the national god of the Middle Euphrates. Even at Ugarit 
Tutul on the Euphrates was considered the home of Dagan. This 
shows that the cult of DagS.n came to Ugarit from Tutul. The fact 
that Dagan at Ugarit is the father of Ba^al and 'Anat can only be 
explained by his priority in oldest time on the Middle Euphrates, 
for at Ugarit Dagan appears to be unimportant in the oldest myths, 
in contrast with his valiant son. 

The Storm-god, after whom the old city of Mari was named, 
according to the estimation of G. Dossin, was also a most prominent 
deity there according to our oldest evidence. Hadad was the national 
god of the Amorites, having one of his headquarters at Aleppo, 
where his cult was very dominant and famous. Outside of Ugarit, 
our earliest evidence for Hadad in Canaan is from several names in 
the second set of Eg3^tian Execration Texts, which may indicate 


^ For this identification has H. L. Ginsberg argued in his article “Two 
Religious Borrowings in Ugaritic Literature, II: The God Ptah in Ugaritic 
Mythology?** Orientalia, IX, N. S, (1940), 39-44. 

2 Herodotus History iii. 37. The deformed figure of the Ptah of Memphis 
doubtless gave rise to the fable of the lameness of the Greek god Hephaistos. 
(Note to this passage in G. Rawlinson's translation.) 
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the time when Hadad’s cult was introduced into Canaan. *Anat, 
also, is attested very early on the Middle Euphrates. 

In the Ugaritic texts Hadad is described as a young hero who, 
by the help of his sister, the war goddess ‘Anat, seizes more and 
more might in the pantheon. That together with the worship of 
Hadad a new sun cult was introduced at Ugarit seems probable, 
since both Hadad and the deified sun were important deities in the 
Amorite kingdoms in Syria. Ktr w Hss is the Eg3^tian god Ptah 
imported into Canaan with his artifacts. 

From these observations we conclude that like Dag 4 n, thus also 
Hadad and ‘Anat, his children, originated from the Middle Eu¬ 
phrates region where their cults, as weU as that of the sun deity, 
flourished in so early time. Whereas El’s family appears to be the 
indigenous gods of Ugarit, the associates of Hadad thus seem to be 
gods originally foreign to Ugarit. 

After having studied the individual gods of both camps, we shall 
now examine what effect the intrusion of Ba‘al and his associates 
had upon Canaanite religion, and how this crisis is illustrated in 
mythology. 



CHAPTER THREE 


EVIDENCES OF CONFLICTS BETWEEN EL AND BA^AL 

A conflict between modern scholars 

There is a great conflict among modern scholars as to the 
question whether a conflict took place between El and Ba^al in 
Ugaritic religion. Some scholars point out that Ba'al usurped El's 
kingship, whereas other scholars show from the Ugaritic texts that 
El remained the head of the pantheon and that Ba^al was no real 
rival to him. 

Among the former scholars is Albright, who states: 

Following old Graeco-Phoenician syncretism, Philo applied the 
name “Cronus" to El, because of various parallel features. For 
instance, both gods had been dethroned by their successors on the 
throne of the gods, Zeus in Greece and Baal in Canaan. However, 
El retained a position of influence which was never attributed to 
Cronus, at least in historical times, and he was the nominal head 
of the Byblian pantheon. ^ 

Also Cassuto concluded from a comparative study of the Ugaritic 
myths and the related Greek and Hurrian mythologies that in the 
beginning El was the ruler of the whole world and that his sons, 
first and foremost Ba^al, but also Mot and Yamm, deposed him and 
divided the rule between themselves, just like the Greek Zeus, 
Hades, and Poseidon drove their father, Kronos, from the throne 
and divided the world between them. Like the deposed El, Kronos 
lived at a distant place and had no actual power, although he was 
still called king, and his advice was stiU needed by the gods. Also 
Hurrian mjdihology tells about the war between Kumarbi, the 
Father of all the Gods, with whom El was equated, and the Storm- 
god who drove him from the throne and took the kingship for 
himself .2 

Whereas much of this is inferred from related mythologies, 
Kapelrud has made a profound study of Ba^al in the Ugaritic texts 
themselves. He concludes that the young, strong Ba^al was a new 
god in the Ugaritic pantheon who, apparently slowly, drove El out 


1 Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 72-73. 

2 U. Cassuto, The Goddess Anath, pp. 43-44. 
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of the leading place in the pantheon. As Ba^al became the actual 
king of the gods, he also took over EFs wife, Asherah, the first 
goddess of the pantheon. Decisive for Banal's accession to the 
kingship was his battle with Yamm, who appears to have been 
supported by his father, El.^ 

Like Roggia,2 whom he quotes, Pope shows from the Ugaritic 
texts that El has undergone a progressive degradation. Although 
El retained his ancient titles, he nevertheless appears without any 
real power, except advisory.® Furthermore, Pope, who like Della 
Vida connects El with the earth in contrast to heaven,^ considers 
El to be living at the sources of the subterranean waters at Afqa 
in Phoenicia. Yet he suggests that El once ruled in heaven on the 
supernal mount of assembly, from which he was cast down by 
Ba^al.® Thus Pope states: 

As Kronos was deposed by Zeus, and as Kumarbi was apparently 
displaced by the Storm-god, so we believe, following the suggestion 
of Cassuto and Kapelrud^s study of Baal, that the Ugaritic myths 
included an account of El's banishment at the hands of Baal. This 
important episode, we have suggested, may actually be represented 
in the extant Ugaritic texts by the fragmentary fifth column of the 
text VI AB.® 

Against Pope's thesis, L0kkegaard launches a fierce attack, 
arguing that the Ugaritic El remained supreme and powerful and 
was not superseded by Ba'al, but that Ba^al was cast down."^ 

Also such other scholars as Eissfeldt,® John Gray,® and Werner 
Schmidt^® show from the Ugaritic texts that El remained the 
monarchal head, to whose rule Ba^al willingly submitted. El is 

^ Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts. 

^ Cf. our translation of Roggia’s conclusions infra, pp. 174-75. 

® Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp. 29, 84. 

4 Della Vida, JBL, LXIII (March, 1944), 1-9. 

® Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, p. 104. 

® Ibid., p. 94. 

’ F. Lokkegaard, Dansk teologisk tidsskrift, XIX {1956), 65-82. Lokke- 
gaard, Studia Orientalia loanni Pedersen septuagenario dicata, pp. 232-35. 

® Eissfeldt, El im ugaritischen Pantheon, pp. 60-70. Eissfeldt, ''Kanaanaisch- 
ugaritische Religion,” Handbuch der Orientalistik, i. Abteilung, Achter Band: 
Religion (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1964), 77-78, 81-82. 

® John Gray, The Legacy of Canaan, pp. 115-16, 138-40. Gray, Volume 
du Congrhs, Geneve 1965 (“Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, Vol. XV; 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1966), pp. 176-85, 192. 

Werner Schmidt, Konigtum Gottes in Ugarit und Israel (“Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift ftir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” Vol. LXXX, 1961), 
PP- 52 - 54 - 
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described in a Ugaritic text as presiding over the pantheon, and 
in the Krt Epic Ba^al serves as an intercessor bringing Krfs petition 
before the head of the pantheon. Even in the later times of Ugarit, 
as seen from the sacrificial lists where El is always mentioned at 
the head of all the other gods, even before Ba^al, El was the most 
important god. Pointing out the complete harmony and warm 
friendship between El and Ba^al, Schmidt says: 

Von einer Fehde zwischen El und Baal wissen die Mythen nichts. 
Im Gegenteil: El gewahrt die Erlaubnis fiir Baals Templebau, die 
bei ihm als dem Herrn der Gdtterversammlung eingeholt werden 
muss. Als El von Baals Tod erfahrt, unterzieht er sich den iiblichen 
Trauerriten und steigt vom Thron herab, wahrend er bei Baals 
Wiederauferstehung jubelt und lacht; denn nun “kann ich mich 
hinsetzen und ruhen, und meine Seele hat Ruhe in meiner Brust." 
Beide Gotter haben ihre konigliche Stellung zugleich und neben- 
einander inne. ^ 

Perplexed by these conflicting opinions of modern scholars, we 
turn away from all of them to the Ugaritic texts themselves, 
because it is our earnest conviction that only by a penetrating, 
unbiased study of the Ugaritic myths may we arrive at an inde¬ 
pendent and valid solution of our problems. We must try to under¬ 
stand the dramatic actions in the light of ancient Semitic mentality 
and customs. Only secondarily we may draw conclusions from a com¬ 
parative study of related mythologies from the Ancient Near East.^ 

Change in the Position of El 

As already mentioned when the problem was raised, the contrast 
between the description of El in Sanchuniathon's Phoenician 
History and that of El in the Ugaritic myths raises the question as 
to how such a change in the authority of El could happen. 

1 Ibid, p. 53. 

2 When the writer first became acquainted with the Ugaritic myths, much 
in them seemed contradictory and mysterious. As he turned to scholarly 
works on them, he became even more confused by the conflicting inter¬ 
pretations of the myths. Eager to experience intuitively the spirit of the 
myths and to understand the real events, the writer therefore radically put 
away all previous studies of Ugaritic mythology, and, turning to the Ugaritic 
texts themselves, translated them with the sole aid of dictionaries of Semitic 
languages. During this painstaking labor, he often held his breath in suspense 
as the divine drama unfolded and one secret after the other was revealed. 

Not until this theses had been completely written did the writer check the 
results of scholars. With joy he realized that Albright ,Cassuto, Pope, and 
especially Kapelrud have come to similar conclusions from their studies of 
Ugaritic religion. 
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By Sanchuniathon, El is described as the omnipotent king of 
the pantheon, before whom all the other gods tremble, and whose 
acts nobody dares to question. In the study of El ^ we found that 
the description of El in the Phoenician History seems to agree with 
the testimony of the epithets of the Ugaritic El, reflecting a time 
when El was the almighty king of the gods in the Ugaritic pantheon. 

The Ugaritic myths, however, reveal El in a very humiliated 
condition, with no powerful deeds of his own, weak and trembling 
at the threats of other gods, an object for the taunts of women. 
Evidently such a weakling is completely unable to rule a pantheon. 
Ba^al, however, is described in the Ugaritic myths as the actual, 
powerful ruler of the Ugaritic pantheon. This indicates that at some 
early time a revolutionizing change has happened in the position of 
El at Ugarit, probably caused by Ba^al. 

Change of EVs Residence 

EUSapdn 

Just as El-Kronos in Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History, as the 
true monarch of the Phoenician pantheon, has his dwelling in the 
center of his kingdom, near Byblos,^ so also El, the king of the 
Ugaritic pantheon; had his residence in the midst of his kingdom, 
on his holy Mount Sap§,n, near Ugarit. 

That El, who originally was the omnipotent monarch of the 
Ugaritic pantheon,^ earlier had his residence upon Mount SapcLn 
where the assembly of gods came together, may be reflected in the 
Hebrew Bible: 'T will exalt my throne above the stars of El, and 
I will sit down upon the mount of assembly, in the recesses of 
Saphon.'^ ^ 

Sanchuniathon states that the mountain Casius (= Sap4n) was 
named after the divine giant who occupied it; ® thus as the mountain 
of El's kingship, Sapan was named after El. That El-Sap^n was the 
name of the mountain is seen from the words of Ba^al, when he calls 
‘Anat to Mount Sap^ in order that he may send her to El to ask for 
a palace: "Come, and I will reveal it [the secret] in the midst of my 


^ Cf. supra, pp. 16-23. 

2 PE i. 10. 17. 

® Cf. supra, pp. 16-22. 

^ Is. 14: 13. 

® PE i. 10. 7. See supra, p. 77. 
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mountain El-Sapin// in the sanctuary on the mountain of my 
inheritance,/ in the pleasance on the hill of display of strength.^»^ 
Thus the mountain kept its original name for a time even after 
Ba^al had taken over the kingship upon Mount Sap&,n. 

That Ba^al actually takes over the earlier residence of El upon 
Mount Sapan is seen from Ba^aVs petition to El for a palace, which 
Asherah and "Anat deliver, saying, 

Ba^al has no house like the gods,/ nor court like the sons of Asherah! 
The dwelling of El/ is the shelter of his son [i.e., Ba^al],^ The 
dwelling of Asherah of the Sea/ is the dwelling of the perfect brides: 
the dwelling of Pdry, the daughter of the shelter of Tly, the 
daughter of Kb, the dwelling of ^Arsy the daughter of Y^bdrl ^ 

According to this statement, Ba'al lives at this time in the former 
dwelling of El, and his daughters, the ''perfect brides,'' live in the 
dwelling of Lady Asherah upon Mount SapS.n, where we know that 
Ba%l is at this time. But apparently this earlier dwelling of El upon 
Mount SapS-n is not modern nor worthy enough for Ba^al, and he, 
therefore, wishes a new and glorious palace of his own. 

That there was a house upon Mount Sapan before Ktr w Hss 
builds the new, glorious palace for Ba'al ® is indicated by the answer 
of El, "Call caravans into your house,/ pleasant things ® into the 
midst of your palace.'' ® 

Ba^al-Sapdn 

Although the name El-Sapdn appears to remain in use even after 
El has ceased to rule from there, the name of Mount Sapan is soon 


1 Since in Ugaritic mythology mountains were not considered gods (cf. 

p. 78) El-Sapanmustbethename of the mountain like Ba'al-Sapan in 
the passage ‘*For thee, O father, weeps Mount Ba^al-Sapan, the holy circuit.” 
UM 125: 6-9; 106-109, 

2 Ugaritic”to be strong, prevail,” Aistleitner, Worterbuch. . ,, 
No. 1430. 

3 UM 'nt: III: 25-28, IV: 62-64. From all evidence this version appears 
to be very old. 

* Cf. supra, p. 46, 

6 UM 51: IV: 50-57; ^nt: V: 46-51. 

® Cf. Ginsberg, ANET, p. 133, n. 23. 

’ Cf, Akkadian harrdnu, ”caravan.” Thus Albright. But Ginsberg suggests 
the meaning ”weeds,” cf. Akkadian hurnu. Cf. Pope, El in the Ugaritic 
Texts, pp. loo-ioi. 

® *‘dbt\ cf. Arabic to be sweet, pleasant, agreeable”; Hebrew 
"ware, merchandise.” 

3 UM 51: V: 75-76. 
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changed to that of Ba%l-Sap4n in accordance with the name of 
the new king of the gods, as is seen from the legend of Krt, where 
it is called Ba^al-Sapan.^ 

The name of Ba^al-Sap^in became the widely used designation 
of Mount Sapan. Thus TiglathpUeser III mentions, “Mount Leba¬ 
non, Mount BaHisapuna, as far as Mount Amanus,” in his account 
of the conquest of Hamath; ^ and Sargon II in his annals refers to 
**BaHisapuna the great mountain/* ® 

The later home of El when Ba^al was supreme 
After Ba^al has taken possession of Mount SapS,n, El lives far 
away from Ugarit, “a thousand fields, ten thousand acres** of 
distance from Mount Sapan.^ When ^Anat leaves Ba^al on Mount 
Sapan in order to go to EFs abode, her travel is described in the 
following terms: 

Then indeed she sets her face toward El, at the sources of the two 
rivers, in the midst of the streams of the two deeps. She opens ® 
the parapet ® of El and enters the fortification ’ of the King, 
the Father of the Luminaries. ® 

In the description of the travel of Ktr w Hss, to EFs abode, it is 
stated, “Then indeed he sets his face toward the Kind One, the God 
of Mercy, in the midst of Hrsn” ® 

In order to locate EFs domain we must understand what is 
meant with the description of it as being “in the midst of the 


^ UM 125: 6-7; cf. supra, p. 78. 

^ AR, I, No. 770. 

3 AR, II, No. 28. 

^ UM 51: V: 84.86. 

® Cf. Canaanite Phoenician n'?X “to open, uncover," (Ahiram i- 2); 
biblical Hebrew nVj, "to uncover, disclose, open." 

® Ugaritic dd may be cognate with classical Arabic "defense, protec- 
*‘to drive away, repel, defend, keep back." Found independently 
of Lokkegaard, Dansk teologisk tidsskrift, XIX (1956), 77. 

’ Cf. biblical Hebrew "plank, board (of the tabernacle)." F. Lokke- 
gaard, in Dansk teologisk tidsskrift, XIX (1956). 77, translates "fortification" 
comparing Arabic "collegit undique et partes coniunxit." (Freytag.) 

® UM ‘nt: V: 13-16. 

® Ugaritic hrSn is probably = Akkadian hursdnu which originally designated 
the cosmic mountain. Since gr is the normally used word for “mountain" in 
the Ugaritic texts and hrSn always refers to ETs abode, hr^n is probably the 
proper name of ETs mountain. Cf. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts pp .69-72; 
UM 'nt, PI. ix: III: 21-24. 
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streams of the two deeps/' The word thmtm "'the two deeps" 
occurs in the same form in another Ugaritic text in the phrase 
thmtm, meaning "surging of the ground water." ^ The Hebrew 
word Dinp ^ means "the deep," mostly including the great primor¬ 
dial ocean on which the earth rests, and whence all waters of the 
earth arise. It generally refers to the subterranean supply of sweet- 
water, the source of the fountains, springs, and rivers that come 
out of the earth. 

This description of El's abode "at the sources of the two rivers,/ 
in the midst of the streams of the two deeps" has a close parallel 
in the Phoenician History where the castration of Uranos by El 
takes place “near the sources and rivers." ® Probably Philo has 
translated the Canaanite parallel in this way, which seems to give 
the full meaning of it. 

This important episode is described thus in the Phoenician 
History: 

In the thirty-second year of his might and kingship, Elos, that is 
Kronos, having waylaid his father Uranos at a certain place in the 
midst of the country, and subduing him he cuts off his shame near 
sources and rivers. There Uranos was consecrated, and his spirit 
was finished, and the blood of his shame dropped into the sources 
and the waters of the rivers, and the place is shown unto this day. ^ 

Since it is stated that the blood dropped into the waters of the 
rivers and the place is shown unto this day, this may refer to the 
red color which Nahr Ibrahim, the ancient river Adonis, South of 
Byblos,® shows at certain seasons of the year. Because of this 
natural phenomenon the emasculation of Adonis was considered 
to have taken place at its source, at Afqa, Thus Lucian records: 

A river, flowing from Mount Libanus, discharges itself into the 
sea: this river bears the name of Adonis. Every year re^larly 
it is tinged with blood, and loses its proper colour before it falls 
into the sea: it dyes the sea, to a large space, red: and thus announces 

1 UM I. Aqht: 45. 

2 Cf. Alexander Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels 
("Phoenix Books"; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1963), pp. 
239-263. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis: The Story of Creation (2d ed.; 
"Phoenix Books"; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1963), PP- 
gSff. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp, 63-64. 

2 PE i. 10. 22. 

^ lUd, 

® Karl Baedeker, Palestine and Syria (4th ed. rev.; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1906), p. 336. 
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their time of mourning to the Byblians. Their story is that during 
these days Adonis is wounded, and that the river's nature is changed 
by the blood which flows into its waters; and that it takes its name 
from this blood. ^ 

According to the Phoenician History the emasculation of Uranos 
must have taken place there too. Khirbet Afqa is situated in 
Phoenicia about twenty-three miles Northeast of Beirut, midway 
between Byblos and Ba^albek, at the source of Nahr Ibrahim. The 
river emerges from a cavern Mu^arat Afqa, near the bottom of a 
mighty amphitheater of towering cliffs and plunges in a series of 
cascades into a deep and verdant gorge. Above the cavern the cliffs 
rise more than a thousand feet.^ This was the mountain of El 
{hr^n) to which the Ugaritic texts refer. The springs of the two 
deeps in the midst of which El dwells correspond to the following 
description: 

The Nahr Ibrahim flows for a long distance below the surface. Its 
headstream rises on the eastern slope in a lakelet near the village 
Yammuneh, and after winding through a series of subterranean 
fissures, reappears intermittently on the western slope about 
4,000 feet above sea level.^ 

Thus the Ugaritic parallel and its Greek translation by Philo is an 
additional evidence affirming the identification of El's abode with 
Afqa, which on the basis of other evidences has been made by 
M. H. Pope in his excellent study of El's abode.^ 

Since the water from subterranean sources constantly flows 
through the lake el Yammuneh it is certainly a cool lake. Thus it 
is possible, as Pope suggests, that el Yammuneh is the "'Cool Pond" 
[ikunta luli) to which the Hurro-Hittite Song of Ullikummi refers 
as it relates that Kumarbi leaves his town Urkis and comes to 
''Cool Pond" where he lies with a great rock.® This rock must be 
near the Mediterranean Sea, since we learn that the Sea becomes 
troubled because of Kumarbi's coming. Therefore, Kumarbi has to 

^ Lucianus Samosatensis De Dea Syria chap. viii. 

2 This locality is described in: M, E. Renan, Mission de Phinicie (Paris: 
Imprimerie imperiale, 1864), pp. 295-98. J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Aitis, Osiris 
(3d ed. rev., ‘*The Golden Bough,” Part IV; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935), pp. 28-30. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp. 75-80. 

® Elisie Reclus, The Earth and Its Inhabitants, Vol, IV: South-Western 
Asia (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1898), p. 369. 

^ Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp. 61-81. Yet we do not realize, why El 
should live underground. 

^ The Song of Ullikummi, i: I: 16. 
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put on his swift shoes to get there. Furthermore, the act of Kumarbi 
has to be hidden from the Storm-god and far away from the center 
of the Hurrian pantheon. If the “Cool Pond” is el Yammuneh, 
then the rock with which Kumarbi lies may be the Hr^n of the 
Ugaritic El. 

Thus we see that the Ugaritic El lives in exile, having been 
banished from Ugarit when Ba‘al took from him his kingship upon 
Mount SapS.n. The fact, however, that Afqa later becomes a cult 
center of Adonis and Aphrodite (i.e., an hypostasis of Ba‘al-Hadad,i 
and Astarte), shows that El later also is chased from his dwelling 
at Afqa by his stronger adversary, the young Storm-god. 

Virility of El 

Sexual potency 

El-Kronos in the Phoenician History is highly potent sexually. 
Thus he catches his sisters, when they go against him to kill him by 
craft, and makes them his wives, and he has numerous progeny by 
them.2 

The Ugaritic El originally also was sexually capable, and by 
him the seventy sons of Asherah were begotten. Thus he is described 
in the poem Birth of the Gods^ which is an old myth. According to 
that story, El has intercourse with his two wives, and by their 
childbirth he provides fertility for the whole land of Ugarit for the 
next two cycles of seven years. This was the most important 
function in the land, and its fertility and welfare depended upon 
the happy success of the hierogamy. Since the myth is a drama, 
the seeming difficulty of successful marital union at first is appar¬ 
ently a dramatic technique to heighten the suspense, so that the 
final success seems so much more wonderful. The difficulty must 
be understood in this way and not, as some scholars have held,* 
as an evidence of El’s senility and decreasing sexual potency, for 
there is no doubt about his ability at the time reflected by this myth. 

Moreover, the myth became enacted as a ritual drama, which was 
performed by priests at the beginning of each new seven years’ 
cycle. By magic,® the priests stimulated the gods to provide fertility, 

1 Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 8o, 167. 

2 PE i. 10. 19. ^ 52. 

^ Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp. 35"42. 

® Cf. the references to shooting an arrow into the air and to roasting a 
bird on coals UM 52: 38-39, 41, 44, 47-48. Theodor H. Gaster, Thespis 
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and therefore the success of hierogamy depended upon the effec¬ 
tiveness of their magical rites. 

Both Asherah, who of old was the wife of El, and ‘Anat, the 
sister of Ba*al, are his humble wives and are ready to receive the 
favor of El, who plays the dominant role. El impregnates both 
women twice, whereby four strong gods are born, which shows us 
that El is fully potent sexually. 

This poem is the only Ugaritic text in which El is seen as 
sexually active, working as a procreator. This fact suggests that 
the poem Birth of the Gods is perhaps the oldest Ugaritic myth 
preserved, reflecting the time when El was still absolutely domi¬ 
nant in the Ugaritic pantheon, fully taking care of provision of 
fertility. 

A quite different situation is depicted by another Ugaritic text 
{UM 75).^ At the beginning of the preserved part of this text we 
read these words directed to El: “Our [f]ruit^ will be like Dawn,/ 
. . . our progeny will be like the East [wind] . . . we will [sejrve El, 
our father. The womb like fire they will devour,/ our breasts like 
giants they will bite!” ^ Thus two women apparently are to give 
birth to two ravenous monsters, and the purpose for it is seen from 
the following explanation in the tablet: that the monsters may 
kill Ba'al. Therefore the women offer their service to El, the bitter 
enemy of Ba‘al. 

When El hears these words he laughs in his heart and chuckles 
in his liver.® Apparently this scheme was not planned by El, where¬ 
fore we see his astonished reaction when he learns about it. But 
El's wholehearted approval of it reveals his immense hatred of 
Ba‘al. 

From the words of El« it is clear that the two women who are 
to give birth to the monsters are Tl^, the handmaid of Yrh, the 
moon god, and Dmgy, the handmaid of Asherah. This situation is 
most remarkable. If El were to be the father of the two monsters, 
we would not expect him to go in to the handmaid of Yrh and to 
the handmaid of Asherah. Since Asherah herself is fruitful, as we 


(2d ed. rev., “Anchor Books”; Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1961), p. 429, n. I. 


^ Cf. the translation of UM 75: I in the Appendix, pp. igg-200. 
2 UM I: 7-11. 

® UM 75: I: 12-13. 

* UM 75: I: 14-17. 
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have seen above, why should El go in to her handmaid ? ^ Instead 
he, as earlier in the poem Birth of the Gods, would be expected to go 
in to Asherah herself. But the handmaid of Yrh is even more 
suspicious. Surely, El has his own handmaids, and why should he 
go in to the handmaid of another god ? Thus it seems likely that 
El is not to be the father of the monsters. 

Probably Yrh is the father of the offspring of TU, his handmaid. 
That the handmaids of Asherah and of Yrh are to bear the rivals 
and murderers of Ba^al shows that both Asherah and Yrh (in 
contrast with the sun goddess Sp^) are on El's side. Certainly the 
handmaids do not plot the scheme on their own, nor do they go 
before El on their own impulse. Probably the hand of Asherah is 
the driving power behind all that happens. She may have called 
upon the help of Yrh for the working out of her scheme, and he may 
have agreed in assisting her. 

But why should YrJfs help as father be needed at all? Why 
could not El alone impregnate the two women ? The answer seems 
to be that El is impotent. Otherwise he would be more than ready 
to go in to the women himself, as he does in the poem Birth of the 
Gods where also some monsters are born. But now we read that he, 
as his immediate response to the plan, sends the handmaids away 
at once saying, ”Go out, you, O TU, handmaid of Yrh, O Dmgy, 
handmaid of Asherah!" ^ etc. El apparently does not himself go in 
to the women, but only blesses the monsters and declares their 
names and task.^ 

Because of the sexual impotence of El, Asherah apparently has 
to seek another male god to impregnate the women; and probably 
Yrh is the father of both monsters. Naturally, the first Lady, 
Asherah, the wife of the king of the pantheon, cannot herself go in 
to the moon god of inferior rank, but she may let her handmaid go 
in to him. 

El would not become sexually impotent because of age, for a 
god never would become sterile except by the loss of his male 
organs through castration. Even Kumarbi, according to Hurro- 
Hittite mythology, is able to give birth to that terrible monster 
Ullikummi; but El seems unable to procreate. 

1 Cf. Abram who because Sarai was barren went in to Hagar, the handmaid 
of Sarai, to acquire progeny. Gen. i6: 1-4, 

2 UM 75: I: 14-22. 

® UM 75: I: 28-33, 
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Castration of predecessor 

Thus Ba‘al, when he usurped El’s throne, appears to have 
castrated El.^ Such mutilation® would make him completely 
.^unable to function as king of the gods any longer. Therefore El, 
after Ba‘al has driven him from the kingship of the gods, never 
tries to regain the kingship for himself, but only for his sons (e.g., 
Yamm ®). Not even when Ba'al has died and nobody reigns upon 
Mount Sap4n, is El able to take over the kingship of the gods and 
perform the indispensable function of fertility. El can only say to 
Asherah, “Listen, O Lady Asherah of the Sea, give one of your sons 
that I may make him king!” * This complete inability of El to be 
king of the gods any longer cannot be explained by his age, but 
only by the fact that he is castrated. 

The castration of El also explains the great change in the 
character of El from being the awe-inspiring, vigorous, and coura¬ 
geous autocrat, as described in the Phoenician History and reflected 
by his Ugaritic epithets, to become the submissive, indecisive, and 
procrastinating personality with no powerful deeds, fearing the 
taunts of women, as revealed by the Ugaritic myths. 

Thus the important castration motive is represented in Ugaritic 
mythology as in Hurro-Hittite, Phoenician, and Greek mythologies. 
In the Hittite Kingship in Heaven we read that Anu is king in 
heaven for nine years, and Kumarbi serves before him as his cup¬ 
bearer. At the end of that time Kumarbi rebels against Anu and 
defeats him in battle. As Anu flees from his throne and goes up to 
the sky, Kumarbi rushes after him and bites his loins swallowing 
Anu’s "manhood.” By the seed of Anu, Kumarbi gives birth to the 
Storm-god who in turn drives Kumarbi from the kingship in heaven, 
but he does not castrate him. 


1 For the description of El’s castration by Ba’al, cf. infra, p. 125. 

® Physical mutilation meant loss of ability to be a priest; e.g., Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus, by cutting off the ears of Hyrcanus II disqualified 
him for the high priesthood, according to Lev. 21: 17-24. Josephus Antiquities 
of the Jews xiv. 13. 10. 

On the practice among the Semites of castrating their enemies cf. Geo 
Widengren, "Quelques remarques sur I’dmasculation rituelle chez les peoples 
s6mitiques," Studia Orientalia loanni Pedersen septuagenario dicata (Copen¬ 
hagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1953), pp. 377-84. This was apparently the fate 
of the King of Tyre, cf. Ez. 28: 10. 

* Cf. infra, pp. I 26 ff. 

* UM 49: I: 16-18. 
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Simarly, in Iranian legendary tradition the tyrant Azhdahak 
castrates Djemshid when he drives him from the kingship. The son 
of Djemshid, Feridun, however, later avenges his father imprisoning 
Azhdahak in a mountain cave, but no castration is recorded. ^ 

The mythology of India also relates the castration of the chief of 
the good gods, Varuna, whom G. Dum^zil identifies with the Greek 
Uranos.® 

Thus we see that the castration in Hurro-Hittite and Indo- 
Iranian tradition takes place within the same generation of the 
divine geneeilogy. This tradition is reflected in Sanchuniathon’s 
Phoenician History which records that Uranos is driven from the 
divine kingship by his son El-Kronos who later castrates him. 

Also in Greek m 5 d:hology this tradition is reflected. Thus we 
learn from Hesiod's Theogony that the brave Kronos, according 
to the scheme of his mother Gaea (“Earth”), castrates his 
father Uranos (“Heaven”) with a sickle when he lies upon Gaea 
at night. 

In Greek mythology, however, a castration is also recorded in 
the next generation as the thunder god Zeus defeats Kronos, 
driving him from the kingship over the pantheon, and castrates 
him. According to Porphyry, Zeus after having made Kronos 
drunk binds and castrates him.® And Aristides describing the beach 
Leuce Acte, on the northern coast of the Sea of Marmara, says that 
it is shaped like a sickle and that the fable is told about it, that in 
this place Kronos was castrated by his children (apparently with a 
sickle).* 

The castration of Kronos by Zeus, which seems to have no 
counterpart in Hurro-Hittite and Indo-Iranian tradition, may 
reflect Ugaritic mythology, according to which Ba'al-Haddad (who 
in m 5 rthology corresponds to Zeus) apparently castrates El (who 
corresponds to Kronos) when he drives him from the kingship of 
the gods. 

The reason why no castration of El-Kronos is recorded in the 
Phoenician History seems to be that El-Kronos there is still in his 
full power as the omnipotent ruler of the pantheon. Yet we have a 


1 Wikander, V etenskaps-societeten i Lund'. Arsbok I 95 i> PP- 45 " 47 - 

2 Cf. Dum^zil, Ourands-Vdruna, pp. 42, 48-49. 60, 69-72, 79-83. 

® Porphyrius De Antro Nympharum 16. 

* Aristides Oratio III: Istkmicos eis Poseidona 21. Cf. Aristides, ed. G. 
Dindorf, I (Lipsiae: G. Reimer, 1829), 35. 
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strong suspicion that the son of Dag6n, Zeus Demarus, Adodos, 
the "king of the Gods,” ^ is going to usurp his kingship. 

Transfer of Female Household to the Victor 
as Proof of Valid Succession 

Principle in ancient Near East 

As to how usurpers, by taking their predecessors’ wives, laid 
claim to the throne. Dr. Gevirtz has given several examples in his 
dissertation; these shall be adduced here.® The best example of this 
principle from the Hebrew Bible is the demonstration of Absalom 
before the eyes of all Israel that he has usurped the throne of his 
father by going in to his father's concubines in a tent upon the roof 
of his father’s house in broad daylight.® 

After Adonijah, the son of David, has tried in vain to take the 
kingship over Israel, his only request is to have Abishag, the girl 
who warmed the body of the aged king David. When Bathsheba, 
however, brings this petition before king Solomon, he answers, 
"Why do you ask Abishag the Shunammite for Adonijah ? eisk for 
him the kingdom also!” and at once Solomon has Adonijah executed 
for his request.* 

Yahweh speaks to David, "I gave thee thy master’s house and 
thy master’s wives into thy bosom, and gave thee the house of 
Israel and Judah.” ® Apparently, according to the law of succession 
the harem of Saul was David’s by right.® 

We then understand the indignant reaction of Abner when 
Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, charges him with having gone in to 
Rizpah, Saul’s concubine. Because of this reproach, Abner offered 
David to transfer the rule over Israel to him; but David, before 
negotiating with Abner, required that his first wife Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, be brought back to him.'^ 


1 C£. supra, pp. 9, 32 n. 7, 58-59. 

* Stanley Gevirtz, "Curse Motifs in the Old Testament and in the Ancient 
Near East” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Department of Oriental Lan¬ 
guages and Civilizations, The University of Chicago, 1959), pp. 94-96. 

® 2 Sam. 16: 21-22; 12: II. 

* I. Ki. 2: 22-24. 

' 2. Sam. 12: 7-8. 

* Cf. Henry Preserved Smith, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Books of Samuel ("The International Critical Commentary"; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899), pp. 323, 350. 

’ 2. Sam. 3: 7-16. 
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When the S 3 nian king Seleucus Nicator has to give his wife 
Stratonice to his son who is enamoured of her, in order to heal 
him, this means that he also hands over his kingdom to his son, 
wherefore he goes to Babylonia.^ 

From high antiquity we also have examples from Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. Before Sargon of Agade describes how he usurped the 
throne ot Lugalzaggesi he boasts that he took the wife of Lugal- 
zaggesi.^ The wife of the predecessor was identical with the right to 
the throne. Thus in Egypt the new pharaoh became Horns as he sat 
down upon the throne, which was personified in the goddess Isis, 
the wife of Osiris with whom the dead pharaoh was identified.^ 

El-Kronos and Ms father’s household 

According to the Phoenician History, El-Kronos after he has 
driven his father Uranos from the kingship takes the female house¬ 
hold of his father. Thus he takes and keeps Heimarmene and Hora, 
whom Uranos sends against him. He also takes the virgin daughter 
of Uranos, Astarte, with her two sisters, Rhea and Dione, and makes 
them his wives.* Rhea, however, who bears to him Muth (= the 
Ugaritic M6t),® is the Phoenician Asherah. Thus in the Phoenician 
History we see Asherah paired with El alone, but never with any 
other god, wherefore the Phoenician History reveals the situation 
in the Canaanite pantheon before Hadad usurps El’s throne. 

Ba'al and the women of El ® 

We have already seen how Asherah and ‘Anat function as the 
women of the Ugaritic El in the old myth Birth of the Gods. Both 
Asherah and ‘Anat eagerly cry out to El, "O, Husband, Husband!" 
and they together bear him four sons. 


1 Lucian De Dea Syria i 8 . 

2 V. Scheil, '*Nouveaux renseignements sur Sarrukin d'apres un texte 
sum^rien,” RA, XIII (191^)* 175 - 79 - 

® Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 43-44. Frankfort, Ancient Egyptian Religion (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948), pp. 6-7. Jaroslav Cem^, Ancient 
Egyptian Religion (London: Hutchinson's University Library, 1952) p. 35. 

* PE i. 10. 19. 

® PE i. 10, 24. 

® Kapelrud has already pointed out that the shift of Asherah from original¬ 
ly being El's wife to becoming the consort of Ba'al indicates that Ba^al has 
taken El’s throne. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts, pp. 76-78. 
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*Anat, however, is the sister of Ba^al, and in the great Ba^al- 
^Anat cycle she is described cts the consort of Ba^l, whom she 
loves. When Ba^al has gone down hunting in the meadow of Sntk 
Virgin ^Anat lifts her wing and flies after Ba'al. When Ba^al sees 
^Anat approaching, dancing, he falls deeply in love with her, and 
from their intercourse a bull is born to Ba^al.^ 

In the Old Testament Asherah is seen as the wife of Ba'al. 
Already in the time of the early Judges we find the association of 
Ba^al and Asherah. Thus we hear that the children of Israel forgot 
Yahweh their God and served the Ba‘als and the Asherahs.^ The 
plural of the names may signify the different local, minor cults of 
these gods in Canaan. Gideon's father had an altar of Ba^al and by 
it a wooden Asherah symbol.^ As already mentioned, the Asherah 
cult was mainly a fertility cult, and in this function the goddess 
worked together with the fertility god Ba^al, with whom she was 
worshipped. That they appear together, shows that Asherah was 
the wife of Ba%l, and they probably were believed to provide 
fertility magically, by sexual intercourse, since we read of sexual 
''sins" in connection with their cult.^ 

It is very significant that in the Hebrew Bible we always find 
Asherah associated only with Ba^al, since we know from Ugaritic 
mythology that Asherah originally was El's wife. Sanchuniathon's 
Phoenician History reflects the early condition in the Phoenician 
pantheon, when Asherah was still El's wife. 

That Ba^al, however, usurped El's throne also in Phoenicia and 
took his great wife Asherah, is evidenced by the fact that it was 
from Phoenicia that king Ahab of Israel and Jezebel introduced 
the strong united cult of Ba'al and Asherah into Israel. For Ba^al, 
Ahab made an altar and a temple in his royal capital, Samaria, and 
there he made the Asherah symbol.® The numerous prophets of 
Ba^al and Asherah were supported by Ahab's Phoenician wife.® So 
strong did the united cult of Ba^al and Asherah become in Israel, 
that not even the most violent reactions by Yahweh-fearing kings 
and prophets were able to uproot this foreign cult in Israel.’ 

1 C/M 76. 

8 Jud. 3: 7. 

8 Jud. 6: 25ff. 

4 2. Ki. 23: 7; Is. 57: 3-9. 

® I. Ki. 16: 31-33. 

« I. Ki. 18: 19. 

’ 2. Ki. 17: 16, 
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From Israel the cult of Ba'al and Asherah penetrated into Judah, 
where we learn that the Ba'al cult became strong under the rule 
of Athaliah, the daughter of Omri who had been brought up at 
the court of Ahab and Jezebel,^ and the Asherah worship is 
mentioned under king Joash.® Under Manasseh the cu lt of Ba*al 
and Asherah l^came very. strong_iiL Judah_and,ev.enJntrQdu&ed 
mto the~temple of Yahweh at Terusalem. w here altars were built 
for them.® There it stayed for a long time, until king Josiah purged 
the temple of their cult implements, as he also did ever5rwhere in 
his kingdom.* 

Thus the evidence from the Hebrew Bible shows that already 
by the time of the Hebrew judges Asherah was regarded as the 
consort of Ba‘al, whom he had taken from the Canaanite El when 
he usurped his throne. 

That Asherah was estranged from El is reflected by a Hittite 
version of a Canaanite m5rth found at Boghazkdy. It records that 
when the young Storm-god comes to the house of Elkunirsa (= El), 
Asertu (= Asherah), who despises her husband Elkunirsa, tries to 
seduce the Storm-god to he with her, and when he refuses, she 
threatens him with her spindle. But the Storm-god goes to 
Elkunirsa, who hves in a tent at the sources of the Mala river, and 
tells him of the advances of Asertu. Elkunirsa, however, tells the 
Storm-god to go back to Asertu to he with her and humiliate her. 
The Storm-god then goes back to Asertu and informs her that he 
has killed her seventy-seven, even eighty-eight sons. When Asertu 
hears this she mourns for seven years.® 

Apparently Elkunirsa is sexually impotent, since he cannot 
himself satisfy the desire of Asertu, wherefore she detests him. 
In this m3rth Asertu is described as the villain; that the Storm-god, 
however, is not altogether guiltless is seen from his statement that 
he has killed all the sons of Asertu. 

The same estrangement between El and Asherah is seen from 
Ugaritic mythology. When Ba'al desires a palace, he sends ‘Anat 
and Asherah to the home of the exiled El; and they set out on the 
long journey. 

1 2. Ki. II: 18; 2. Chr. 24: 7. 

2 2. Chr. 24: 18. 

2 2. Ki 21: 3-7. 

^ 2, Ki .23: 4-14, 

® H. Otten, Mitteilungen des Instihits fur Orientforschung, I (1953)^125-50. 
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As soon as El sees her [Asherah], he opens his mouth and laughs, 
with his feet he stamps ? ^ upon the footstool, / he twiddles his 
fingers, he lifts his voice and shouts, Why has Lady Asherah of 
the Sea arrived, / why has the Procreatress of the Gods come ? 
Have you indeed become hungry and weary ?,^/or have you 
indeed become thirsty and pressed? ® Eat! or drink! Eat bread 
at the tables / drink wine from the flagons, / from a cup of gold 
the blood of the vines. Or does the love of El the King stir you, / 
the affection of Bull arouse you ? ^ 

This is a very revealing reaction. Asherah apparently has been 
separated from El for a long time. Thus he asks her for the reason 
of her coming, which would be most unnatural if they live together. 
He asks if she lacks a supporter, or if she reverts to her earlier love 
of El, having a longing for him again. 

But Asherah answers impudently to his face, '‘Our king is 
*APiy 4 n Ba^al,/ our judge, and there is none above him! Both of us 
will bring his chalice,/ both of us will bring his cup!'' ® She com¬ 
pletely declines to call El the king, and shows that she now belongs 
to Ba%l, her king and master, whom she and ^Anat wish to serve, 
as most faithful servants. From this we realize that Asherah and 
^Anat have become the wives of Ba^al, and their behavior before El 
shows that they treat him with contempt. 

El, however, does not become angry, but patiently and gently 
endures the taunts and threats, especially those of ‘Anat, apparently 
realizing his own desperate situation.® 

That Ba^al sends the two wives whom he has taken from El that 
they may proclaim the kingship of Ba^al even before El, again 
shows that Ba^al has usurped El's throne. In the light of the other 
examples from the ancient Near East of usurpers taking the wives 
of their predecessor we now realize the significance of Ba^al sending 
the women to El. 

That glorious chalice which Asherah expresses her desire to bring 
to Ba^al she has seen herself at the feast upon Mount SapS.n, after 
Banal's victory over Yamm: 


1 For this reaction of joy cf. Ez. 25: 6. 

2 Cf, classical Arabic ^'to fatigue, weary.” 

* Cf. biblical Hebrew 00^, ”to press” (Mai.), Aramaic OOg, ”to be agitated” 
(Targum). Or Armaic **02; (Pa.), ”to press; to gnash the teeth” (Targum). 
^ C/M 51: IV: 27-39. 

® UM 51: IV: 43-46; 'nt: V: 40-42. 

® C/M 51: IV: 58-V: 63. 
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He [KtY w Hss] goes and pours out and gives him [Ba'^al] to drink, 
he gives him a cup into his hand, / a goblet into both his hands, 
with the blessing of the strong ones that softens a man, / a heavenly 
cup of holiness. Indeed, the wife saw it, / indeed Asherah saw the 
goblet. ^ 

Here Asherah is called the wife of Ba^al. 

Association of Asherah with El versus Ba^al 

Although Asherah for a time is separated from El and has to 
take part in the feast upon Mount Sap 4 n to the glory of Ba^al, she 
must later have some freedom, for on two occasions we find her 
with El: in the myth about the devourers^ and in the myth of 
^Attr*s ascension to Ba^al^s throne upon Mount Sap 4 n.® Both of 
these myths belong to the old Ba^al-^Anat cycle. 

In the myth of the devourers it is the handmaid of Asherah who 
bears one of the beasts which kill Ba^al. From this we realize the 
participation of Asherah in the overthrow of Ba^al, and as sug¬ 
gested above, she may even have plotted that scheme. The fact that 
she helps the deposed El against the mighty king of the gods Ba^al, 
reveals her real attitude as standing on El's side. Thus she probably 
never in her heart agreed to the high profession of Ba'al's kingship 
before El, to which she must have been forced by Ba^l and the 
accompan5dng ^Anat. From this we may conclude that Ba'al has 
taken Asherah by force from El to be his wife thereby establishing 
his right to the throne. 

Asherah's hatred against Ba^al was not unfounded. In the same 
myth, the reason for the murder of Ba^al is given: 

Seven years the god was full [i.e. dead], even eight returning year 
cycles, 

because he [i.e. Ba^al] put on like a dress the blood of [his] 
bro[thers], ^ like a garment the blood of his kinsmen; 
because he s[mote] ? ® the seventy-seven of his brothers, even 
the eighty-eight. ® 


1 UM ‘nt: I: 8-15; see Appendix, pp. 196-97 

2 UM 

^ “Brothers," and its parallel “kinsmen," is here used in its wider Semitic 
sense of “fellow-members of a group." 

® Ugaritic ?. H. L. Ginsberg, “Ba^lu and His Brethren," JPOS, 

XVI (1936), 148, suggests the restoration ym[/’i ?], translating it "he com- 
[(?) pleted]. 

e l/M 75: II: 45-50. 
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Thus exactly like in the Hittite version ^ the Storm-god had killed 
the seventy-seven, even eighty-eight sons of Asherah. She certainly 
had reason to seek the destruction of Ba^al. 

Whereas *Anat bitterly mourns the death of Ba%l caused by 
Mot, Asherah is happy. Thus in the myth of the ascension of 
^AUy, when ^Anat brings the news of Banal's death to El and 
Asherah she anticipates Asherah's reaction in saying, '‘Let now 
Asherah rejoice and her children;/ Elat and the group of her 
kinsmen, for dead is ^AlHyan Ba^al,/ for perished is the Prince, the 
Lord of the Earth!” ^ And indeed Asherah does not mourn at all, 
but is ready at once to suggest one of her sons, "^Attr "the Terror- 
striking,” as the successor of Ba^al. But when he arises again from 
the dead, "Ba'al seizes the sons of Asherah, the great ones he 
smites with a sword/the oppressors^ he smites with a club.” ^ 

The anxiety of Asherah for her children is seen from her reaction 
when she sees Ba'al and ^Anat coming to her in order to send her 
to El with the petition foj the palace. Asherah trembles in every 
limb and a cold sweat breaks on her forehead as she in agony 
exclaims, '"Why has ^APiyan Ba^al arrived?/ Why has Girl ^Anat 
arrived? Have my sons really become smitten/ or my kinsmen 
become destroyed?” ® This shows that Asherah always stands on 
the side of her children who are the enemies of Ba^al. But when 
Asherah sees the bribe which Ba^al and 'Anat bring to her she 
rejoices, which reveals her as a real hypocrite. 

Antipathy of the House of El to Ba^al in Ugaritic Mythology 

From the description of the gods by their actions it has been 
seen that Ba^al is at war against the sons of El and Asherah, 
Yamm and Mot, and that Ba^al is the final victor. 

El and Asherah carry out the scheme which leads to the murder 
of Ba^al,® whereby it is seen that they both are his bitter adver¬ 
saries. The evil feeling against Ba^al must have been kindled by 
the profession of Banal's kingship, to which Asherah was forced to 


1 Cf. supra, p. 117, 

2 UM 49: I: 11-15. 

2 For this translation cf. R. T. 0 *Callaghan, ‘‘The Word ktp in Ugaritic 
and Egypto-Canaanite Mythology,” Orientalia, XXI (1952), 37-46. 

^ C/M 49: V: 1-3. 

2 C/M 51: II: 21-26. 

2 C/M 75. 
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agree by Ba'al and ^Anat, and by the violent separation of El and 
Asherah. 

^AUr, the son of El and Asherah, is also a rival to Ba^al. When 
Ba'al has died, ''AUr, who has always coveted the kingship, gets 
an opportunity. But when he ascends Mount Sapan he is not able to 
fill Banal's position. His feet do not reach the footstool, nor does 
his head reach its top, which means that he lacks the power and 
ability to be king of the gods.^ He therefore has to descend again 
from the throne.^ The fact that El does not himself resume the 
throne as king of the gods when Ba^al is dead, shows that he is 
unfit to rule—^because he has been castrated. 

Thus the whole original family of El is antagonistic to Ba*^al. 
This fierce conflict between the house of El and Ba^al, which 
causes such revolutionizing changes in the Ugaritic pantheon, shall 
be studied in the next chapter. 


1 The king or war-leader of ancient society—and also among some primi¬ 
tive tribes today—^had to be distinguished by unusual strength and stature. 
Thus Saul, who was a head taller than all in Israel was distinguished as a 
king. Also Absalom, because of his great beauty, for there was no blemish 
on his whole body, seemed in the eyes of the people to be a worthy pre¬ 
tender to the throne. But Samuel, when he was sent to Jesse's family to 
anoint one of his sons as king of Israel, was much astonished when Yahweh 
rejected the older and taller sons and elected little David to be king. 

2 UM 49: I: 33-37. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN EL AND BA^AL AS 
DESCRIBED IN MYTHOLOGY 

In this chapter we shall try to reconstruct the conflict between 
El and Ba^al at Ugarit, as revealed by mythology. The fact that 
the preserved parts of the Ugaritic myths are written on a number 
of separate tablets, many of which are badly damaged, tends to 
obscure the narrative and raises a challenge to set the narrative in 
its proper chronological order so that the entire conflict is observable. 
The survival of the myth in Hittite, Phoenician, and Greek sources 
assists in filling out gaps in the Ugaritic texts and in putting the 
myth in correct order. 


Ba^al and ^Anat in the House of El 

The only myth which reflects the condition in the Ugaritic 
pantheon before Ba'al usurps EFs throne is the poem Birth of the 
Gods.^ Since this poem was a ritual drama which was performed in 
the presence of the king and queen and other dignitaries of the 
community ^ at a great religious feast in order that the gods 
might provide fertility for the coming cycles of seven years, we 
realize the great importance of this text as reflecting the actual 
religion of Ugarit at that early time.® What is apparent in this 
myth is the absolute dominance of El as the provider of fertility, 
whereas the fertility god Hadad is not even mentioned; apparently 
he has no important role yet in the official fertility cult. 

That Hadad, however, already is at Ugarit at that time is 
evidenced by the presence of his sister ^Anat, called Rhmy, in the 
text.^ They may both be new gods at Ugarit probably coming 


1 UM 52. 

2 UM 52: 1-7. Cf. translation in Gordon^s Ugaritic Literature, pp. 57-59. 

® This ritual drama {UM 52) was hardly performed at a later time in the 
history of Ugarit, since El was then beheved to be sterile. But the Ugaritians 
may have kept their sacred literature from oldest time with great care and 
reverence as the Hebrews did. 

* That Rhmy is 'Anat has been pointed out supra, p. 88. 
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from the Middle Euphrates region where the great importance of 
the Storm-god is attested in much older time.^ 

Since we see ^Anat functioning as El's wife in the poem, we 
realize the unique favor which is extended to her by the mighty El. 
It was the custom in Canaan that its kings took for themselves 
women, whomever they liked, from foreigners and made them their 
wives. Thus Abimelech of Gerar “in the integrity of his heart" 
takes Sarah and Rebecca. Even the Eg5q)tian Pharaoh takes Sarah 
and treats Abraham well on her account, believing that he is her 
brother.^ 

Because of the charming ^Anat, her brother Hadad may have 
obtained special favor from El, although he does not belong to his 
children, and Hadad may have become one of El's first men, 
perhaps even his cup-bearer, if we may conclude from the Hurro- 
Hittite Kingship in Heaven, where the usurpers are first cup¬ 
bearers of the kings whose kingship they afterwards usurp. 
Apparently the earlier relationship between El and Hadad is in 
full harmony, since El is so surprised at the attack of Hadad upon 
Mount Sapan, as we shall see now. 

Attack of Hadad on El upon Mount Sapan 

At a certain time, Hadad makes a plot and assaults El. As 
Cassuto and Pope have pointed out,^ this battle may have been 
described in the very fragmentary column V of the tablet VI AB.^ 


^ Cf. supra, pp. 51, 60-61. 

2 Gen, 12: 14-20; 20: i-ii; 26: 7-11. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 102. 

^ Published by Charles Virolleaud in La diesse ^Anai (“MRS,** Vol. IV, 
1938), pp. 91-102, PI. xiii. Virolleaud remarked concerning this tablet, 
“Fragment du milieu (ou de la partie inf6rieure droite) d*une tablette qui 
comptait sans doute six colonnes. L*6criture en est tr^s menue, mais fort 
nette. Vu l*6tat du morceau, la num^rotation des colonnes est forc6ment 
provisoire.** U. Cassuto m The Goddess Anath, pp. 91-92 has reexamined the 
tablet remarking, 

“There remains of this tablet (designated in the Louvre Museum by the num¬ 
ber AO 16. 643) only a small portion of the middle of the tablet. The entire 
upper and lower parts of the tablet are lacking, as well as the edges to 
the right and left. It is therefore impossible to determine what the dimensions 
of the complete tablet were. It also was inscribed on both sides with appa¬ 
rently three (or possibly four) columns on each side. 

“On the central portion of the tablet which survives there can be seen 
the remainders of two columns written on each side, each column consisting 
of only parts of each line: the ends of lines remain to the left of the dividing- 
line drawn between the columns, and the beginnings of lines to the right of 
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Because of the damaged condition of this tablet, of which only 
parts of four columns are preserved, the reconstruction of the 
events described on it is necessarily very tentative and h5rpothetical. 
According to column V,^ which was originally the first column of 
the tablet, Hadad and some others apparently attack El on Mount 
Sapin. Hadad blows with a mighty wind and there are thunder 
and lightnings so that the mountain quakes and the hinds calve. 

From the exclamation repeated by El, “Indeed I did not know!” * 


the dividing-line (the direction of writing Ugaritic was from left to right. 
It is thus possible to draw the shape of the fragment from its two faces 
(cf. photograph on PL iii). 

‘‘Virolleaud thought that the side marked 2 in the sketch is the obverse 
and that marked i is the reverse and that it was at the left side that a com¬ 
plete column has been lost, column one on the obverse and comlumn six on 
the reverse side. (As I have already noted in the description of Tablet V 
AB, the columns were usually arranged from left to right on the obverse 
side and from right to left on the reverse.) However, from an examination 
of the contents of the text it is evident that the matter is to be understood 
in a different way. That which is narrated in columns IV-V certainly pre¬ 
cedes what is recounted in columns II-III, so that the side, which Virolleaud 
regarded as the obverse is apparently the reverse and vise versa. Accordingly, 
the first column of these fragmentary lines is the one marked V by Virol¬ 
leaud and after it is designated IV by him. After that comes III and finally 
II. Moreover, a long narrative on several matters doubtless came between 
columns IV and III. Thus we must conclude that the column entirely lack¬ 
ing was at the right side of the tablet and not on its left, as Virolleaud sup¬ 
posed. 

"We must conceive of the position of the fragment within the complete 
tablet (assuming that there were three columns on each side) in the follo¬ 
wing way: 

"The remains of the column which I have marked by the figure i already 
introduce us, evidently, into the midst of the conflict between the gods. 
Therefore, if we do not assume that the plot originally began in medias res, 
as in the Iliad, we must consider either that this tablet was not the first 
one in the total story or that the tablet was divided into eight columns in 
the first of which, to the left and before the column marked i, there was 
narrated, or at least indicated, the course of events which preceded the 
conflict described. If this be the case, there was an eighth column, of course, 
on the reverse side as well, also on the left side of the fragment. 

"But, in order to avoid added complication, I will leave the signs of the 
columns as from i to 6 and dismiss the possibility of there being eight 
columns." 

Since it thus seems evident that what Virolleaud considered the reverse 
was orginally the obverse, we shall study the columns of the tablet in the 
order suggested by Cassuto, which is UM ^nt, PI. x: V-IV (originally obverse), 
and then UM ‘nt, PI. ix: III-II (originally reverse). Translation and notes 
are given in the Appendix. 

1 UM 'nt, PI. x: V; cf. Appendix, pp. 185-86. 

2 UM 'nt, PL x: V: 8, 21. 
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we understand that it is a surprise attack, planned and prepared by 
Hadad and his men. That a battle between El and Hadad must 
precede all other battles described in the mythological tablets, is 
self-evident. The mighty potentate El would not leave it to anyone 
else to eliminate an adversary to his kingship. The strong El, 
according to the Phoenician History, with his own hands kills 
anyone whom he suspects might become his rival, even among his 
own children. We have no reason to expect that the originally 
powerful El at Ugarit would act in any other way.^ Moreover, 
Hadad from the beginning recognizes that he has to deal with the 
king of the gods himself, before he has to fight anybody else. Hadad 
has surely realized that if he shall overcome El, he will have to 
fight him alone, when El is not assisted by his strong sons Yamm 
and Mot, wherefore he makes this surprise attack. 

Twice the name Haddu occurs in the text, and that is his name, 
before he is called Ba^al (“Lord”), when he has taken the kingship 
of the gods from El. 

Hadad and his men apparently bind El among the stones of the 
stream,2 and some instrument cuts his loins seething and ripping 
open, whereupon something falls to the earth.^ This is all that can 
be restored of the cruel act of castration. There is no doubt that 
there the “manhood” of El is cut off. Thereby El personally is 
eliminated forever from becoming a rival to Hadad. 

Since the attack happens upon Mount Sapan, it is clear that it 
is El's mountain from where he rules the world. After Hadad's 
usurpation of El's throne. Mount Sapan always remains the special 
mountain from which Ba’^al rules, where his palace is; there he is 
buried, and to that place he ascends again when he becomes alive. 
Thus El is cast down from Mount Sapan and bound and exiled to 
the distant Hrsn, where El's domain is thereafter. 

How El Stirs up an Adversary to Ba^al 

After the interruption of an unknown number of lines which are 
lost, the description continues in the next column.** 

First, El is found sitting and crying to the near and distant gods 


^ Cf, the threats of the wrath of El, UM 129: 17- 18; 49: VI: 26-29. 

2 Notice that it was also at the torrent Kishon at the foot of Mount Carmel 
that Elijah slaughtered Ba^aTs prophets (i. Ki. 18: 40). 

® UM ^nt, PI. x: V: 22-28. 

^ UM ^nt, PI. x: IV, originally the second column. 
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of his family for help. Neither Asherah nor ‘Anat is mentioned. He 
seems to have been left completely alone. To the gods who hear his 
calling, he says that they shall not walk quickly on the earth. El 
apparently is wallowing in the dust and performing mourning rites. 
His son, Yamm,^ perhaps the first to hear his cry, gives him a 
goblet of strong drink, which was usually given to one that was 
bitter of soul and ready to perish.® He moans for him saying, "Like 
one weary, Uke one cut off, you are gathe[red in].” ® Similar words 
of sympathy are also uttered by when Krt is sick unto 

death.^ 

For this, El blesses his son and gives him a new name, Yw-El.^ 
In the Semitic world a new name is often given to a person when 
he is elected to a high position or mission.® Thus Yw-El probably 
is the throne name of Yamm, since a special celebration is described, 
whereby Yamm is appointed *adn “Lord,” the successor of El. The 
women present answer, "Surely you will adorn us!” expressing 
their great desire in having part in the glorious booty of their new 
king and war-leader.’ By saying this, they acclaim Yamm as their 
king. 

El goes on to say, "You are proclaimed Lord—I am the Kind 
One, the God [of Mercy] . . . upon the hands you are proclaimed.® 
Your name is The Beloved of £[!’] ... A house of my silver which 


1 Yamm is mentioned in UM ^nt, PL x: IV: 15. 

2 Cf. Prv. 31: 6. 

3 UM ^nt, PL x: IV: ii. 

^ UM 125: 1-23. 

3 Ytf; is probably identical with ^leuo (Greek *Ieuco), the name of an im¬ 
portant god at Beirut, from whose priest Sanchuniathon received his records 
[PE i. 9. 2). Just as Yw-El was the name of Yamm, so ^leuo may also have 
been the name of the Phoenician Yamm, since we learn from the Phoenician 
History that El-Kronos gave Beirut to Poseidon (the sea god), and that the 
remains of Pontos (= Yamm) were consecrated at Beirut [PE i. 10. 25}. 
The etymology of Yw-El is still unknown. For a discussion of the name Yw 
and its connection with Yahweh cf. O. Eissfeldt, Sanchunjaton von Berut 
und Ilumilku von Ugarii (“Beitrage zur Religionsgeschichte des Altertums,” 
Heft 5; Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1952), pp. 32-33 and n. 3. Cf. 
infra, p. 171. 

® Cf. Banal's new name or title “Prince, Lord of the Earth” given by Ktr 
w Hss, when Ba'al’s kingship was celebrated [UM ‘^nt: I: 3-4). Thus Jesus 
gave Simon the name Cephas (Peter), Saul became Paul, etc. 

’ Cf. the beautiful words of David: “Ye daughters of Israel, weep over 
Saul, who clothed you in scarlet with splendor, who put ornaments of gold 
upon your apparel” (2. Sam. i: 24). 

® Unknown significance (cf. Ps. 91: 12). 
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is ... in the hands of ’Al»iy 4 n Ba'al.” 1 We shaU expect, after the 
reference to “my silver,” that the parallel "gold” occurred in the 
lost part of the line, for it is a fixed pair. The treasure plays a 
great part as a mythological motive. With the treasure of El, whch 
is now in Ba‘al’s hands, Yamm is to build his palace. ‘Anati in 
another text says, “I fought and took possession of the gold of him 
who drove away Ba'al from the heights of Sap^.” 2 In these 
mysterious words ‘Anat speaks about what she has done to Yamm. 
That the gold treasure is of great importance in the divine drama of 
Ugarit is also seen in text UM 137 where Yamm actually sends his 
messengers to the assembly of gods demanding, “Give up Ba'al 
and his devotees / the son of Dag§.n: I will take possession of his 
gold!” 2 

When El later gives his sanction to the building of Ba'al’s 
glorious palace, he says; 

Be it told to ’Al’iyan Ba'al: Call caravcuis into your house,/ pleasant 
things into the midst of your palace. The mountains shall bring you 
much silver,/ the hills the choicest of gold;/ let them bring to you 
the glory < of precious stones;« and build a house of silver and gold,/ 
a house of most pure lapislazuli gems! * 

Yet there is no mining for it; it is simply repeated; "The mountains 
bring him much silver,” etc. This great treasure stored in the king¬ 
dom of the ruler of the earth is readily 3delded to him, who succeeds 
to the kingship of the gods. Therefore, the battle for the gold is 
identical with the battle for the kingship of the gods. 

Thus El, by granting Yamm the palace, which is to be built 
with El’s silver and gold, which Ba‘al has taken, incites Yamm to 
take away from Ba'al the kingship of the gods. Therefore, El 
continues speaking to Yamm, "Drive him from the se[at of his 
kingship,/ from the dais, from the throne] of his dominion!”^ 
These words are very important for our understanding of the 
motive for the dramatic actions, about which we read in the other, 
mostly much better preserved, Ugaritic texts. El himself stirs up 

1 UM ‘nt, PI. x: IV: 17-22. 

* UM ‘nt: III: 43-IV: i; see Appendix, pp. 197-98. 

* UM 137: 19, 35; see Appendix, pp. 192-93. 

* Cf. biblical Hebrew Tt^, “glory" {Zach. ii: 13). 

® Ugaritic H + qfm; cf. classical Arabic "brittle.” 

* UM 51: V: 74-81. 

’ UM ‘nt, PI. x: IV: 24-25. 
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an adversary against Hadad at the moment when he himself is 
driven from the throne of the Ugaritic pantheon. 

Pronouncing the evil fate which shall come upon Ba‘al by the 
hand of Yamm, El says, “He shall smite you [Ba‘al] like . . ^ 

Here El is actually cursing Ba‘al. El is not addressing Yamm, but 
Ba‘al himself, devoting him to entire annihilation by the hand of 
Yamm.* 

To this curse we have a close parallel in the Hurro-Hittite 
mythology where Kumarbi pronounces the destruction of the 
Storm-god as he names his new-born son Ullikummi, whom he has 
begotten that he may annihilate the Storm-god, who has driven 
Kumarbi from the kingship in heaven: 

Ullikummi be his name! 

Up to heaven to kingship he shall go. 

And Kummiya,® the dear town, he shall press down! 

But the Storm-god he shall hit, 

and like salt he shall pound him, 

and like an ant with his foot he shall crush him! 

But TaSmisu * like a dry reed he shall break off! 

All the gods down from heaven like birds he shall scatter, 
and like empty vessels he shall break them! ® 

As suggested above ® the rock at *‘Cool Pond {Ikuntci Luli) by 
which Ullikummi is born may be HrSn, the abode of the exiled 
Ugaritic El, where also the rival to Ba'al is created. 

As Gevirtz has pointed out,’ the Greek Kronos (who corresponds 
to El) also curses the thunderer Zeus (who corresponds to the 
Storm-god Ba‘al-Hadad), when Zeus drives him from his divine 
kingship. Thus Prometheus, planning mischief against Zeus, speaks: 

So shall at last the final consummation 
be brought about of Father Kronos’ curse 
which he, driven from his ancient throne, invoked 
against the son deposing him.® 

1 UM ^nt, PI. x: IV: 27. 

2 Such a switch in speech from the third to the second person is not un- 
usual in Canaanite literature. Cf. Cant, i; 2. and many other passages in^e 
Hebrew Bible. J. Sperber, "Der Personenwechsel in der Bibel," ZA, XXXII 
(1918), 23-33. 

3 The Storm-god's residence. 

^ The Storm-god’s brother and right hand. 

® The Song of Ullikummi, trans. H. G. Giiterbock, i: III: 18-25. 

® Cf. supra, pp. 108-109. 

’ Gevirtz, "'Curse Morifs. . . p. 91. 

» Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, trans .David Grene, 11 . 911-14. 
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No wonder that El curses Ba'al. Ba'al has driven El from the 
kingship of the gods, has castrated him, and taken his wives, as we 
have seen, each of which acts in itself deserves a curse.^ Therefore, 

El curses Ba'al with a curse which shall bring about Ba'aFs 
absolute destruction. 

After an interruption of presumably two lost columns, the text 
continues ^ describing how El dispatches his messengers to the 
artisan god Ktr w Hss asking him to come quickly to El who has a 
secret word to speak with him. Ktr at once leaves his domain Hkpt 
and '‘sets his face toward the Kind One, the God of Mercy in the 
midst of Hrht.'* ^ We notice again that El is no longer on Mount 
Sapan, but far away from Ugarit, at Afqa. When Ktr arrives El 
commissions him to build the palace for Yamm as quickly as 
possible. 

El is also active in preparing for the battle between Yamm and 
Ba^al. After he has ordered Ktr to build the palace for Yamm, he 
sends his messengers to 'Anat apparently with a gift of lapis- 
lazuli in order to entice her to assist him.^ On another occasion 
Ba'al and ^Anat are able to entice Lady Asherah by such a gift; ^ < 

and El knows the weakness of goddesses for ornaments. In his 
message to ^Anat El tells that he has been "bound.'' Thereupon 
he says, "he shall die," probably pronouncing his intention to kill 
Ba^al for what he has suffered from him. "Like breath" perhaps 
indicates the total destruction which shall come upon Ba'al. Then 
something is to be prepared, apparently against Ba^al. At last the 
words "your El" betray El's admonishment that 'Anat should 
stand on the side of El, her former husband.^ 

El has great use for the fearless war-goddess ‘Anat, since the 

^ For being driven from the throne Kronos cursed Zeus, and the Ugaritic 
king Krt cursed his son Y§b as he attempted to usurp his father’s throne. 

For both usurpation and castration Anu cursed Kumarbi in the Hurro- 
Hittite Kingship in Heaven, and for the offense of Ham against Noah Canaan 
was cursed (Gen. 9: 21-27). For intercourse with his consort Jacob cursed 
Reuben (Gen. 49: 4), Amyntor cursed Phoenix (the Iliad ix. 448-57), and 
although undeserved Hippolytos was cursed by Theseus (Euripides Hippo- 

lytiis 884-90). The examples are from Gevirtz, “Curse Motifs. . . pp. 
91-94- 

“ UM hit, PL ix: III; see Appendix, pp. 188-89. 

^ UM ^nt, PI. ix: III: 21-24. 

‘‘ UM 'nt, PI. ix: II: see Appendix, pp. 189-90. 

5 UM 51: II: 26-28. 

® UM 'nt, PI. ix: II: 7-13. ^Anat is described as the wife of El in Birth 
of the Gods (UM 52); cf. supra, pp. 88, no. 
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battle with Ba^al will be decided by her attitude. He knows that 
she will not be passive, and that if she will be on the side of Ba^al, 
Yamm will lose the battle. Therefore, by every means he tries to 
entice her to help him, who has suffered evil from the hand of Ba^al. 
That El calls for ^Anat's assistance, shows that she has not yet 
become his open enemy. Perhaps ^Anat, as the wife of El, has taken 
no part in the battle between Ba%l and El, for she is not mentioned 
in the preserved part of the column V.^ Although we learn that 
^Anat goes to El in the midst of his mountain, we do not know 
what she tells him there. But *Anat is no h5^ocrite. Perhaps even 
now she gives El a taste of her violent wrath. 

El has raised up his son Yamm as an adversary against Ba^al, 
and the great clash between them is imminent. 

The Theme of Blood Vengeance 

How El calls Ktr w Hss to his abode in order to give him the 
commission to build the palace for Yamm is also described on 
another, rather damaged, Ugaritic tablet {UM 129). After the 
description of Ktr*s approach to El's abode ( 11 . 4-6), El's command 
to Ktr to build Yamm's palace as quickly as possible is given 
( 11 . 7“ii). This command is repeated at least six times which 
reveals the urgency as well as the eagerness of El in working out his 
plan. The following badly damaged lines ( 11 . 11-14) seem to describe 
how someone's burning (jealousy) is kindled. That this person is 
^Attr is seen from the words of the sun goddess SpS to him (11. 15-18) 
describing him as a son of El, as well as from his own reply ( 11 .19-22) 
in which he calls himself a lion (i.e., ^Attr and one who has no wife 
(since he is androgynous) and from 1. 24, where his name is 
mentioned. 

From this dialogue we realize that ^Attr upon hearing that Yamm 
is to have a palace is seemingly jealous of his brother and therefore 
desires to go to El to ask him to grant him a palace too, without 
knowing the real reason for El's giving a palace to Yamm. But 
SpS who perceives his intention in that psychological moment warns 
him against doing so, and she explains the reason for El's grant to 
Yamm: that Yamm is about to take blood revenge for El upon 
Ba^al. She, therefore, warns ^Attr to get away from the presence of 


1 UM 'nt, PL x: V. 

2 Cf. supra, pp. 40, 41, 
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Yamm. It is dangerous to get in the way of one who is about to 
avenge his kindred. Furthermore, SpS warns ’^Atir that El will 
resent his request for a palace, and that El will even take from him 
the dominion which he already has received. After having complain¬ 
ed, 'Attr has to submit himself to the sovereignty of his brother 
Yamm, confessing, “Judge Nahar, you are king!” 1 At last Prince 
Yamm speaks. He has sent me,” ® meaning that Yamm is sent 
by El for what he is about to do. 

Very important for our understanding of the mythological drama 
are the words of SpS to ^Attr: tpt nhr ytHr tr HI ^ahh (“Judge Nahar 
takes blood revenge for Bull El, his father”).» The important verb 
ytH comes from the root tH, the only root of that spelling in Uga- 
ritic, meaning to avenge the blood of, take blood revenge (for).” ^ 
This verb describes that the actual function of Yamm is to take 
blood revenge for his father El upon Ba'al. This was an important 
duty in ancient Canaanite society. Yamm, apparently the first¬ 
born of El,® has the obligation to avenge his father upon Ba'al, and 
as a reward for this Yamm himself shall inherit the kingship. Thus 
it is not the personal wish or ambition of Yamm that is the primary 
motive for the battle for the kingship in Ugarit.® ^Attr, who merely 
wants a palace for himself, is completely set aside, and his request 
would be resented, because it is unjustified. His motive of ambition 

1 UM 129: 22. 

2 UM 129: 24. 

® UM 129: 21, 16. 

^ It is the same root occurring in Arabic as jIj, which as a verb means "to 
avenge the blood of"; the nounjb means "blood vengeance," "blood 
avenger. In Hebrew the root is spelled and the noun means (i) "the 
internal, bloody flesh, (2) blood-relative." In Ugaritic the noun of the 
root occurs twice: Par [UM Krt: 15) and Pirk [UM 3. Aqht rev.: 25), both 
places meaning a blood-relative who will carry out blood vengeance. 

The fact that Yamm carries out blood vengeance for El who has not died, 
shows that blood vengeance, Arabic jfe, does not mean vengeance of blood 
which is shed, but vengeance on behalf of blood, i.e., a blood-relative. 

® According to O, Procksch's study of blood vengeance among the pre- 
Islamic Arabs it was the family unit which had the moral obligation to 
carry out blood vengeance for any of its members. The closest blood-relative, 
as a brother or a son, was the nearest blood avenger. Among the sons this 
honorable duty rested with the firstborn son first; only if he did not carry 
it out the duty fell upon the second son, and so forth untill the blood-relative 
had been avenged. Cf. Otto Procksch, Obey die Bluirache bei den vorisla- 
mischen Arabern ("Leipziger Studien aus dem Gebiet der Geschichte,” Vol. 
V, Part IV; Leipzig: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1899), pp. 25-29. 

® Yamm never asked El for a palace. 
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is wrong, in contrast to that of Yamm, who is faithfully carrying 
out his filial duty to his father as his nearest blood relation. 

Therefore, the whole family of El is on the side of El and Yamm 
ag ains t Ba*al and his partisans. Were it not the moral obligation 
for Yamm, he would probably have to carry on the struggle alone. 
But now the pantheon is, with the sharpness of the sword, divided 
into two camps; the real, original family of El on the one side, and 
on the other those who are of foreign origin. Blood vengeance is the 
theme which runs like a red thread through early Ugaritic mythol¬ 
ogy uniting our scattered m5d;hological records into one mighty 
divine drama. It is the reason for all the wars which occur. As blood 
vengeance often seemed to roll on endlessly in ancient society of 
the Near East, so it continued in Ugaritic mythology, until it is 
stopped by the very person who has started it, the god El. Because 
it is crucial for our understanding of the motive behind the divine 
happenings recorded, we shall follow this theme through the Ba‘al- 
‘Anat cycle. 

Because El has been castrated and driven from his kingship, it 
is the duty of his first-bom son to tahe vengeance. Has blood not 
yet been shed, it is shed then. In the battle with Ba'al, Yamm is 
killed. Then it is the duty of the next son to avenge both his father 
and the blood of his dead brother Yamm. Therefore, the next son 
of El, Mot, becomes “the Beloved of El, the Hero.” ^ 

The fear of blood vengeance, on the other hand, is characteristic 
of Ba'al. In the very moment that Ba'al kills Yamm, '^Attrt rebukes 
him: "For shame, O ’APiyin Ba'al, for shame, O Rider of the 
Clouds! For our captive was Prince Yamm, for our captive was 
Judge Nahar.” ^ Ba‘al did not need to kill Yamm, whom he had 
defeated and taken captive. Now, however, that Ba‘al has killed 
Yamm, he may rest assured that the blood avenger will retaliate. 
Realizing this, Ba'al is greatly dismayed. 

After his victory over Yamm, a most glorious palace is built for 
Ba'al. When Ba'al instracts Ktr to build the palace, the only thing 
which is debated at length is the problem of the window. The real 
reason why he refuses to have a window installed, Ba'al himself 
tells, but from the broken text we can only restore the names of 
Ba'al’s daughters and “El’s beloved Yamm.” ® That Yamm, who 

1 tIM 67:1: 7-8. 

a f/M 68: 28-30. 

» UM 51: VI: 8-12. 
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is now dead, plays a part in this connection reveals Banal's fear of 
the blood avenger, who might carry off his daughters. As Cassuto 
has pointed out,^ Ba'al fears that Mot will enter through the 
window.2 But after the merry housewarming and after further 
victories, Ba^al forgets to fear the blood avenger and in arrogance 
orders the window to be installed; ^ but to his own hurt. 

Ba^al requires the submission of Mot, but Mot has only one 
thing in his heart: blood vengeance, and he says: 

Because you did smite Ltn, the writhing serpent,/ did destroy the 
crooked serpent, the powerful one with the seven heads . . . you 
shall indeed go down into the throat of the god M6t, /yea into the 
gullet of El's Beloved Hero.^ 

Then Mot kills Ba^al for Yamm, his brother's sake.® Then it is 
^Anat's turn to avenge Ba^al, and after a certain time ^Anat kills 
Mot, after he has told her how he happened to eat Ba'al.® It seems 
as though, when both have been killed, the requirement of blood 
revenge is satisfied, and the debt is paid. 

After both heroes have become alive again. Mot makes a fierce 
attack against Ba^al on Mount SaplLn. That time, however, he 
cannot fight any more on behalf of El or Yamm, but as he says, 
“Because of you ... have I seen humiliation," and then he 
mentions all that ^Anat has done to him. Because of this he will kill 
Ba^al and take from him his kingship. But self-vengeance is not 
included in the law of blood vengeance. Therefore the righteous 
5^^, who had not been able to intervene when blood vengeance was 
carried out by Yamm and Mot, now is able to stop Mot within a 
second in the midst of his terrible battle with Ba^al, just by 
mentioning the threat of the curse of El.® Neither Yamm, nor 
^AUr, nor Mot dares do anything displeasing to El; not because El 
is strong in force, for his sons are doubtless stronger. But because 

1 U. Cassuto, ”11 palazzo di Ba^al nella tavola II AB di Ras Shamra,” 
Ovientalia, N. S. VII (1938), 285-86. 

2 Cf. Jer. 9: 20; Joel 2: 9. 

3 UM 51: VII: 15-28. 

4 C7M 67: I: 1-8. 

® Also according to another Ugaritic myth blood vengeance is the impor¬ 
tant motive, as it explains why Ba'al was murdered, stating: ^Because he 
put on like a dress the blood of his brothers,/ like a garment the blood of 
his kinsmen.” UM 75: II: 47-48. 

C/M 49: II. 

’ C/M 49 :V: 11-20. 

8 C/M 49: VI. 
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they fear the authority of El; they fear that they will lose the legal 
right of blood vengeance. There is no one who can stop the blood 
vengeance except the one on whose behalf they fight: El.^ 

The War with Yamm 

After having followed the theme of blood vengeance through the 
whole divine drama we now return to the description of the events 
leading up to the great battle between Ba^al and Yamm. Text XJM 
137 describes how Yamm with the help of El begins the war. In the 
first ten lines of the tablet a violent altercation between Ba'al and 
Yamm is described. Apparently Yamm first says, "You have 
arisen against . . thus rebuking Ba^al for his usurpation of EFs 
throne. We thus see Yamm, sent by El and authorized to smite 
Ba%l, opening the conflict. But Ba%l answers: 

[May you be driven from the throne of your kingship/ from the seat 
of] your dominion. . . . '^Aymr'^ [O Yamm,/upon your pate (or 
"back”) Ygri O] Judge Nahar! May [Horon] bre [ak-, may Horon 
break] your head,/ ^Attrt [^m Ba^al your pate;] . . . the staff shall 
fall upon . . .!® 

Two women are mentioned who presumably keep Ba^al back from 
fighting, as we see later on. That the curse shall be thus restored is 
indicated not only by parallel curses, but also by the fact that it is 
fulfilled, when Ba^al slays Yamm. Thus the war has been declared. 

Yamm sends his messengers to the assembly of the gods upon 
Mount LL It is probably not the mountain of the exiled El, which 
is normally designated as Hr^n, nor Mount Sap&,n, where Ba^al 
then rules. As long as the war of the gods of the Ugaritic pantheon 
has not come to an end, the assembly of the gods may come 

^ Whenever ‘Anat wants to have her will approved by El, she threatens, 
**Do not rejoice, O El, I shall cause your grey hair to flow with blood, the 
greyness of your beard ^vith gore!” Probably thereby she reminds El, of 
how he was once mutilated. ^Anat fears neither punishment nor harm for 
doing so. Rather, she fears the curse which will come upon her for hurting 
innocent Aqht. By her terrible threat against El, she extracts permission to 
do with Aqht whatever she likes, and El frees her from blood guilt, after 
which she rejoicing goes against Aqht and causes his death. The theme of 
blood vengeance is the underlying motive for the dramatic acts in the Legend 
of Aqht\ and not even nature is fertile until the innocent blood of Aqht is 
avenged, and the slayer, the poor servant of ^Anat, is killed. But ‘Anat is 
completely exempt from guilt and retribution. 

® That the clubs are mentioned already is the story tellers* anticipation 
of what is coming. 

3 TJM 137: 5-9. Cf. translation in the Appendix, pp. 191-93. 
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together on another mountain than Mount Sapin. Later, under the 
monocratic rule of Ba'al, the assembly of the gods meets upon 
Mount Sap 4 n again.^ But the mountain LI, perhaps meaning 
"night,” 2 has not yet been located. 

The messengers of Yamm go “toward the midst of the mountain 
IJ,,j toward the appointed assembly. Now, the gods were indeed 
sitting to e[at],/ the holy ones to dine. Ba'al was rising against El.” ® 
When the gods see the messengers coming, they bow their heads in 
fear, but Ba‘al rebukes them for their submission in fear and orders 
them to lift their heads from their knees, from the thrones of their 
princeships, which they do. Here we see the rising power of Ba'al, 
how he already commands the Ugaritic pantheon. The messengers 
of Yamm do neither prostrate themselves before El, nor before the 
other gods, although such obeisance is always the rule. As the 
messengers deliver their message, their eyes are like flashes of fire 
and like a whetted sword. They say to El: 

Word of Yamm, your lord,/ of your master Judge Nahar: Give up 
the god whom you fear,/ whom the multitudes fear; give up Ba'al 
and his devotees,/ the son of Dagan: I will take possession of his 
gold! 

And Bull, his father El, answers: 

Yom slave is Ba'al forever,/ the son of Dagan is your captive. He 
will bring your tribute like the gods . . ./he will bring your presents 
like the holy ones.* 

Here we see the double-dealing of El. Although he has instigated 
the whole plot, he, for fear of Ba'al, feigns impartiality, as if he 
were forced by Yamm to surrender Ba'al. Ba'al is infuriated and 
would kill the messengers, but the two goddesses hold him back 
again. Then Ba'al sends the messengers back to Yamm with his 
message requiring the submission of Yamm. 


* Like earlier under the monocratic rule of El upon Mount Sapin. 

® Phoenician hh (theInscription of Azitawadda, A: II: 17); Moabite n'7'7; 
Syriac 

® Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, p. 13. translates ‘‘Baal was standing 
before II”; and Ginsberg, ANET, p. 130, translates, ‘‘Baal [was] attending 
upon El.” Ugaritic qm H is probably = Hebrew '?S7 Dij? which is mostly 
used in a hostile sense of ‘‘arise against,” although the other meanings 
given by Gordon and Ginsberg are also possible. The whole situation des¬ 
cribed in the text shows that Ba'al wsis not subservient to El, but that the 
gods were submissive to the will of Ba'M. El was only nominally a head. 

* UM 137: 33-38. 
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In his anger Ba'al sets his face against Yamm to destroy him, 
without knowing who will be on his side. It is in this situation that 
Ktr w Hss suddenly appears on Banal’s side effectively assisting him. 
The very fragmentary text ?7M 133 probably belongs here, since 
the last lines of it describe how the young Hadad, raging at the 
underhanded dealings of the gods cries out, 'Tmpious, profane 
persons,'' ^ and defying Yamm he goes down against him. 

From the first intelligible lines of this text we learn that somebody 
exalts Ba^al as 'The king of his hill [Sapan] . . . [and] the bull of all 
those who belong to him." ^ Apparently a royal proclamation takes 
place, where Ba^al is crowned as king of his Mount Sap 4 n. It is 
notable that both Yamm and Ba^al are declared kings before the 
decisive battle.® 

After having proclaimed Ba‘al king the same person proceeds to 
supply the people of Ba'al with bows.^ Since Ktr w Hss is the 
divine craftsman who manufactures weapons coveted by the gods, 
such as Aqhfs wonderful bow and Banal's two magic clubs, it may 
be that this person who gives bows to Banal's men is Ktr, although 
his name is not mentioned in the preserved part of the text. With 
these bows Banal's men can stand behind their lord and send their 
arrows against Yamm. Although the army must have played a part, 
the battle between Ba^al and Yamm is described as a single combat ® 
in text UM 68, which continues the description of the dramatic 
events. 

According to that text Ba^al first provokes Yamm with a terrible 
curse. Then Ktr speaks to Ba^al, "Now your enemy you will smite,/ 
now you will destroy your foe. You shall take your eternal kingdom,/ 
your everlasting dominion!" ® Then Ktr brings forth two clubs, 
proclaiming their names; the first he calls "He Will Expell" 
declaring the magical decree over it: "Expell Yamm from his 
throne!"® From the hand of Ba^al it swoops like an eagle and 


1 UM 133 rev.: 7-8. 

2 UM 133 rev.: 2-4. Cf. translation in the Appendix, pp. 193-94* 

3 Also in the Creation Epic both Marduk and Kingu were made kings 
before the decisive battle. 

^ UM 133 rev.: 5-7. 

® Compare this with the battles between Marduk and Tiamat, Te§ub and 
Ullikummi, Achilleus and Hector, David and Goliath. 

® UM 68: i-io. Cf. translation in the Appendix, pp. 194-96. 

’ Name identical with function. 

® UM 68: 11-12. 
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strikes the upper back of Yamm. But Yamm is still strong and does 
not sink down, nor do his joints shake. 

Then Ktr brings the second club naming it, ''0 how He Hurls!'' 
decreeing that it shall hurl Yamm from his throne.^ This club 
swoops from the hand of Ba'al and strikes Yamm upon his forehead. 
Yamm collapses, falls to the ground, and is exhausted. Ba^al comes 
upon Yamm and annihilates him.^ Thereby Banal's kingship over 
the gods is confirmed. 

The magic worked by Ktr w Hss is of immense importance for 
the result of the battle. In the Hurro-Hittite version of the theme, 
it is by the magical work of Ea in his watery abode that the funda¬ 
ment of Ullikummi is removed, and thereby the victory is placed in 
the hands of Tesub.® Thus the function of Ea in this myth corres¬ 
ponds to that of Ktr in Ugaritic mythology,^ where the victory over 
his enemies is given to Ba^al by means of the two magical clubs. 
There is scarcely a doubt that the terrible sea-monsters, Yamm 
and the writhing dragon Ltn,^ with his seven heads, are immeasur¬ 
ably stronger than the lad Hadad who, according to most repre¬ 
sentations of him, is clothed only with a short kilt when he is in 
fighting position. Thus Ba^al goes calmly down against Yamm who 
seems to sit upon his throne waiting for the blows of Ba^al.® 

The two Clubs 

In this tablet [UM 86), however, not even a word is mentioned 
of ^Anat's participation in the battle. Yet, according to another 
version of the conflict (UM ^nt) ^ it is hardly possible to overestimate 
her importance for the victories of Ba"al, for if it were not for the 
powerful assistance of this fierce war-goddess in his battle with 
Yamm, Ba^al would have come to a miserable end. 

Thus it relates that when Ba'^al on another occasion sends his 
messengers Gupan and Ugar to ^Anat, she becomes very anxious 
when she sees them coming. Fearing that her brother has come 
into new troubles, she exclaims these words in order to calm Ba^al 


1 I/M 68: 19-20. 

3 UM 68: 23-27. 

® The Song of Ullikummi, 3: III, IV, 

^ Cf. the equation of Ktr with Ea in a text from Ugarit, supra, p. 98. 
® Cf. supra, pp, 33-34* 

® UM 133 rev.: 7-12; 68: 1-27; 67: I: 1-4. 

^ See Appendix, p. 198. 
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(since she can hardly think of any other reason for Banal's calling 
her than that she may deliver him): 

Why come Gpn and Ugr ? 

What enemy has arisen against Ba'al, 
what foe against the Rider of the Clouds ? 

Did I not destroy the beloved of El, Yamm? 

Did I not annihilate Nahar, the great god? 

Did I not muzzle Tannin [=the Dragon] ? 

I muzzled him! 

I destroyed the crooked Serpent, 

the powerful one with the seven heads! . . . 

I fought and took possession of the gold of him 
who drove away Ba"al from the heights of Sapan, 
who caused his ears to chirp like birds, 
who drove him from the throne of his kingship, 
from the dais, from the seat of his dominion! ^ 

These words disclose a secret showing that the victory over 
Yamm is not so easily won. According to 'Anat's spontaneous 
exclamation with no intention of boasting, Ba'al is actually driven 
from his kingship upon Mount SapSln by Yamm who takes his gold 
as he desires, the treasure which El has incited him to take, thereby 
beating Ba"al so that his ears resound. 

But just as Ba^al later is first defeated by Mot, and afterwards 
Mot is defeated by ^Anat, thus it actually happens also in the 
battle with Yamm and Ltn. First Ba^al is completely defeated and 
has to flee for his life, leaving behind him his gold and his kingdom. 
But then 'Anat arises against Yamm and Ltn, destroying them 
effectively and regaining the gold for Ba^al who has taken part in 
the second battle. Thus Ba^al can return to his kingship upon 
Mount Sap 4 n. 

How Yamm-Tannin with the two tails ^ is muzzled, bound, and 
cast down from the heights of Sap^n is reflected by a very frag¬ 
mentary text {RS 16.266) ® which apparently belongs to the ‘Anat 
cycle. Although ^Anat's name is not mentioned in the preserved 
part of the text, Virolleaud is doubtless right in attributing the act 
to her. Yet from the ambiguity of the verbal forms it is not easy to 
discern whether she goes alone or sends some monsters against 
Yamm. 


1 UM 'nt: III: 33-IV: 47; cf. Appendix, p. 198. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 33. 

3 See Appendix, p. 198-99. 
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Later the glorious victories are attributed solely to Ba'al, and 
‘Anat recedes into the background. ^ The terribleness of the two 
sea-monsters is ignored in the light of the prowess and might of 
Ba‘al. Of the disgraceful defeat nothing more is preserved than 
just the first ineffective club, used to heighten the dramatic sus¬ 
pense before the final club is cast. 

That the two clubs actually reflect two attacks against Yamm 
is proven also by comparative mythological study. In the Hurro- 
Hittite version of the battle, in the Song of Ullikummi, two main 
attacks are made by the storm god Tesub, against the sea-monster 
UUikummi; the first resulting in a terrible defeat, the second, 
however, is victorious. When Tesub and Istar discover the rival 
stirred up by Kumarbi, they are terrified and the Storm-god sits 
down weeping.® Then, mobilizing all his army and with his thunder¬ 
storms, Tesub rushes in his chariot with all his power against 
Ullikummi.® But the sea-monster is not stirred in the least degree, 
nor does he waver, but stands firm in his place. The stone colossus 
Ullikummi towers above the dwellings of the gods in heaven so 
that the Storm-god has to leave his mountain of kingship.* 

Then, following the advice of TasmiSu, his right hand, the Storm- 
god seeks the help of Ea who, with the "saw,” wherewith heaven 
and earth were once cut apart, cuts off the stone colossus Ullikummi 
from the shoulder of Upelluri, who carries the world.® When thus 
the firmness of Ullikummi has been undermined, a second attack is 
launched by the Storm-god against him,® and there is no doubt 
about the final victory ,which must cause the destruction of 
Ullikummi and the defeat of Kumarbi’s plan, although that part 
of the story has been lost. 

In the Hittite Myth of lUuyanka the Storm-god is defeated by 
the dragon lUuyanka in the first combat. But in the second round 
the Storm-god kills the dragon.'^ 


' Thus the text UM 68 is a later and revised version of the battle than 
UM ‘nt: III: 33-IV: 47. 

* The Song of Ullikummi 2: I. This trait reveals that the Storm-god was 
just a boy. 

» Ibid., 2: III, IV: 3:1. 

« Ibid., 3:1, II. 

' Ibid., 3: III. 

* Ibid., 3: IV. 

’ Cf. Giiterbock, “Hittite Mythology,’’ pp. 150-52. Albrecht Goetze, 
"Hittite Myths, Epics, and Legends,’’ ANET, pp. 125-26. 
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Also in Greek mythology it is reflected that Ba^al is first defeated 
by Yamm before he finally overcomes him. Thus it is recorded in 
the Library of Apollodorus} that Zeus fights against his adversary 
T3^hon who was 

a hybrid between man and besist. In size and strength he surpassed 
all the offspring of the Earth. As far as the thighs he was of human 
shape and of such prodigious bulk that he outtopped all the moun¬ 
tains, and his head often brushed the stars. One of his hands reached 
out to the west and the other to the east, and from them projected 
a hundred dragons’ heads.... But when the gods saw him rushing 
at heaven, they made for Egypt in flight, and being pursued they 
changed their forms into those of animals. 

This description of the monster agrees with that of Ullikummi and 
of Leviathan with the seven heads. 

However Zeus pelted Typhon at a distance with thunderbolts, and 
at close quarters struck him down with an adamantine sickle and, as 
he fled, pursued him closely as far as Mount Casius, which overhangs 
Syria. There, seeing the monster sore wounded, he grappled with 
him. But Typhon twined about him and gripped him in his coils 
and, wresting the sickle from him, severed the sinews of his hands 
and feet; and, lifting him on his shoulders carried him through the 
sea to Cilicia and deposited him on arrival in the Corycian cave. 
Likewise he put away the sinews there also, hidden in a bearskin, 
and he set to guard them the she-dragon Delph5me, who was a 
half-bestial maiden. 

Thus the first combat with the sea-monster ends with the total 
defeat of Zeus. Yet the story continues: 

But Hermes and Aegipan stole the sinews and fitted them unob¬ 
served to Zeus. And having recovered his strength Zeus suddenly 
from heaven, riding in a chariot of winged horses, pelted Typhon 
with thunderbolts and pursued him 

and defeated and buried him under Mount Etna in Sicily. 

In Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History we again have striking 
parallels to the mythological theme, also proving that two attacks 
are made. Thus we learn of Pontos, who is the Phoenician Yamm, 
fighting on the side of El: 

Then again Uranos makes war against Pontos, and after revolting, 
attaches himself to Demarus [=Hadad], andDemarus attacks Pontos, 
but Pontos puts him to flight; and Demarus vowed an offering if 
he should escape.^ 


1 The Library of Apollodorus, trans. J. G. Frazer, i. 6. 3. 

2 PE i. 10 22. 
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This shows the defeat of Banal's first attack against Yamm, 
again stating that Ba'al has to flee for his life, and that he would 
be killed if he were not saved through his flight. 

Such is the condition in the Phoenician pantheon according to 
the Phoenician History. Hadad has not yet acceded to his ever¬ 
lasting kingship of the gods; but he has tried to defeat the strongest 
of EFs sons, Pontos-Yamm, but he has not yet been successful. In 
this interim, between the two attacks of Ba*al, we may imagine 
the condition of the pantheon, just before Bail's final and definite 
victory over Yamm. Therefore, El-Kronos is still strong. 

Yet at the very end of the description of El-Kronos' reign, we 
receive important information: 

After this Kronos gives the city Byblos to the goddess Baaltis, 
and Berytos to Poseidon and to the Cabeiroi and Agrotai and 
Halieis, who also consecrated the remains of Pontos at Berytos.^ 

According to this, Pontos-Yamm must have died. This last state¬ 
ment thus reflects the second attack against Yamm who is killed 
by Hadad. 

The Kingship of Ba'^al established 

Thus is the terrible conflict between Ba^al and El as it is described 
in Canaanite mythology. Not until Banal's final victory over Yamm, 
who fights on behalf of El, does Ba^al actually succeed to his 
''everlasting kingship" as pronounced by Ktr,^ who gives him his 
new title "Prince, Lord of the Earth." ® After the decisive victory 
the kingship of Ba^al is celebrated with a glorious feast upon Mount 
Sapan where homage is paid to Ba^al, and his dignity is increased 
by the presence of Lady Asherah who in the record is mentioned as 
his wife.^ As a fruit of his great victory in the Ugaritic pantheon, 
Ba^al as king of the gods has to have a palace glorious above that 
of any other god, which is the central theme of the great mytholo¬ 
gical cycle celebrating the kingship of Ba^al. 

Although Based's victory over El and Yamm is so absolute, El 
does not give up easily, but tries to regain the rule for his family. 
Thus he succeeds in luring Ba^al into the fringes of the desert 

^ PE i. 10. 25. 

2 UM 68: 10. 

^ Ugaritic zbl hH UM 'nt: I: 3-4. 

^ UM 'nt: I. See Appendix, pp. 196-97. 
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where Ba'al is killed by the devouring monsters in the burning 
heat.^ 

Not till much later ,2 does El forget his hatred and become 
reconciled with Ba'al, which is seen from El’s deep sorrow when he 
hears about Ba'al’s death caused by M6t, as well as El's joyful 
reaction when he perceives that Ba*al is alive again. 

This is the happy ending of all that rivalry and usurpation. The 
dr ama has been played to an end. He who has instigated the revolts 
against Ba'al, and on whose behalf blood vengeance gladly has 
been executed, is now satisfied to sit in the shadow of his mightier 
usurper. This complete peace and harmony between El and Ba'al 
is also seen from the later Legends of Aqht and Krt, where El and 
Ba‘al are worshipped together and work hand in hand to bless and 
help mankind. Ba'al calls El his father, acknowledging his gray 
hair, which agrees with the evidence of the sacrificial hsts in which 
El is mentioned first. 


1 UM 75. 

* Yet, in later tradition the battle with M6t was connected with the ac¬ 
count of the building of the palace, so as to form one uninterrupted drama 
(as seen in UM 51). 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE DATE OF THE CONFLICT 

The ancient Canaanites had a very vivid imagination and fine 
intuition and understood how to clothe the realities of their religion 
with dramatic myth in which explanation^ were given for changes 
in their religion. Yet, it is very important for our proper under¬ 
standing of m5rthology, to bear in mind that the ancients did not 
go beyond reality when they composed their myths. Mythology is 
no fiction; it is the groping of the human mind to find the reason 
for their world, religious as well as material; and the reasons, of 
course, were believed to lie with their gods. The ancient poet in 
his teUing of myth was confined to his reality of gods and men, and 
he could not transcend the barrier of that reality.^ Thus even 
mythology reflects reality. 

What do these myths of conflicts and castration of gods at 
Ugarit say about the actual religion there ? The great theme is 
that the young Storm-god took over from the great high god El 
the dominion over the Canaanite pantheon. A mythology about 
El as the prime god reflects a religion in which El worship was 
predominant. Thus the Phoenician History reflects a time of 
predominant El worship in Canaan. When we, however, learn from 
the Ugaritic myths that Ba^al usurps the kingship of El, this 
simply means that at some time Ba%l worship radically became 
more important than El worship. The evidence of these two 
important sources thus is, that at some time in Canaan the worship 
of Ba^al became stronger than the older El worship. This change in 
the religion, however, need not have occurred everywhere at the same 
time, but may have happened at different places at different times. 

At Ugarit the religious revolution must have taken place rela¬ 
tively early, since the great Ba^al temple appears to have been 
founded there before 1900 B.C.,^ which is evidence of Banal's 

illustrate this important fact an example from Sumerian mythology 
>hall be adduced. However worthy Gilgamesh was to obtain immortality, 
:he fact was that he did not attain to it; consequently, in mythology the 
serpent snatched from him the plant of life which he had gained. 

2 Cf. Schaeffer, Ugavitica, I. p. 40, Fig. 30; Syria, XII {1931), 8ff. and 
? 1 . vi; Syria, XIV (1933), 122, 
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importance already at that time. Also the original composition of 
the Ba‘al-‘Anat cycle appears to have taken place very early.^ 

But when we learn from Ugaritic mythology that El, after he 
has been driven from the kingship of the gods upon Mount Sap^n 
near Ugarit, has his abode at the “sources of the two deeps,” which 
place Pope convincingly has identified with Afqa in Phoenicia,® it 
indicates that El then has his main cult center south of Ugarit, 
where the worship of El is strongest. This agrees with the description 
of the Phoenician History, which can hardly be older than the early 
Ugaritic myths, according to which El in Phoenicia is still on the 
summit of his strength. 

The description of the time of the Hebrew patriarchs in Genesis 
reflects a time of El worship in Canaan. The native kings of Canaan 
worshipped El. Thus Melchisedeq, king of Salem (probably Jeru¬ 
salem), was priest of *715; ® and Abimelech, the king of Gerar 
in southern Palestine, feared Elohim who revealed Himself to him,* 
and when this king had made a covenant with Abraham in Beer- 
sheba D*7iS *7S was invoked.® This shows that El was the national 
god of those" South Canaanite kingdoms and that Hadad had not 
yet usurped the kingship there at the time of the Hebrew patriarchs. 

Neither in the patriarchal narratives in Genesis nor in the earliest 
set of Egyptian Execration Texts from Luxor (from about 1900 B.C.) 
is there any mention of Ba'al-Hadad. This indicates that both of 
these sources describe a time prior to the intrusion of Hadad into 
Canaan. A little later, however, as seen from the Execration Texts 
from Saqqara (from about 1825 B.C.), Hadad has made his first 
appearance in Canaan.® 

In the letters from Tell Ta'anach,’ which belong to the fifteenth 
century B.C., Hadad is invoked as the prime god, which shows thal 
already by that time he had become the national god there. Alsc 
the cult of Asherah must have been important, since her oracle wai 


1 Supra, p. 3. 

a Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp. 72-81. 

3 Gen. 14: 18-22. 

^ Gen. 20. 

3 Gen. 21: 22-23, 33. 

® Cf. supra, p. 68. xx 

’ Friedrich Hrozn^, ‘^Keilschrifttexte von Ta'annek, pp. ff. Fi 
Hroznf, "Die neugefundenen Keilschrifttexte von Ta^annek," in E. Selhn 
Eine Nachlese auf dem Tell Ta^annek in Paldstina ("Denkschriften de 
kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-histonsche I^l^sse 
Vol. LII, Part III; Wien: In Kommission bei Alfred Holder, 1905)1 PP- 30fl 
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decisive in political matters. In a list of witnesses from Shechem.i 
belonging to the first half of the thirteenth century B.C., five out 
of nine personal names are composed with the theophoric elements 
Ba‘al or Hadad. 

The Tell el Amama letters from the first half of the fourteenth 
century B.C. show that Hadad was the national god at that time, 
not only of Amurru, but even of the Canaanites at Byblos, as 
reflected by Rib-Addi's letters, and at Tyre, as seen from Abimilki’s 
letters, for they compare the majesty of Amenhotep IV with that 
of Adad .2 This is also indicated by the many theophorous names 
with Hadad or Ba‘al as divine element of princes of Amurru and 
of Canaanite city-states, e.g.: The sons of Abdi-Ashirta Pu-Ba‘lu 
and Ba'aluja, the son of Labaya with the interesting name Mut- 
Ba‘lu, Yapah-Addi a Phoenician king, Zimrida, king of Sidon, Rib- 
Addi, king of Byblos, Zimrida, king of Lakish and Shipti-Ba‘lu the 
"man of Lakish," Adda-DS.ni and Shamu-Adda, two Palestinian 
kings. Samas is also mentioned as an important god; but El was 
no longer dominant by that time, according to the Tell el Amama 
letters. 

Therefore, already before the fourteenth century B.C. Haddad 
must have driven El from the kingship of the Phoenician pantheon 
and made Afqa the seat of his kingship, establishing his cult there. 

By the time of the early judges in the Hebrew Bible, Ba‘al must 
have usurped the kingship of the Canaanite El in Palestine, and 
he has taken his wife Asherah, with whom Ba'al is seen united, and 
they were served by all the peoples of Palestine.® 

Thus we see the revolution caused by Ba'al in the Canaanite 
pantheon, beginning in the North at Ugarit, about, or before, 
2000 B.C., and like a mighty avalanche moving southwards during 
a period of about half a millennium as Ba'al usurped the throne of 
the Canaanite El. 


^ Franz M. Th. Bohl, "Die bei den Ausgrabungen von Sichem gefundenen 
Keilschrifttafeln," ZDPV, XLIX (1926), 321-25. 

* EA, No. 108, 1 . 9; No. 147, II. 13-15; No. 149, 1 . 7; cf. also EA, No. 
52, 1 . 4; No. 159, 1 . 7. 

» Jud. 3: 7; 6: 25. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


BASES FOR THE CONFLICT 

Does the Conflict reflect 
Historical-Cultural Changes, or not ? 


Can the conflict he explained on religious bases alone ? 

As we shall examine in this chapter what may be the factors 
which caused the above described religious conflict, an important 
question arises: Does the conflict reflect historical-cultural changes, 
or not? Historical-cultural, ethnic, and social changes often have 
an effect on the religion of a people and may be reflected in its 
mythology by divine happenings. Such changes may also be 
reflected in Ugaritic mythology. Yet, if it is possible fuUy to 
explain the conflict between El and Ba‘al on purely religious 
bases as a normal internal development of religion independent 
of non-religious factors, we shall refrain from seeking an explana¬ 
tion for it on historical-cultural bases. Therefore we sheill first 
examine if an explanation for the conflict on religious bases alone 
is possible. 

The battles of Ba'al with Yamm and Mot certainly describe 
mythologically the conflict of the elements of nature. But there is 
no such explanation for the conflict between El and Ba*al, nor does 
it give the reason for the sharp division of the whole pantheon into 
two rivalling camps. 

It is a phenomenon observed in many religions of the world, 
that the original High God, who was the first of all, the eternal 
and all-wise sovereign, the creator of the universe and good father 
of mankind; the founder of established order, and the giver and 
guardian of the laws, the master of destinies;—^becomes a passive 
deus otiosus, being pressed into the background by a younger, 
d5mamic, strong storm god who is a fecundator, often described as 
a buU, about whom the myths grow richer and become startling 
and dramatic, and whose cults are connected with much bloodshed. 
He is not the creator of the cosmos, like the primordial sky god, 
but simply the fecundator and procreator at the biological level. 
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whose essential function becomes hierogamy with a great goddess 
in fertility cults.^ 

This helps to explain why the cult of the fecundator Ba^al 
became popular; yet, we have to bear in mind that the bull El at 
Ugarit originally also functioned as provider of fertility by hiero¬ 
gamy, as described in the poem Birth of the Gods,^ Normally the 
takeover of a High God by a fecundator is gradual and covers a 
rather long period of time and would hardly cause such intense 
antipathy. Moreover, not only one god, but a whole family of gods 
is involved in the conflict at Ugarit. Therefore this phenomenon 
does not explain the violent conflict at Ugarit, nor the religious 
revolution which moved from North to South Canaan bringing the 
earlier age when El was the prime god to such an abrupt end. 

But could not Bail's usurpation of El's kingship be the drama¬ 
tization of how a younger generation of gods takes over the rule 
from an earlier generation, which therefore recedes into the back¬ 
ground? The phenomenon of succeeding generations of gods is a 
well-known one from the history of rehgions. Thus El in Sanchunia- 
thon's Phoenician History is described as a still young and vigorous 
god who personally is the active ruler of the pantheon, whereas in 
the Ugaritic myths he is seen as an old father who has receded into 
the background, leaving the active rule in the pantheon to a 
younger generation of gods. In both the Ugaritic and the Hurro- 
Hittite mythologies (cf. the Song of Ullikummi) the Storm-god is 
described as a very young ruler of the pantheon. A still younger 
stage of development is seen in the related Greek mythology, where 
Zeus (who, according to the theogonic pattern, corresponds to the 
Syrian Ba'al-Hadad) is no more an adolescent, but, like El-Kronos 
in the Phoenician History, a man in the years of his best manhood, 
who has begotten numerous sons to whom he has already given 
important functions and dominions, Zeus, however, still being the 
undisputed head of the pantheon. 

This tendency in the pantheon of gods to grow older, just as in 
a human family, certainly explains why the Ugaritic El is older 
than El-Kronos in the Phoenician History, But it does not explain 
the fierce conflict between El and Ba^al nor the hatred of El's 


1 M. Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1958), chap, ii, especially p. 90. 
a J7M52. 
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family against Ba^al and his allies. For on both sides in that conflict 
there are older and younger gods. 

The fact that for the Greeks Zeus '^seerns always to have been 
the supreme god,” ^ and that there is no evidence of an age when 
Kronos was worshipped as the supreme god of the Greeks, indicates 
that Hesiod's story of Zeus' usurpation of Kronos' kingship is not 
of Greek origin, but borrowed from the East. Thus Michael H. 
Jameson states: 

Kronos and his generation are vague figures with only the slightest 
traces of cult or independent existence apart from their place in 
this scheme. There is no reason to believe that Kronos was the 
chief god worshipped before Zeus, or that he was ‘‘before Zeus” in 
any historical sense, because he is placed before him in divine gene- 

alogy.2 

The facts that the conflict between Zeus and Typhon according 
to Greek mythology takes place at Mount Casius, and that the 
Song of UlUkummi describes the battle scene at Mount Hazzi, 
point toward Mount Casius (Ugaritic Sapan) as the birth place of 
this mythological theme of conflict. The Ugaritic texts here seem 
to be our primary source as well as the oldest. Since the conflicts 
between Kronos and Zeus in Hesiod's Theogony and between 
Kumarbi and Tesub in the Song of UlUkummi seem to be no 
independent religious developments, but derived from a common 
source, we cannot conclude from them that, since they do not 
reflect historical-cultural changes in Greece and in the land of the 
Hurrians, the Ugaritic myths need not do it either. 

The succession of a young hero to the kingship of the gods may 
happen in full peace and harmony with the earlier god-kings. 
Thus we learn from the ancient mythology of India, that when the 
good gods, the Adityas, whose leader is Varuna, are oppressed by 
the demon Vritra and his allies, the Adityas unitedly call upon 
the help of the young storm god Indra, promising him the kingship 
if he will deliver them from Vritra. Then Tvashtri, the artificer of 
the gods, forges for Indra a weapon called vajra, which is identified 
as the lightning bolt, and Indra engages in a fierce battle with 
Vritra, whom Indra finally overcomes, bringing down his vajra on 
him, breaking his back. In spite of many similarities between this 

1 Michael H. Jameson, “Mythology of Ancient Greece," Mythologies of 
the Ancient World, ed. S. N. Kramer, p. 224. 

^ Ibid., pp. 259-60. 
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myth and the Ugaritic myths of Ba^al, there is no call for Banal’s 
help to deliver the gods from oppression, but Ba^al himself is the 
oppressor who begins the conflict with El. 

Similarly we learn from the Babylonian Creation Epic that when 
Ann is not able to face Tiamat, Anshar, the father of the gods, 
and the whole assembly of gods, call the young, strong Marduk to 
avenge them on Tiamat and as a reward promise him the kingship 
of the universe. When Marduk has delivered his ancestors by 
annihilating the enemy, he succeeds to the kingship of the gods. 

The succession of Marduk to the kingship of the Babylonian 
pantheon, however, does reflect a cultural-historical as well as 
ethnic change, as the Amorite d5masty of Babylon under Ham- 
murabi~succeeded in subjugating all of southern Mesopotamia.^ 
Thus also Banal's accession to the kingship in the Canaanite 
pantheon may reflect a similar change in Canaan. The fact that 
Marduk succeeds to the kingship in full harmony with the older 
Sumero-Akkadian god-kings Anu and Enlil agrees with and may 
reflect the more gradual increase of Amorite influence in Mesopo¬ 
tamia till they took the rule there.^ By analogy with this the violent 
conflict and the usurpation caused by Ba^al in the Canaanite 
pantheon may reflect a more sudden and radical cultural or even 
ethnic clash in Canaan. 

Unexplained elements 

Although examples from the history of religions can illustrate 
and explain several aspects of the religious development at Ugarit, 
yet, there are some elements characteristic of the conflict between 
El and Ba^al which cannot be explained by internal religious 
development independent of outside factors. These elements are 
mainly: 

The sharp split in the Ugaritic pantheon into two divisions and 
the fierce hatred between them. This could hardly be the out¬ 
growth of a gradual development in religion, which would work out 
much more harmoniously. Furthermore, there is a clear difference 


^ Thorkild Jacobsen, “Mesopotamia/' The Intellectual Adventure of 
Ancient Man (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 1 92-93» 

2 The welcome entrance of the young heroic god Martu into the family 
of Numusda, the old tutelary deity of Kazallu, as described in the myth of 
The Marriage of Martu, also illustrates the peaceful penetration of the Amo- 
rites into Babylonia. 
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in the origin of the gods at Ugarit. All on El's side in the conflict 
are known to belong to his family, whereas none on Banal's side is 
said to belong to El's family. 

Another conspicuous fact is that the revolution which Hadad 
caused in the Canaanite patheon, as he brought the earlier religious 
condition where El was the supreme god to an abrupt end, seems 
to have moved as a wave from the North at Ugarit southwards into 
Palestine during several centuries. Thus Hadad was patently an 
intruder into the Canaanite pantheon. 

The remarkable fact, however, is that if we fit these unexplained 
elements together they form a clear pattern: Hadad was an intruder 
into South Canaan coming from the North. But even at Ugarit he, 
according to the earliest myths, appears to be a new god. Dag^n 
is called his father and ^Anat his sister, who is always found at his 
side. Dag&.n at Ugarit, however, was considered a god of foreign 
origin having come from his oldest cult place Tutul on the Middle 
Euphrates,^ where we meet him as the national god and the supreme 
god of the pantheon as early as the time of Sargon of Agade. This 
rank Dagan never reached at Ugarit. Also ‘Anat appears to 
originate from the Middle Euphrates region where the city Hanat 
already early was named after her. The Storm-god, with whom 
Dag 4 n was closely associated appears to be a very important god 
there and the special patron of Mari from very early time.^ From 
these observations, especially the foreign origin of Dagan at 
Ugarit, we concluded that the family of Dagan originally came 
from the Middle Euphrates region. 

From his study of the penetration of the cults of Dag^n, the 
Storm-god, and the sun deity £d. Dhorme concluded: 

Le triple culte de Dagan, qui est le froment, du dieu de la pluie, 
qui f^conde le sol, du soleil qui fait germer la moisson, nous le 
voyons s'6panouir dans la region qui fut sans contredit le centre 
de diffusion du prestige de Dagan, k savoir le moyen Euphrate, ou 
les fouilles de M. Parrot au Tell Hariri, Tancienne ville de Mari, 
ont 6 t 6 couronn^es d'lm ^clatant succ^s.^ 

Thus the two families of gods at Ugarit apparently represent 
two different pantheons. El's family was the original Canaanite 

^ Cf. supra, p. 54, 

2 The name of the city Mari, which according to G. Dossin was named 
after the Storm-god, is attested in the oldest textual evidence. Cf. supra, 
pp. 60-61. 

® Recueil Edouard Dhorme, p. 749. 
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pantheon, whereas Dag^n's family were most important gods in 
the pantheon of the Middle Euphrates. When the gods from two 
different pantheons clashed it naturally came to a fierce conflict as 
the vigorous Storm-god, the champion of his compatriots, attacked 
the mighty monarch of the Canaanite pantheon, El. 

Since all fertility functions in the Canaanite pantheon were 
occupied by El and his sons, Hadad and his allies must have had a 
hard time in getting power in the foreign pantheon. Also Ktr w Hss 
was of foreign origin, being the Egyptian craftsman god Ptah, 
wherefore he made common cause with the intruders from the 
Middle Euphrates. Clearly Ktr w Hss was brought to Ugarit by the 
Eg5^tians, since from the oldest time of the history of Ugarit we 
find evidences of Eg5^tian trade connections, especially the many 
sculptures and other artifacts, of which several were found in the 
Ba^al temple.^ This certainly was a strong cultural influence; but 
who brought Daglin, Hadad, and ^Anat from the Middle Euphrates 
to Ugarit, for clearly they did not come alone ? 

Historical-Cultural Bases 
Canaanites and Amorites 

Normally a unity of people is characterized by a uniform culture 
and religion. Thus we find largely the same gods under the same 
head, El, everywhere in Canaan before the conflict with Hadad. 
Similarly the people in the Middle Euphrates region worshipped a 
pantheon with a character of its own. The great difference between 
the two pantheons suggests a difference in ethnic unity. Although 
both pantheons as well as their worshippers were West Semites, 
still they may have had different cultures, perhaps belonging to 
different waves of West Semites. About separate waves of West 
Semites into the Fertile Crescent R. de Vaux writes: 

Peu avant 3.000 av. J.-C., s'inaugure en Palestine et dans une 
grande partie de la S5n:ie une civilisation nouveUe, celle de TAncien 
Bronze, qui se distingue nettement de la civilisation chalcolithique 
et qui se maintiendra, avec des differences locales et des variations 
chronologiques mais avec une grande unite d'ensemble, jusqu '4 
la fin du III® milienaire. D’autre part, peu avant et peu apres 2.000, 
les textes sumero-akkadiens et les textes egyptiens rev^lent une forte 
pression des nomades et des semi-nomades aux frontieres de la 


1 Schaeffer, Ugaritica, I, 20-22. 
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Mdsopotamie et a celles de Tfigypte. A la m^me 6poque, Tarch^ologie 
palestinienne enregistre un recul de la civilisation urbaineetrarriv^e 
de groupes nouveaux qui se s^dentarisent peu a pen: c’est la p 6 n- 
ode interm^diaire entre I’Ancien et le Moyen Bronze. Nous avons 
done, vers 3.000 et vers 2.000, deux changements de culture, qui 
doivent s*expliquer par des modifications du peuplement. II reste 
k donner des noms a ces groupes humains, qui sont arrives succes- 
sivement. Pour la migration du II® mill^naire, le nom d’Amorrhdens 
n’est pas enti^rement arbitraire puisque c*est ainsi que les textes 
contemporains d^signent les nomades qui menacent la fronti^re 
m^sopotamienne et la population ou une partie de la population de 
la Syrie (textes d'Alalakh et de Mari, au XVIII® siecle av. J.-C.). 
Pour la migration du III® mill^naire, nous n'avons aucun document 
4 crit et la denomination ne pent etre que conventionnelle. . . . Les 
reserves n^cessaires etant faites sur le caract^re conventionnel des 
appellations “Cananeens'' et “Amorrh^ens,'' leur emploi ne me 
parait pas fausser Thistoire.^ 

Thus R. de Vaux sharply distinguishes between the earlier wave 
which he calls Canaanites and the later wave of Amorites. This 
view we adopt. That the “Canaanites'' were earlier agrees with our 
designation of the oldest gods in Phoenicia and Palestine whose 
head was El as the “original Canaanite pantheon,'' and they were 
worshipped by the earliest West Semites there, the Cannaanites, 
who had a separate culture. 

From his study of the ethnic situation of Syria and Palestine 
from the oldest time I. J. Gelb concludes: 

Certain important conclusions can be drawn for the whole Syro- 
Palestinian area, (i) The oldest attested population of Syria is of 
unknown ethnic affiliation, followed by West Semites, and then by 
Hurrians, while the oldest attested population of Palestine and the 
Phoenician Coast is West Semitic, followed by Hurrians. (2) Palestine 
and the Phoenician Coast were settled by West Semites long before 
Syria was.^ 

Thus we believe that before the “Amorites" penetrated Syria, the 
“Canaanites" were already living in Phoenicia and Palestine. 

That a new wave of West Semites, whom R. de Vaux calls 
“Amorites," appeared at about 2000 B.C. might agree with the 
fact that, at least at Ugarit, it was at just that time that new 
gods, Hadad and his allies, became important, and Hadad drove 
El from the kingship of the gods there. Therefore we shall consider 

^ R. de Vaux, “Histoire biblique,*' RB, LXV (January, 1958), 127-28. 

2 I. J. Gelb, ‘The Early History of the West Semitic Peoples*,, JCS, XV, 
No. I (April, 1961), 41. 
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the problem of the movement of the Amorites, about whom and 
whose origin the most divergent views have been held.^ 

We shall now consider who the Amorites are. Our term “Amor¬ 
ites” is derived from the Hebrew word occurring in the Hebrew ' 
Bible where it denotes a people. This Hebrew word is doubtless 
related to the Akkadian word Amurru, = Sumerian MAR.TU, 
which also originally designated a people, and the area in which 
they lived. Since their habitat was located West of Babylonia 
MAR . TUI Amurru became the general term for “West; Westerner.” 
By this term certain persons are designated whose names occur in 
texts of the Ur III and Isin-Larsa periods and even earlier in 
Babylonia. These persons are therefore called Amorites. 

Since during the Old Babylonian period a great influx of West 
Semitic peoples happened in Babylonia, it was presumed that these 
were identical with the Martu, Amurru, wherefore they were all 
called Amorites. This view was rejected by Landsberger and 
Bauer who denied the identity of the Martu with the West Semites 
in the Old Babylonian period.® Other scholars, however, have 
pointed out the distinctive West Semitic character of the Martu 
names, and that the term MAR.TU, “Westerner,”® from all 
evidence appears to be an ethnic denotation.^ Thus Gelb argues for 
the identity of the Martu with the West Semites of the Old Baby¬ 
lonian period on the basis of the practical identity of the language 
of the names of both groups, and the conspicuous similarity of the 
Martu names with the West Semitic names without ethnic denota¬ 
tion, since the same words and roots occur in both groups of names.® 
Being convinced by his weighty arguments we accept this identi¬ 
fication and thus call the West Semites of this movement Amorites. 

Because of great similarity between the language of the West 
Semites in Babylonia, as reflected by personal names, and Canaanite 
languages, Landsberger and Bauer called the language of the West 

1 For a summary of the discussion of the Amorite problem, cf. Herbert 
B. Huffmon, Amorite Personal Names in the Mari Texts (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965), pp. 1-6. 

2 Theo Bauer, Die Ostkanaander (Leipzig: Im Verlag der Asia Major, 
1926), pp. 87-88. 

3 Cf, Gelb, JCS, XV, No, i, 31- 

^ Jean Robert Kupper, Les nomades en Misopotamie au temps des rois 
de Mari (“Bibliotheque de la Faculty de Philosophic et Lettres de TUni- 
versit6 de Li^ge,** fascicule CXLII; Paris: Soci6t6 d'fidition “Les Belles 
Lettres,’* 1957), p. 152. 

5 Gelb, JCS, XV, No. i, 33-4* 
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Semites in question “East Canaanite/' ^ and still some scholars, as 
Edzard and others,^ consider “Amorite*" a Canaanite language. 
Gelb, however, points out that this term is erroneous.^ If Canaanite 
has its conventional meaning, designating a group of languages, 
such as Hebrew and Phoenician, in contrast with Aramaic, then 
the language of the Amorites does not belong to it, according to 
his estimation, since it does not share the characteristics of 
Canaanite languages. He rightly states that the term “East 
Canaanite" is a much too narrow term for Amorite, for although 
there is great similarity between Amorite and Canaanite, Amorite 
has also affinity with Aramaic and South Arabic as seen from 
numerous isoglosses. 

The fact that Amorite hardly can be classified as a Canaanite 
language and its great similarity with South Arabic strongly 
indicates that it is a separate West Semitic language independent 
of Canaanite, probably originating from a separate ethnic wave 
from Arabia. 

Hypothesis of Amorite movement 

For a long time South Arabia was considered the original home 
of the Semites.'^ This view has, however, largely been abandoned 
mainly because it has been considered an impossibility for the early 
Semites to cross the great Arabian desert. According to most modem 
scholars, the lack of the camel as a vehicle of transportation, 
coupled with the need of keeping flocks of smaller cattle near 
steady sources of water, forced the early nomads to avoid the waste 
lands of central Arabia and to stick to the fringe lands East and 
South of the Fertile Crescent, in the area called HamM by the 
Arabs of our day.® It is from that area that the great Semitic 
migrations, including the Amorite, are now generally assumed by 
most scholars to have come.® 


1 B. Landsberger, “Uber die Volker Vorderasiens im dritten Jahrtausend," 
ZA, XXXV (1924), 238. Bauer, pp. 2, 69. 

® Dietz Otto Edzard, Die **zweite Zwischenzeit** Bahyloniens (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 19*57), p. 30, n. 127. 

5 Gelb, /CS, XV, No. i, 33. 

^ The spokesmen of this theory are mentioned by G. A. Barton in Semitic 
and Hamitic Origins, pp. 4-6. 

® Gelb, JCS, XV, No. i, 27; Kupper, Les nomades ... ,p. x. 

® So e.g., Kupper, Gelb, and Edzard. 
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Although the question of the earliest date of the domestication 
of the camel in the Ancient Orient has not yet been solved satis¬ 
factorily, it is generally assumed by scholars that the camel was 
unknown in Mesopotamia before the twelfth century B.C.^ This is 
contradicted by the Bible which relates that Abraham used camels 
for travelling and transport,^ and, as we shall see, Abraham’s 
migration probably was part of the Amorite wave. 

It is still a great question whether the migration of the Amorites 
did not nevertheless come from the Arabian desert, as G. A. Barton 
assumed,® and thus originated in South Arabia. Was it actually 
impossible for the Semites to cross the Arabian desert ? It is on this 
point that T. E. Lawrence gives us most valuable objective in¬ 
formation. Not dealing specifically with the ancient Semites, but 
from his observation of modem Arab movement up through the 
Arabian desert Lawrence informs us of specific well-roads leading 
from South Arabia all through the desert up to the Fertile Crescent. 
Assuming that the climate in Arabia has not changed essentially 
through the last four or five millennia, at least not become better, 
we shall quote his information on this important subject of the 
reason and route for Semitic migrations: 

The congestion of Yemen, therefore, becoming extreme, found its 
only relief in the east, by forcing the weaker aggregations of its 
border down and down the slopes of the hills along the Widian, the 
half-waste district of the great water-bearing valleys of Bisha, 
Dawasir, Ranya and Taraba, which ran out towards the deserts of 
Nejd. These weaker clans had continually to exchange good springs 
and fertile palms for poorer springs and scantier palms, till at last 
they reached an area where a proper agricultural life became im¬ 
possible. They then began to eke out their precarious husbandry 
by breeding sheep and camels, and in time came to depend more 
and more on these herds for their living. 

Finally, under a last impulse from the straining population behind 

1 Gelb, JCS, XV, No. i, 27. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel, pp. 96-98; From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 164-65, 257; and 
" ‘Abram the Hebrew*: A New Archaeological Interpretation,** BASOR, No. 
163 (October, 1961), pp. 38ff., says that the camel was not domesticated 
till about the third quarter of the second millennium B.C. and therefore 
considers Abraham's camels an anachronism. But Joseph P. Free, in his 
article “Abraham's Camels," JNES, III (1944), 187-93, has brought several 
clear proofs of camels in Egypt before 2000 B.C. of which some definitely 
indicate domestication. 

2 Gen. 12: 16; 24: II, 19, etc. 

® G. A. Barton, “The Place of the Amorites in the Civilization of Western 
Asia,** JAGS, XLV (1925), 37. 
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them, the border people (now almost wholly pastoral), were flung 
out of the furthest crazy oasis into the untrodden wilderness as 
nomads. This process, to be watched to-day with individual families 
and tribes to whose marches an exact name and date might be put, 
must have been going on since the first day of full settlement of 
Yemen. The Widian below Mecca Taif are crowded with the memo¬ 
ries and place-names of half a hundred tribes which have gone from 
these, and may be found to-day in Nejd, in Jebel Shammar, in the 
Hamad, even on the frontiers of Syria and Mesopotamia. There was 
the source of migration, the factory of nomads, the springing of 
the gulf-stream of desert wanderers. 

The desert likewise over-peopled itself upon occasion; and then 
there were heavings and thrustings of the crowded tribes as they 
elbowed themselves by natural courses towards the light. They 
might not go south towards the inhospitable sand or sea. They could 
not turn west; for there the steep hiUs of Hejaz were thickly lined 
by mountain peoples taking full advantage of their defensiveness. 
Sometimes they went towards the central oases of Aridh and Kasim, 
and, if the tribes looking for new homes were strong and vigorous, 
might succeed in occupying parts of them. If, however, the desert 
had not this strength, its people were pushed gradually north, up 
between Medina of the Hejazand Kasim of Nejd, till they found them¬ 
selves at the fork of two roads. They could strike eastward, the 
Wadi Rumh or Jebel Shammar, to follow eventually the Batn to 
Shamiya, where they would become riverine Arabs of the Lower 
Euphrates; or they could climb by slow degrees, the ladder of 
western oases—Henakiya, Kheibar, Teima, Jauf, and the Sirhan— 
till fate saw them nearing Jebel Druse, in Syria, or watering their 
herds about Tadmor of the northern desert, on their way to Aleppo 
or Assyria. 

Nor then did the pressure cease: the inexorable trend northward 
continued. The tribes found themselves driven to the very edge of 
cultivation in Syria or Mesopotamia. Opportunity and their bellies 
persuaded them of the advantages of possessing goats, and then 
of possessing sheep; and lastly they began to sow, if only a little 
barley for their animals. They were now no longer Bedouin, and 
began to suffer like the villagers from the ravages of the nomads 
behind. Insensibly, they made common cause with the peasants 
already on the soil, and found out that they too, were peasantry. 
So we see clans, bom in the highlands of Yemen, thrust by stronger 
clans into the desert, where, unwillingly, they became nomad to 
keep themselves alive. We see them wandering, every year moving 
a little further north or a little further east as chance has sent 
them down one or other of the well-roads of the wilderness, till 
finally this pressure drives them from the desert again into the 
sown, with the like unwillingness of their first shrinking experiment 
in nomad life. This was the circulation which kept vigour in the 
Semitic body. There were few, if indeed there was a single northern 
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Semite, whose ancestors had not at some dark age passed through 
the desert. The mark of nomadism, that most deep and biting social 
discipline, was on each of them in his degree.^ 

This information, independent of views about Amorites, about 
the constant and slow movement of Semites up through the desert 
throws light on an area which is difficult to observe from textual 
evidence about Amorites. That the Amorites came out of Arabia 
agrees with the recent statement of Landsberger: 

From the oldest sources, the Martu, or Amurru as the Akkadians 
called them, were equated with the west wind and the west, though 
their true place of origin was most likely in Arabia, not Syria. 
. . . About a century after the end of period I [i.e., ca. 2000 B.C.], 
a large-scale migration of great tribal federations from Arabia result¬ 
ed in the occupation of Babylonia proper, the mid-Euphrates region 
and S5nTa-Palestine.^ 

From his excellent study of the early history of the West Semitic 
peoples Gelb reaches the following conclusion concerning Western 
Semites entering into Babylonia: 

From the end of the Ur III and beginning of the old Babylonian 
periods, we find new waves of West Semites entering Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia. They came in two large migrations at an interval of 
about two hundred years. The first wave entering Babylonia suc¬ 
ceeded in overthrowing the Ur III dynasty and establishing itself 
as the dominant political force in the various parts of the country, 
such as Larsa, Kish, Babylon, and the Diyala region. Since during 
that period Mesopotamia was most probably free of West Semites 
we assume that the conquest of Babylonia was achieved ny West 
Semites coming from the areas south of the Euphrates and not from 
Mesopotamia. Two hundred years after the beginning of the West 
Semitic penetration of Babylonia important ethnic changes took 
place in the North. The thrones of Mari and Assyria were occupied 
by dynasties of West Semitic background and vast areas of Meso¬ 
potamia were fully settled by West Semitic peoples.^ 

The absence of the theophoric elements of Dag4n and the Storm- 
god from the Martu names in Babylonia during the Ur III period ^ 


1 T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom (London: Jonathan Cape, 
I 935 )» PP- 35-37 (chap. ii). 

2 B. Landsberger, “Amorites," Encyclopaedia Britannica, I (1965), 809-10. 

3 Gelb, /CS, XV, No. i, 45. 

^ Dr. Giorgio Buccellati kindly drew the writer^s attention to the fact 
that Addu may occur in one case in Ur III MAR. TU names: tJ-za-du 
(UET, III, 1678, 6) interpreted as Uzza-Addu, “Addu is mighty," by A 
Goetze, “Amurrite Names in Ur III and Early Isin Texts," Journal of 
Semitic Studies, IV (1959), 198. However, the interpretation is not certain. 
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and earlier as well as in the earliest part of the Old Babylonian 
period may indicate that the earlier stream of Amorites into 
Babylonia did not come from the Middle Euphrates region, where 
these gods dominated, but directly from the desert, perhaps from 
the eastern side of the Arabian desert by the well-road which 
according to Lawrence leads over Batn to Shamiya. 

In the Amorite names from the earliest part of the Old Baby¬ 
lonian period in Babylonia as well as in those appearing two 
centuries later at Mari Dr. Gelb observes distinct South Semitic 
characteristics. In those from Mari and the land of Hana, Haddu 
and DagS.n often occur as the theophoric elements, unlike the 
Amorite names of the early Old Babylonian period and before in 
Babylonia.^ 

When the Amorites from the desert, where they had no use for 
a grain or a rain god, migrated into the fertile Middle Euphrates 
region they probably adopted the fertility gods Dag4n, the Storm- 
god, and other gods who prevailed there, calling Mer/Wer Hadad, 
“Thunderer,” in their own language and making him their national 
god. 

From the Middle Euphrates region the Amorites spread to all 
sides bringing their gods with them. At this time the cults of Dagin 
and especially Adad became popular in Babylonia. In Assyria 
Samsi-Adad, a West Semite from Tirqa, usurped the kingship. A 
penetration toward Syria, however, may have met with less 
opposition and seemed more rewarding because of better possibility 
for expansion. Thus Gelb states: “The Semites entered S5nia in 
mass in the Old Babylonian period, encountering a population of 
unknown, but certainly not Hurrian, ethnic affiliation.® 

It is this ethnic movement into Syria and Palestine which R. de 
Vaux attributes to the Amorites.® The evidence from Palestinian 
archaeology is that the Early Bronze Age civilization was brought 


* According to an oral communication from Dr. Gelb, for which the writer 
expresses his gratitude, these characteristics of the Amorite names are as 
follows: 

a. From Ur III period in Babylonia: ’ll (more or less native). 

b. From the early Old Babylonian period in Babylonia: (i) ’ll; 

(2) Japu‘, JaSu' type from South Semitic. 

c. From Mari (two hundred years later): (i) ’ll; (2) Haddu, Dagan from 
West Semitic: (3) Japu‘ type from South Semitic. 

“ Gelb, JCS, XV, No. i, 45. 

® Cf. supra, pp. 151-52. 
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to an abrupt end with catastrophic completeness toward the end of 
the third millennium B.C. by numerous invading desert nomads.^ 
The archaeological evidence (e.g., tombs and pottery) from different 
Palestinian sites is that nomadic tribes reached Palestine from the 
Northeast.® 

The Amorite migration into Syria and Palestine thus began 
before our earliest written records from that area. There may have 
been subsequent waves of the same great ethnic stream of invaders, 
and although all moving in the same direction they may not all have 
stayed first in the Mari region; the earliest waves of Amorites may 
have come directly from the desert and would then hardly bring 
with them the cult of Hadad. For our study, however, it is most 
important to trace the Amorite cultural influence from the Middle 
Euphrates region where the fertility gods Dageln and the Storm-god 
had their cult center. 

The movement of the Amorites toward the West can still be 
observed when our earliest historical records begin and is especially 
evidenced by the gradual shift of the center of Amorite dominion. 
The westward orientation of the politics of the Amorite dynasty 
of Mari Dossin has noticed from his study of the royal archives at 
Mari,® and R. A. Bowman makes these remarks concerning the 
same phenomenon in connection with his study of the Arameans: 

The settled home of the Sutt was the Middle Euphrates district, 
which had also become the stronghold of the Amorites. From this 
region the Suti apparently moved to S5ma and Palestine, just as 
the Amorites had done, for although some Amorites moved down the 
Euphrates to Babylon, we learn from the Mari correspondence that 
the majority of them in their Middle Euphrates home were definitely 
oriented toward the West. Thus the movement of Abram to Canaan 
was but part of the larger movement from Mesopotamia.* 

That the Amorite kingdom of Mari expanded westward is seen 
from an inscription from Mari ® which records that Yahdun-Lim, 
king of Mari and the land of Hana, made a victorious campaign to 
the Mediterranean Sea, which no king of Mari ever before had made. 


* Cf. Kathleen M. Kenyon, Archaeology in the Holy Land (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, i960), p. 134. 

* Ibid., pp. 146, 152-53. 

“ Dossin, Syria, XX, no. 

* Raymond A. Bowman, “Arameans, Aramaic, and the Bible,” JNES, 
VII, No. 2 (April, 1948), 69. 

* Dossin, Syria, XXXII, 1-28. 
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Yahdun-Lim defeated the people dwelling at the Mediterranean 
Coast and made them his perpetual tributaries. Against Yahdun- 
Lim three kings from the Middle and Upper Euphrates region 
revolted, and Sumu-Ebuh of Yamhad assisted them. But Yahdun- 
Lim defeated and killed his adversaries. Thus we see the supremacy 
of Mari. But a generation later when the strong Amorite dynast 
Yarim-Lim ruled over Yamhad, we realize the supremacy of 
Aleppo over Mari, for it was by the support of Yarim-Lim that 
Zimri-Lim recovered his father's kingship over Mari, from which 
he had been driven. And the fact that Hadad of Aleppo, with the 
threat of taking from Zimri-Lim the kingship which he had given 
him, demanded that Zimri-Lim should deliver a city to him, 
reveals the authority of the king of Aleppo over the king of Mari. 
Shortly afterwards Zimri-Lim and his kingdom fell to the rising 
power of Babylon. 

The Amorite dynasty of Yamhad was by far the strongest in 
Syria. ^ Also the names of the kings of Alalah, who were vassals of 
the king of Aleppo, are all Amorite, and the great majority (7/10) 
of the population of Alalah was Amorite, as revealed by the personal 
names from Alalah VII (two generations later then the Mari 
sources).^ At Qatna a strong Amorite king ruled with whom Yarim- 
Lim made a treaty before Hadad in Aleppo.^ All personal names 
from Qatna in the Mari texts are Amorite.^ At Carchemish another 
Amorite king ruled.® 

Also Harranu (biblical Haran) is mentioned in the Mari texts as 
an Amorite princedom.® It was there that Abram’s family was 
settled and from where he set out, perhaps following the stream of 
Amorite invaders into Canaan."^ How the migration of Abram from 
Harran into Canaan was typical of and but part of a greater cultural 
and ethnic movement, Ed. Dhorme has shown in his excellent 
article "'Abraham dans le cadre de I’histoire.” ® 

1 Dossin, Syria, XIX, 117-18. 

2 Gelb, JCS, XV, No. i, 39. 

2 Dossin, “lamhad et Qatanum,** RA, XXXVI (i 939 )» 5 ^- 51 * 

^ Kupper, Les nomades ... ,p. 236, 

6 jatar — ^Ami. W. F. Albright, “New Light on the History of Western 
Asia^^in the Second Millennium B.C.,“ 5 .^ 4 SOi?, No. 78 (April, 1940), P- 27. 

« As-di-ta-ki-im, king of Harran. G. Dossin, “Benjaminites dans les 
textes de Mari,“ Milanges Syrians offerts a Monsieur Rend Dussaud, II 
(Paris: Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, I 939 )» 9^6. 

’ Gen. II: 27-32. 

8 Recueil Edouard Dhorme, pp. 191-272. 
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At Byblos, which had trade connections with Mari, the Amorite 
king Ya-afi'-ti-in-Ha-mu ruled.^ Hasor, whose king was Ibni-Adad,^ 
had direct trade connections with Babylonia, but the route passed 
Mari.® 

Whereas no theophorous name with Hadad as the divine element 
is attested in the earliest set of Execration Texts, seven such names 
are found in the later set from about 1825 B.C.^, which may indicate 
the time of the arrival of Hadad in Palestine, probably through 
Amorite conquest. Two of the princes with Hadad as the theophoric 
element in their names ruled over Shechem and perhaps R4s 
Ba^albek.® 

The city of Ugarit was important for its trade by land and by 
sea. Very early merchants from Ugarit probably sought trade 
connections with the Amorites in Syria and through them with 
Mesopotamia. Through this friendly connection, Amorite culture 
and religion may have been introduced at Ugarit peacefully and 
above all the cult of the national god of the Amorites, Hadad. In 
the Mari texts, Ugarit is mentioned several times in connection 
with copper imported from Cyprus to Mari, probably via Ugarit.® 
In a letter to Zimri-Lim, Yarim-Lim introduced 'The man of 
Ugarit,” i.e., the king of Ugarit, telling that he wished to see the 
palace of Zimri-Lim.^ Thus, while the king of Ugarit did not know 
Zimri-Lim personally, he had friendly connections with Yarim-Lim 
in nearby Aleppo. 

Also, the Amorites must have been very interested in the rich 
city-state of Ugarit and made it the strategic object for their 
military expansion westward. Thus the Amorites may have become 
a great threat to Ugarit, which could offer little resistance against 
the overwhelming Amorite power. The result of such a conflict 
between states may be reflected in religion by the conflict between 
their gods. The kings of Ugarit in the fourteenth century B.C. used 
a dynastic seal on which the name Yaqarum, probably the founder 


1 Dossin, Syria, XX, 109. 

2 Gelb suggests that this name is an Akkadianized form of West Semitic 
Jabnt-Haddu, Gelb, JCS, XV, No. i, 39, n. 37. 

® Kupper, Les nomades ... , p. 237. 

* Posener, Nos. E4, E6, E7, E16, E19, E21, E46. 

® Ibid,, Nos. E6, E7. Albright, BASOR, No. 83, pp. 33-34. 

* Dossin, Syria, XX, 109. 

’ Schaeffer, Ugaritica, I, 16, n. 2. 
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of the dynasty, occurs. A cylinder seal with the motive “homage 
to the deified king” has the words “Yaqarum, son of Niqmadu, 
king of Ugarit” {ja-qa-rum mar ni-iq-md-du Sdr ^^d-ga-ri-ii). This 
seal has been dated to the nineteenth or eighteenth century B.C. 
on the basis of the Akkadian writing and the similarity of its 
motive to Mesopotamian seals.^ This seems to indicate historically 
that the founders of the dynasty Yaqarum belong to the Amorite 
wave which took power in Mesopotamia and neighboring regions 
at the beginning of the second millennium B.C. The name Niqmadu 
is an Amorite name, meaning “Revenge of Hadad.” * Yaqarum is 
also an Amorite name being attested among the Hanaens at Mari.® 
Also other royal names of that dynasty are Amorite. The “man of 
Ugarit” mentioned in the Mari correspondence may thus have been 
one of the close descendants of Yaqarum. Thus the accession of an 
Amorite d5niasty may be the reason for the increasing authority 
of Ba'al at Ugarit. 

By the time of the Tell el Amarna letters the military expansion 
of the Amorites, whose center was then the Phoenician hinterland,^ 
had resulted in the complete penetration of Amorite culture and 
religion in Canaan, as seen from the leading role of their national 
god Hadad in all their conquered possessions. Thus the land of 
Canaan was also called the land of the Amorite, as seen from the 
Hebrew Bible in which we read: 

I [Yahweh] brought you up from the land of Egypt ... to possess 
the land of the Amorite. I destroyed the Amorites before them 
[the children of Israel], whose height was as the height of cedars, 
and he was strong as the oaks.® 

More specifically, the habitat of the Amorites is described as the 
hill-country.® Abraham lived by the oaks of Mamre, the Amorite, 
at Hebron.'^ Shechem was Amorite.® Israel had to fight five Amorite 

‘ Jean Nougayrol, “Textes accadiens,’’ PRU, III {1955), XLI-XLII, 
Pis. xvi-xvii. 

2 G. Dossin, “Nqmd et Niqme-Had,” Syria, XX (1939), 169-76. 

® Kupper, Les nomades . .. , pp. 235, 241. 

^ Dhorme (Recueil jSdouardDhorme, pp. 128-65), Kupper {Les nomades ,. 
pp. 179-81), and Gelb (/CS, XV, No. i, 41-47) consider the state of Amurru 
genuine Amorite. 

® Amos 2:9, 10. In several biblical passages '‘Amorite” is used instead of 
“Canaanite”; e.g., Gen. 15: 16; Jud. 1:3411.; i. Sam. 7: 14; 2. Sam. 21: 2; 
I. Ki. 21: 26. 

® Josh. 10: 6, ei aL 

’ Gen. 14: 13, 


Gen. 48: 22. 
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kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lakish, and Eglon.^ Beyond 
the Jordan ruled the two great Amorite kings Sihon of Heshbon 
and Og of Bashan whom the Israelites defeated.^ 

With this hypothesis of the movement of Amorite culture and 
dominion from the Middle Euphrates into North Syria, and from 
there southward through all of Canaan, starting at the end of the 
third and progressing during the first half of the second millennium 
B.C., as they first took possession of the inland regions of Syria and 
Palestine and finally swallowed up the Canaanite city-states at the 
coast, the movement of the religious revolution caused by Hadad 
seems to agree beautifully. 

Since Dagan and Hadad were prime gods of the Amorites at the 
Middle Euphrates, we believe that it was the Amorites who brought 
their gods Dagan, Hadad, and ^Anat with them into Canaan. The 
extreme importance of the cult of Hadad of Aleppo has been 
described above. Ugarit being so close to Aleppo must early have 
been exposed to the thrust of the cult of this strong national god 
of the Amorites who soon prevailed over the cult of the Canaanite 
El. Such strong historical-cultural factors as the invasion of the 
Amorites with their religion into Canaan, it seems to us, would 
excellently explain the fierce conflict described in Canaanite 
mythology and the progressing, mighty revolution in the religion 
of Canaan. 


1 Josh. 10: 5. 

2 Num. 21; Josh, 2: 10; 24: 8. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN EL AND BA^AL 
IN HEBREW RELIGION 

The Cult of El 

The origin of El worship 

In order to understand the real relationship of the Israelite God 
Yahweh to the Canaanite El, we must examine the very roots of 
El worship. 

As we have mentioned under the study of the Ugaritic El, the 
original meaning of the word ^el may be “strength." ^ The dynamic 
strength is the primitive and fundamental characteritic of the 
Semitic El.^ 

In the light of the Ugaritic texts it is now evident that El was 
the proper name of the greatest god of the original Canaanite 
pantheon.^ This raises the question whether the word ^el, which is 
also used as an appellative designating “god" in general, originally 
was the proper name of one great god after whom other gods were 
named, or whether it was the general designation for “god" which 
was secondarily applied to one god in particular, whose proper 
name it then became. The facts that the Ugaritic El has no other 
name and that the development of the Ugaritic pantheon is cen¬ 
trifugal rather than centripetal (it constantly adopted other gods 
whose importance increased, whereas that of El decreased) favor 
the former view. Furthermore the observation that concrete 
meanings of Semitic words are primary, and that general concep¬ 
tions are secondary certainly supports the same view, that the 


1 Cf. supra, p. 15. 

2 My father drew my attention to the words of Jesus before the Jewish 
Sanhedrim when he was asked by the high priest if he was the Messiah: 
‘‘Thou hast said. Moreover, I say . to you, From henceforth ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming on the clouds 
of heaven**. Matthew 26: 64, Mark 14: 62. Here Jesus calls Yahweh "Power" 
(Greek ^ StSva|jLi<;, which means ‘‘strength, might, power"), perhaps ex¬ 
pressing the real meaning of the name El. 

® Cf, supra, pp. 15-16. 
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proper name of one god became the designation for ‘'god*' in 
general, rather than vice versa.^ 

It is difficult for modem scholars to imagine how primitive 
Semites thought. It is therefore very important to listen to such 
a distinguished ancient scholar as Sanchuniathon, who made a 
thoroughgoing research of the origin of Canaanite religion. He tells 
us that the name El was originally the proper name of the omni¬ 
potent ruler of the gods, and that his name was secondarily applied 
to other members of the pantheon, as he states: 

But the allies of Elos Kronos were sumamed Eloeim, as if they 
who were called after Kronos were Kronioi.^ 

If indeed ^el was first a proper name before it became an appel¬ 
lative, we must realize the immense importance of this one god 
after whom all other gods were designated.^ He both in age and 
might surpassed all other gods from time immemorial. 

At Ugarit El was considered to be the father of the original 
Canaanite gods, who were called “the family of El.” ^ After him 
his sons were called “the sons of El,” ® or simply Him. 

We also do well to heed such an authority as the book of Genesis 
which states that in the beginning El created the heavens and the 
earth, which implies that he was before all.® After him others were 
called the sons of El,^ who came together in the assembly over 
which El presided.® “Elohim stands in the assembly of El, in the 
midst of gods \^el 6 him'\ he judges.” ® 

Not only by the Israelites, but also by the Canaanites El was 
considered the creator of the universe,^® which reveals his power 
and preeminence above all other gods. As the father of the gods^^ 
he was before all of them. Originally he was the omnipotent king 
of the gods whom all others feared and praised for his holiness. 


1 A. Murtonen, p. 30. Jean Bott6ro, “Les divinit^s s^mitiques anciennes 
en M^sopotamie," Le antiche divinita semitiche, ed. S. Moscati, p. 38. 

3 PE i. 10. 18. 

® Compare the name of I§tar, the prime goddess of the Babylonian panthe¬ 
on, which became an appellative meaning *‘goddess'* in general; but still 
to a much less degree than 

^ J 7 Af 1: 7. 

® UM 2: 17, 25-26; 107: 2, 3. 

® Gen. 1:1. Elohim = El (cf. supra, p. 15) is here a proper name. 

’ Gen. 6: 2, 4. Cf. supra, pp. 16-17. 

® Job. i: 6; 2: I. UM 2: 25, 33. 

® Ps. 82: I. 12 Qf supra, pp. 16-23. 
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But not only in Canaan was El thought to have an extraordinary 
position above all other gods. Also to the earliest Semites in 
Mesopotamia he seems to have been the prime god, according to 
Gelb’s eminent studies of Pre-Sargonic sources: 

In the field of religion we may note the very common use of the 
element II in the Akkadian theophorus names, which seems to indi¬ 
cate that the god II (=later Semitic ^El) was the chief divinity of 
the Mesopotamian Semities in the Pre-Sargonic period.^ 

Also in South, Central, and North Arabia the element ^el is 
attested more than any other divine name in theophorous names 
from the earliest sources.^ This may justify the same conclusion 
about EPs original position in Arabia, that Gelb drew concerning 
EPs primacy in Mesopotamia. Therefore Maria H5fner concludes: 

Die weite Verbreitung des "£l und sein offensichtlich sehr hohes 
Alter-wir finden ihn bei den arabischen Volkem nur noch in Per- 
sonennamen-deuten darauf hin, dass es sich hier um eine sehr 
urtiimliche Gottergestalt handelt; man mochte an einen gemeinse- 
mitischen, nomadischen Himmelsgott denken, der spater hinter 
den verschiedenen Einzelgottem, Stammesgottem und dergleichen 
zuriicktritt.® 

Thus it seems highly probable that El originally was the prime 
divinity of the Semites. The original El worship, however, dis¬ 
appeared among the Semites in Mesopotamia. When the Semites 
came from the desert into Mesopotamia and there met a higher 
culture than their own, they soon absorbed that new culture with 
its religion, at the cost of their o^vn. The Semites learned the new 
way of life in the fertile land from the older population and together 
with that culture the gods patronizing it. Such gods as the 

Venus star, who found a counterpart in the Sumerian pantheon, 
were identified with these, and their worship was enhanced. The 
worship of El, however, which was peculiar to the Semites, was 
crowded out by the Sumerian pantheon. 


1 I. J. Gelb, Old Akkadian Writing and Grammar (2d ed. rev,; '"Materials 
for the Assyrian Dictionary,” No. 2; Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1961), p. 6. 

2 Cf. the Semitic theophorous names with the element El collected by A, 
Murtonen in the Appendix of his dissertation A Philological and Literary 
Treatise . . . , pp, 93-103. 

® Maria Hbfner, "Die Stammesgruppen Nord—und Zentralarabiens in 
vorislamischer Zeit,” Worterhuch der Mythologies ed. Haussig, i. Abteilung, 
Teil I, pp. 435-36* 
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In the dawn of history when the Semites came from the desert 
into Phoenicia and Palestine, they may not have found so high and 
strong a culture there as in Mesopotamia. They apparently sup¬ 
pressed the aboriginal culture there and continued to worship their 
own gods, whose functions were extended to meet the demand for 
fertility. El as their highest god consequently in their theology 
became the provider of fertility by hierogamy with goddesses, in 
like manner as he was thought to have given birth to the stars.^ 

El as the patriarchal god 

According to Genesis ii, Terah took Abram his son and his 
family and migrated to Harran where they settled. Harran was 
the Syrian cult center of the moon god Sin, whose center in 
Mesopotamia was Ur.^ The moon god of Harran is invoked in 
Hittite treaties ^ and is called 'The Lord of Harran” in the Aramean 
inscriptions from Zenjirli and in Assyrian proper names.^ The 
polytheistic religion of Terah's family is seen from the description 
of Rachel's theft of the Teraphim,® the household gods of Laban, 
and Jacob's burial of the strange gods under the terebinth at 
Shechem.® 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, however, left the worship of the 
gods whom their forefathers had worshipped on the other side of 
the Euphrates."^ Upon entering Canaan Abram worshipped El, who 
was also the god of such Canaanite kings as Melchisedeq, the king 
of Jerusalem,® of the king of Sodom,® of Abimelech, the king of 
Gerar.i® Likewise Jacob built an altar at Shechem calling it “El, 
the god of Israel.” 


^ Cf. the Ugaritic myth Birth of the Gods, UM 52. 

2 Recueil Edouard Dhorme, pp. 2iOff,. 214!., 340. C. H. W. Johns, An 
Assyrian Doomsday Book (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 
1901), pp. 13-14, 

® Weidner, Boghazkoi-Studien, VIII, pp. 32-33, 1 . 54; pp. 52-53, 1 . 40. 
ANET, p. 206. 

^ Mark Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik nebst 
ausgewdhlten Inschriften (Weimar: Verlag von Emil Felber, 1898), Vol. I: 
Text, p. 444, No. 4; Vol. II: Tafeln, PI. xxiv, No. 2, Eberhard Schrader, 
Die Keilinschriften und das A lie Testament (3d ed. rev.; Berlin: Verlag von 
Reuther & Reichard, 1903), p. 363. 

^ Gen. 31: 19, 32-35* 

® Gen. 35: 2-4. ® Gen. 14: 22. 

’ Josh. 24: 14-15. Gen. 20: 3, 6, 17; 21: 22-24. 

® Gen. 14: 18-20. Gen. 33: 19-20. 
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The specific name of the patriarchal god was Shaddai, El 
Shaddai has been translated ''the Almighty God" by the Greek 
Septuagint.^ In Genesis we never find Shaddai as the name of a 
Canaanite god, nor do we have any evidence outside the Bible of 
the name Shaddai, although Renan ^ suggested its identification 
with the god Sadidos, occurring in Sanchuniathon's Phoenician 
History, who was violently killed by his father, El,^ 

Melchisedeq blessed Abram in the name of ”El-^Ely6n, the 
Creator of Heavens and Earth." ^ Since El was the great creator 
god in Canaan, as seen from his title "El, the Creator of the Earth" 
in the Phoenician inscription of Azitawadda ® as well as from his 
Ugaritic epithet "Creator of the Created Things," ^Elyon,® meaning 
"Most High," is here the epithet of El. 

What is peculiar to the patriarchal account in Genesis are the 
manifestations of El at many different places in Canaan, some of 
which later developed into different local cults. As the worship of 
Ba^al-Hadad at different shrines gave rise to independent cults, we 
may also imagine that the worship of the Canaanite El at different 
places brought about the origin of separate cults which eventually 
could develop into those of different divinities.’ Such was the case 
with Beth^eL Genesis 28 informs us that the patriarchal God 


1 Gen. 17:1; 35: II ; 48:3. Albright connects *’'7^ with Akkadian iaddd^H, 

"‘mountaineer,” thus supposing that it signifies a mountain god. W. F. 
Albright, “The Names Shaddai and Abram,” JBL, LIV (1935), 180-93, 204. 

2 M. E. Renan, ”M6moire sur Forigine et le caract^re veritable de This- 
toire ph6nicienne qui porte le nom de Sanchoniathon,” MSmoires de VInstitut 
imperial de France, Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, II (1858), 
271, 277-78. 

® PE i. 10. 18. 

^ Gen. 14: 19. 

® The Inscription of Azitawadda, III: 18, Dupont-Sommer, RA, XLII, 

164, 175* 

® On 'Ely6n in Sanchuniathon"s Phoenician History, cf. supra, pp. 9-10. 

’ Eissfeldt remarks concerning this phenomenon: “That Gunkel, Baudis- 
sin, Alt [in Der Gott der Vdter, p. 25] and others could take these figures for 
local numina is understandable, and it arises from the fact that through 
over-estimating their attachment to localities they undervalued their con¬ 
nection with the one El, and erected an insurmountable barrier between 
local numina and the universal god. In actual fact we are here confronted 
by the phenomenon that the plurality of shrines of one great god always 
entails the danger of his being split up into several gods of limited spheres 
of activity ,and thus the impression often arises that we are dealing with the 
veneration of local deities.” Otto Eissfeldt, “El and Yahweh,” Journal of 
Semitic Studies, I (1956), 34. 
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revealed himself to Jacob near the city of Luz and that Jacob 
raised a massebah, an anointed stone pillar, at that place which 
was considered the gate of heaven. Later Jacob built an altar at 
the place which he called El-bSth-El, "El of Bfith’el (< the temple 
of El),” after he and his family had put away the strange gods 
taken from the house of Laban. At Bfeth’el Jacob’s name was 
reconfirmed to be Israel.^ 

Bfeth’el became an important place of worship of the God of 
Israel.2 There Jeroboam in his apostasy from Yahweh at Jerusalem 
placed a calf of gold to represent Yahweh,* which was fiercely 
denounced by the prophets of Yahweh at Jerusalem who called 
BMh’el Beth-’dven, "House of Iniquity.” * 

As with persons, so theophorous names were also given to places 
where God was invoked or manifested himself, and as already seen, 
such manifestations could become the origin of local cults. Thus 
Jacob called the place where he wrestled with God PenPel.^ At Beer- 
sheba where Abraham had dug a well, he called on the name of El 
^Olam, “El of Eternity.” ® Because of a revelation of El to her, Hagar, 
Sarai’s maidservant, called Him El-roH, “El who sees me”; therefore 
the well at that place was named Beer la-hay-rSH, "Well belonging 
to the Living One who sees me.” ^ Thus the description in Genesis 
of the patriarchal age reflects El worship as prevalent in Canaan. 

1 Gen. 35: 7, 10. In Sanchuniathon's Phoenician History, Beth-El (Baity- 
los) is mentioned as a brother of El-Kronos and Dagon {PE i. 10. 14). Later 
it records that Uranos mvented Baitylia, ''animated stones," probably mean¬ 
ing the mas§eboth, which were considered as the seat or embodiment of the 
numen {PE i. 10. 19). Cf.Stanley A. Cook ,The Religion of Ancidni Palestine 
in the Light of Archaeology (“The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 
1925"; London: Oxford University Press, 1930), pp. 26-27. 

2 I. Sam. 10: 3-10. 

® I. Ki. 12: 28-33. 

^ Hos, 4: 15; 5: 8; 10: 5. When Israel had been exiled and a foreign popu¬ 
lation was settled in Samaria, a priest from Israel was brought back to Bethel 
where he taught the population how to serve Yawheh (2. Ki, 17: 28). Thus 
the cult of Yahweh at Bethel flourished again and became a rival to the 
Jerusalem cult of Yahweh; King Josiah, therfore, in his zeal for Yahweh, 
tried to obliterate the cult of Bethel. Yet the cult of Bethel spread widely 
and was brought by Jews to Elephantine, where they worshipped the god 
Bethel, i.e., probably Yahweh of Bethel, and associated with him the goddess 
^Anat as his consort. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri . . . , No. 22, 1 . 125; No. 
7, 11 . 7-8. Cf. Albright, Archeaology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 169-73. 
A. Vincent, La religion des JudSo-AramSens d*Eliphantine, pp. 562ff. 

® Gen. 32: 31. 

® Gen. 21: 33. 

Gen. 16: i3-i4« 
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El = Yahweh 

As described earlier, the united cult of Hadad, Dag4n, and the 
sun deity was introduced into Canaan doubtless by the Amorites 
coming from the Middle Euphrates region.^ This caused a great 
religious clash, whereby El was ousted from his kingship over the 
gods, which Ba'al-Hadad took over. This revolution first took place 
in the north and later further south throughout the fertile areas of 
Canaan.2 

Thus by the time Israel entered Canaan, most of the earlier El 
cults had been displaced by the strong fertility cults of Ba‘al and 
Asherah or Astarte, according to the description in the Book of 
Judges. This picture is confirmed by the Tell el Amama letters.^ 
. Ba^al, however, being an agricultural fertility god, had no 
/ interest in desert regions where he could not function. T hus the 
original El worship may have continued unrivalled far back in thg 
desert, where Jethro, t he priest of ^idian, hyed.* Although we do 
not know much about the religion of Jethro, it is clear that he took 
a bumt-offering and sacrifices for Elohim, and that Aaron and the 
elders of Israel partook in the sacrificial feast.® This shows that 
Jethro worshipped El. Furthermore, the elders of Israel would 
hardly have accepted a sacrifice to their god El from an idolater. 
Yet, although Jethro may have been a worshipper of El, the name 
of Yahweh appears to be new to him.® Also Jethro’s proper name 
Re^u'el, which means, "friend, companion, of £17’"^ reveals El 
worship. Since the Midianites were descendants of Midian, one of 
the sons of Keturah,® Abraham’s second wife, it is possible that 
the faith of Abraham remained among the forefathers of Jethro, 
who lived near the mountain of God, Horeb. 

In the house of Jethro Moses may have learned to fear the God 
of Abraham, and thus he named his son Eliezer saying, “for the 


* Cf. supra, pp. 150-52, 163. 

* Cf. supra, chap. v. 

» Ibid. 

^ Exod. 2: 15-3: I. 

® Exod. 18: 9-12. 

® Cf. the excellent study of Jethro by Martin Buber, who points out what 
the biblical text readly says in contrast to the supporters of the Kenite 
hypothesis. M. Buber, Moses (2d ed. rev., Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert 
Schneider, 1952), pp. 111-19. 

’ Exod. 2: i8. Cf. Abraham who was called the “friend of god." Is. 41:8. 

* Gen. 25: 1-2. 
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God of my Father has been my help, and has delivered me from 
the sword of Pharaoh/' ^ Pondering the way of God, Moses came 
to the mountain of God. There he received the personal revelation 
of Yahweh, who identified himself as the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.2 Thus accordin g to th e Hebrew Bible Yahweh is 
identical with El of the patriarchs, and his name occurs in 
parallelism with El,^haddai, and with *Ely6n.^ 

"^ The name Yahweh, which was not known to the patriarchs,^ is 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone as the God of Israel and is spelled 
there yhwh, exactly as in the Hebrew Bible.® The name of Yahweh 
is also spelled in’* in the Elephantine Papyri, and as a theophoric 
element of names it is also written in'* and r. Although Yw-El, 
the name of the Ugaritic Yamm,® and Teuci (probably from 
Phoenician yw) the name of the great god at Beirut,’ probably 
also Yamm, are spelled identically with the name of the Israelite 
God Yahweh, the writer cannot see any similarity between the 
character of Yahweh and these gods.® Yamm was a sea god, but 
Israel met Yahweh in the desert. That the name Yahweh should be 
the theophorous element of such names as la-wi-I-la (occasionally 
written Ia-ah~wi-AN), Ia-wi’‘[il) Addu, lawiSibu, lahwi-^Nasiirom 
the Mari texts,® although much debated, seems improbable, and 
we have no knowledge of a god by that name on the Middle 
Euphrates. Thus there is no clear evidence of Yahweh before and 
outside of Israel. 

Commissioned by Yahweh Moses returned to Egypt, from where 
he led out the children of Israel into the desert to the mountain of 
God. There Yahweh revealed himself and his law to the people, and 
he entered into a personal covenant with them as his elected people 


1 Exod. 18: 4. 

® Exod. 3:6, 15; 6: 2-3. 

3 Exod. 6: 3; Num. 23: 8; 24: 8; Ruth i: 20-21; Is. 13: 6; 2. Sam. 22: 14; 
Ps. 9: 2-3; and many other passages. 

^ Exod. 6: 3. 

® The Moabite Stone, 1 . 18. Cooke, p. i. 

3 UM ^nt, PI. x: IV: 14. 

’ PE i. 9. 2. 

3 Albert Vincent has argued for their identification in La religion des 
Judio-AramSens, d* Elephantine pp. 27ff. The opposite view is held by Albright 
in From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 259. Cf. supra, p. 126. 

® Andr6 Finet, *Tawi-lIa, roi de Talhayiim/* Syria, XLI (1964), 118-22. 
A. Murtonen, pp. 43-54, 90-92. 
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to be their only god. Thus the revelation of the new name Yahweh 
was accompanied by a deeper knowledge of his personality and 
will. According to the explanation of his name given in Exodus 
3:14 'T am that I am/' the name Yahweh comes from the verbal 
root mn/HM which means 'To be/' which is philologically possible.^ 
Thus the name expresses his nature as he who has life in himself, 
and to whom no one is equal. The jealous character of Yahweh, 
which is the connotation of his name, "for Yahweh—^Jealous is 
his name—^is a jealous god," ^ tolerating no one beside him, is the 
central characteristic of Yahwism. This is expressed in the very 
first of the ten commandments: "I am Yahweh thy God . . . Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me," and he forbade his people to 
make any graven image and to worship it. This is pure monotheism. 
Where did it come from ? 

In vain we look to the Egyptian Atonism seeking the source of 
Hebrew monotheism. Not only was Atonism strictly speaking no 
monotheism and was too ephemeral and isolated, but above all it 
lacked ethical value in sharp contrast to Yahwism.® Nor do we have 
any extra-biblical evidence from the Fertile Crescent of monotheism 
in the second millennium B.C. 

/ ^"^By the time of the Hebrew Exodus Ba^al had already usurped 
^El's power in Canaan. When in Canaanite religion El lost the 
d 5 niamic strength expressed in his name,^ he lost himself. Most 
Ugaritic texts describe him as a poor weakling, a coward who 
abandons justice to save his skin, the contempt of goddesses. 
One text depicts EZ as a drunkard plashing "in his excrement and 
his urine" after a banquet.® How could anything good come out 
of Canaan ? 

It may be more fruitful to look toward that desert where Moses 


^ Among the many suggested meanings of Yahweh we shall mention that 
of Albright, who considers it a Hiph'il meaning "He causes to be" Albright, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 259-61. It may however, be an old 
Qal form, before the d of the preformative was attenuated to i, meaning 
"He is." Cf. Deut. 32: 39; Ps.. 102: 28; Is. 41: 4; et al, where Yeahweh is 
designated hu. 

2 Exod. 34: 14. 

® Cf. John A. Wilson, The Culture of Ancient Egypt ("Phoenix Books"; 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 224-29. 

* Cf. supra, p. 164. 

® Ch. ViroUeaud, "Un conte populaire de Ras Shamra: Le banquet du 
P^re des dieux," Comptes rendus du Groupe linguistique d* 6 tudes chamito- 
simitiques, IX (May, 1962), 51-52, 
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received his revelation. Into the desert of Sinai Ba‘al could not 
intrude, and thus the original El worship may have remained there 
unrivalled. From the epithets of the Ugaritic El we have seen the 
reflection of El’s original glory and power before he was cast down 
by Ba‘al,^ and there is much likeness between the character of 
Yahweh and El’s original nature. 

The Ugaritic El was called the "Creator of the Created Things,’’ ^ 
and Yahweh also is he who "created the heavens and the earth,” 
and the sea and all that is in them.® Both El originally, as seen from 
the Phoenician History, and Yahweh were omnipotent autocrats 
full of vigour and strength, whose will nobody dared to resist, 
ready to kill any possible rival with their own hands. They were 
feared and praised for their holiness, wisdom, and goodness in 
similar terms. El of Ugarit was called "the Kind One, the God of 
Mercy,” * "kind and holy,” ® and he was extolled for his life giving 
word of wisdom.® Also "Yahweh, Yahweh El [is] merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and abundant in goodness and truth.” ’ 
In his tender mercies he blots out transgressions,® and those around 
his throne worship him continually saying, "Holy, holy, holy is 
Yahweh of Hosts.” ® As the Ugaritic El, in a special way, was 
"Father of Mankind,” for which he cared so tenderly, and blessed 
his creation and gave childbirth as an answer of prayer, thus 
exactly Yahweh is described in the Hebrew Bible.Most important 
of all, both were authors of very high and strict moral and social 
order teaching righteousness and mercy, to judge the cause of the 
widow and the orphan.^® In sharp contrast to the character of both 
El and Yahweh the rest of the gods of Canaan were amoral nature 
gods. None was like El and Yahweh. 

But there are also important differences between the Ugaritic 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 16-22, 

2 O'M49: III: 5, ii; 51: II: ii, III: 32; 2 Aqht: I: 25. 

2 Gen, 1:1; Exod. 20: ii, 

4 TJM 49: I: 21-22, III: 10, 14, et aL 
® UM 125: II ,21-22, 

» OM 51: IV: 41-43; 'nt: V: 38-39. 

’ Exod. 34: 6. 

8 Ps. 51: 3, 

8 Is. 6: 3. 

10 UM Krt. 37, 151. 

Is. 63: 16; 2. Sam. 7: 14-15. 

12 UM 127: VI: 45-50; 2 Aqht: V: 8.-Exod. 22: 20-23; Is. i: 17, 23; Jer. 
7:6; Zach. 7: 9-10. 
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El and Yahweh. The Ugaritic El originally ruled over the pantheon 
of his sons, who trembled before him, whereas Yahweh tolerated 
no god besides him. Yet, the Hebrew Bible describes, how Yahweh 
presides over the assembly of "the sons of Elohim,” among whom 
was Satan.^ The Ugaritic El was called the "Bull El,” ^ because of 
his strength, whereas Yahweh never was described as an ox. 
Furthermore, the Ugaritic El provided fertility by hierogamy with 
goddesses, whereas Yahweh had no wife. Yet, how easily the 
representation by a bull, or his being associated with a goddess 
could take place, we see from Aaron’s golden calf® and from 
Elephantine, where apostate Israelites made ‘Anat the consort of 
Yahweh.^ 

Although the Ugaritic El provided fertility, he was no typical 
fertility god in any way like Ba'al, who became identified with 
fertility so as to become a d3dng and rising god. It rather seems 
that El’s fertility function by hierogamy was secondarily developed 
when the Semites brought his cult from the desert into the fertile 
land. The origin of worship of both El and Yahweh appears to be 
in the desert, and in the desert the knowledge of his original nature 
and character may have been preserved best. The s triking f act is. 
^thus,-that -the earlier-we. go back in our-study. of_El,_±h.e_grfiateL_ 
likeness we discover between El and Yahweh. For lack of evidence 
we cannot foUow the development in religion further back, b^ 
the^irection in which eyidence points indicates,^_that.at the original, 
stage of El worship El was wholly like Yahweh, 

How beautifully the results of our investigation agree with the 
conclusion of Roggia in his study of the Ugaritic El: 

1 It is more than probable that there was an original Semitic 
monotheism. 

2 The god El, who is proper to the Hebrews, appears with some 
similar attributes among the Ugaritians. 

3 The differences between the Hebrew and Ugaritic religion are 
not original. 

4 Among the Ugaritians, the god, El, has suffered a progressive 
degradation. 


1 Job i: 6; 2: i; Gen. 6: 2, 4. 

® UM 49: IV; 34, VI: 26-27; 3 ^- 

s Exod. 32; cf. also I. Ki. 12: 28-29. 

* ^Anai-Yahu; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No, 44, 1 . 3. 
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5 The study of Ugaritic religion can offer good chronological 
clues.^ 

Also to us it appears that El and Yahweh were originally identical 
and not two originally different gods who were secondarily identi¬ 
fied,^ Furthermore, we conclude that Yahweh was identified with 
El in his original glory and omnipotence, before knowledge of El 
was defiledjby CanaanUe apostasyT ^ 

In the light of the progressive decline in the position of the 
Canaanite El, it is very important to note that Yahweh was 
identified with El Shaddai,® the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
that is, with El in his full power. In the religion of Abraham, 
according to Genesis, El alone is all-important, with very high 
moral concepts being connected with his worship. Although Abra¬ 
ham as a nomad worshipped El together with the Canaanites, 
recognizing the same deity by the same name, his religious con¬ 
ception of El, who often revealed himself to him, was far higher 
than that of the Canaanites, who were absorbed in their local 
cults. The Canaanite ideas of El at the time of the Hebrew patriarchs 
are amply described by Sanchuniathon in his Phoenician History 
and in such Ugaritic myths in which El plays a dominant and 
active part, e.g. th.o Birth of the Gods. Much of this is extremely base. 

Can w e now _.expect that Moses in the desert of Midian met the 
origi nal El worship in_sujcb. a,,pT^ity as it first was, in full accord 
with Ya hwism j Hardly. We only suggest the possibility, that the 
knowledge of El may have been preserved best among the descen¬ 
dants of Abraham in the desert. In any case the revelation of the 
God of Abraham to Moses was a transforming event, the revelation 
of a new name together with a revolutionizing fresh knowledge of 
his personality. We here have to do with a progressive revelation of 
the same god. 

Had h e still been the prime god in Canaan, the Canaanite^ EL 
might have beco me a serious rival to Yahweh of Israel. This we 
judge from the relationship of El of Bethel to Yahweh under the 
divided monarchy, when Bethel was denounced by the prophets 

^ R. G. Roggia, **Alcune osservazioni sul culto di El a Ras-Samra,*' 
Aevum (Milano), XV (1941), 559-75. 

2 Thus after further study, I had to change my view in this respect. 

® El Shaddai is the specific name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and is not attested in any extra-biblical source. The identification of Yahweh 
with El Shaddai thus stresses his separation from the Canaanite El. 
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of Yahweh as the "House of Iniquity.” ^ Although both cults 
originated in manifestations of the same god, they could develop 
independently and cause political rivalry. 

But the cult of the Canaanite El was no danger to Yahwism. 
Everywhere in Canaan, the fertility god Ba'al-Hadad had usurped 
El’s kingship and driven him out, and Ba*al had become t he natioi ^L. 
god of most states. 

When the Israelite tribes, coming from the desert, pressed into 
Canaan, conquering lands and defeating peoples, all the native 
population of Canaan naturally became the bitter enemies of 
Israel. Yahweh, who was the specific tribal God of Israel, thus 
became the enemy of all the gods of the Canaanites, especially of 
the king of the Canaanite pantheon, Ba‘al-Hadad. As Ba'al-Hadad 
of old had been the fierce rival of El in Canaanite religion, his 
followers now became the chief opponents of the whole-hearted 
worship of Yahweh of Israel. A mighty conflict thus started anew. 


The Cult ofBa^al 
Local Ba'al cults in Palestine 

When the IsraeUtes came into Canaan, they found everywhere, 
from north to south, the different and independent local cults of 
Ba'al-Hadad established on the high places of the land. There 
Ba‘al was invoked in order that he might provide fertility-and 
r ainfall , wluch was Ws Specific function. In their new surroundings 
'thel^radiites had to adjust themselves to an entirely new way of 
living; from being desert nomads they became sedentary agricul¬ 
turists. From the native population of Canaan the Israelites learned 
the best methods of agriculture suited for that mountainous 
terrain. But, together with these new methods, they learned the 
rituals of the Ba‘al cult as well, which were considered an integral 
part of making the soil fertile. To the Israelites, moreover, the 
specific fertility god Ba'al-Hadad rather than Yahweh, whom 
they had met in the desert, may have seemed better fit to give 
them success in farming like the Canaanites. Thus the fertility 
cults of Ba'al and his consorts penetrated ever5rwhere in Israel in 
a peaceful way, in spite of the dire warnings of the laws of Yahweh 
who prohibited the rituals of the Canaanite fertility cult. 


* Hos. 4: 15; 5: 8; 10: 5. 
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When the Israelites turned their back on Yahweh, joining the 
cult feasts of the Canaanites, with whom they associated, they 
were in great danger of losing their national identity and becoming 
assimilated by the Canaanites. The latter used the opportunity to 
win back their lost possessions and to oppress the Israelites. In 
their distress the Israelites cried to Yahweh and their brethren for 
help and were often delivered by the servants of Yahweh, the 
judges, who defeated their enemies, abolished their cults, and 
brought the people back to loyalty toward Yahweh and his laws. 
But soon after they had been delivered, they succumbed to the 
temptation of following the pagan deities again. Thus there was a 
constant rivalry between Yahydsm and the Canaanite deites until 
the strong rule of the Yahweh fearing King David.^ 

The Phoenician Ba'al-Melqarth 

A far greater danger to Yahwism than those n^^^eJocaJ^s^ 
cults was the highly org^^ed cult of tl\&^^icfgniaan Ba‘ad. Jm 
the ninth century^.iC; iTyre became exceedingly strongrbeihg the 
center of the vast l^oenician colonial empire. Consequently the 
cult of its national god Melqarth, i.e., Hadad, spread wherever the 
commercial influence of Tyre reached, and the acceptance of this 
cult became a sign of political alliance with Tyre. 

The northern kingdom of Israel, being so close geographically \ 
and economically to Tyre, could hardly remain unaffected. Th us / 
an alliance between Israel_and Tyre was sealed by a political...^ 
marriage of the Phoenician piiiicess Jezebel to Ahab. Mn g of 
TsraelT and thereby the strong united_cult of the Phoe n ician Ba*al 
and Asherah w ith its numerous cult pers on nel was^stabli^edjn 
the capital Samaria as the state cult supported by the court.® In 
spite of Jehu’s violent revolt against the house of Ahab and 
Ba'alism, Ba‘al and Asherah remained important gods in Israel, 
worshipped by its kings, until the exile.® 

Phoenician Ba‘alism was introduced into the southern kingdom 
of Judah through the political marriage of Athaliah, the daughter 
of Omri, who had grown up in the court of Ahab and Jezebel,* to 


^ Jud. 2: ii; 6; 10: 6; I. Sam. 7; 4: 12: 10. 

* I. Ki. 16: 31-32; 18: 19. 

* 2. Ki. 9; 10; 17: 16. 

^ H. J. Katzenstein, "Who Were the Parents of Athaliah ?’’ Israel Ex¬ 
ploration Journal, V, No. 3 (1955), 194-97. 
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the Judean vassal king. Especially when Athaliah took the throne 
of David the Ba‘al cult became prominent, and a temple to Ba'al 
was built in Jerusalem. In spite of the reaction under Jehoiada ^ 
Ba‘alism remained in Judah, and thus we learn that king Manasseh 
made altars for Ba‘al even in the courts of the temple of Yahweh.® 
Although king Josiah cleansed the Yahweh temple of the vessels 
of Ba*al and Asherah and destroyed the Ba'al cults in his kingdom,® 
yet Ba‘alism after his time became important again and remained 
so until the exile of Judah.* 

The Ba^al-EljYahweh Conflict 

T^tical rivalry 

None of the n ational gods_QOhe nations wa s so dangerous to 
Y^wism as lhe TyiiarT Ba'al. The worship of this god was the 
emblem of the dominion of T5Tre, and this is the reason why 
Ba'alism never before had become so dangerous to the worship of 
Yahweh as during the time ofj^e^atne^jjf^Tyre. As t^political 
insrriages of the PhoeniciariCfee^^t<^^ba:b and of Ath^abltb 
C. Jehojam of Judah ® were links m foreign policy, so was the Phoe¬ 
nician Ba*al cult which they brought with them. As the young 
warrior god Ba‘al-Hadad had intruded into the Canaanite pantheon 
and usurped the kingship of the Canaanite El, so now it seemed 
that he was trying with aU his might to drive Yahweh from his 
throne. 

Yahweh, on the other hand, who was primarily the God of the 
patriarchs and of Israel’s historical past, had separated Israel alone 
from all the nations unto himself to be their God, and his throne in 
Israel rested upon the faithfulness of his people who were his pride. 
It was when his kingship in Israel was threatened that Yahweh 
became most jealous and his prophets most antagonistic. 

TheJ>itter-conflict reachedxrisis stage.in the days of Elijah. The 
prophets of Ba'al and Asherah, being more numerous, at first 
demolished the altars of Yahweh and persecuted and killed his 
prophets, many of whom fled for their lives.® The tables were 

* 2. Ki. ii: 18; 2. Chr. 23: 17; 24: 7. 

* 2. Ki. 21: 3-5, 7, 16; 2, Chr. 33: 3-5. 

> 2. Ki. 23; 4-14. 

*■ Cf. Jer. 32: 29, 35. 

® 2. Chr, 18: I. 

® I. Ki. 18: 4, 13; 19: 10, 14, 
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turned temporarily when Elisha, the prophet of Yahweh instigated 
the violent political revolt of Jehu,^ and Jehu killed the house of 
Ahab and destroyed the Ba^al temple at Samaria with its prophets.^ 

After Jehu had slain King Ahaziah of Judah, Athaliah, the 
mother of Ahaziah, seized the throne of Judah and destroyed most 
of the line of David. Against her rule Jehoiada the priest of Yahweh 
revolted, killing her and crowning Joash, who had escaped murder 
by Athaliah. Jehoiada then made a covenant between Yahweh and 
the king and the people, and the Ba^al temple in Jerusalem was 
destroyed.^ 

It is not strange that this fierce rivalry between Yahwism and 
Ba^alism had great effects upon Hebrew religion. 

Functional rivalry 

Ba'^al was the specific rain god, and rain more than anything else 
was needed for agriculture in Palestine. Ba^al was invoked, and 
people rejoiced when the thundering storm god came with his 
clouds. The impact of this belief with its associated m5rths must 
have been hard for the Israelites to withstand. 

Never before had the seducing power of Ba^alism been so strong 
as when the highly organized cult of the Phoenician Ba"al with its 
numerous priests was introduced into Israel as the state cult and 
established upon the high places of the land (e.g. on Mount Carmel). 
This specialized cult must have been considered expert in bringing 
rain. The impact of this cult upon the Israelites must have been 
enormous, as is seen in the great apostasy from the worship of 
Ycihweh and the high percentage of theophorous names with the 
element of Ba^al in the Samaria ostraca.^ To many Israelites it 
became a question who was the stronger god, Yahweh or Ba^al. 
Only a contest between the two gods could decide this question, 
who was the most efficient god to provide the rain upon which 
their welfare depended. 

Yahweh of old had never been specifically a fertility god. As 
the God of Heaven and Earth he, like the Canaanite El, also took 


1 I. Ki. 19: 16; 2. Ki. 9: i-io. 

2 2. Ki. 10: 17-28. 

® 2. Ki. II. 

^ The theophorous names formed with Ba^al are in proportion with 
those formed with Yau (= Yahweh) as seven to eleven. Albright, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel, p. 160. 
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care of the provision of fertility for his people Israel since they 
had entered Canaan. Yet in this function there was a great distinc¬ 
tion between Yahweh and Ba'al. Faced with the danger of the 
Phoenician religion the prophets of Yahweh now were challenged, 
as never before, to demonstrate that Yahweh was the raingiver. 

Thus it was in the very precincts of Ba'al, upon Mount Carmel, 
that the great contest between Elijah and the Ba'al prophets took 
place. There it was conclusively demonstrated that it was Yahweh 
who gave rain for Israel.^ 

Therefore, as a strong reaction against the fertility cult of Ba'al, 
the fertility function of Yahweh was stressed. The prophets to the 
northern kingdom of Israel, such as Hosea and Amos, declared 
that it was Yahweh who gave and withheld his rain according to 
the loyalty of his people to him. 

In the Book of Hosea the jealousy of Yahweh for his people is 
dramatically illustrated. Yahweh was the real ha'^al, “lord, hus¬ 
band,” of Israel. Israel, however, as a faithless wife, had broken 
the covenant with Yahweh and, leaving him, had followed after 
her lover Ba'al, in order that he might give her bread and water, 
wool and flax, oil and drink, not recognizing that it was Yahweh 
who had given her these things. Therefore, Yahweh would withdraw 
these gifts from her and lead her into the wilderness to speak to 
her heart wishing to marry Israel again, i.e., to reestablish the 
covenant, and as a blessing of that to give her abundance of 
fertility.® 

In spite of these warnings and admonishments of the prophets 
of Yahweh, the apostasy of Israel and Judah became greater and 
they did not return from Ba'alism. Therefore, the prophets became 
hot with anger and as never before depicted the utter sinfulness of 
the sexual rites of the Ba'al cult, above all that of the hierogamy, 
whereby the fecundator Ba‘al was beUeved to provide fertility.* 
Utterly despising Ba'al they purposely ignored him as a god 
railing him "no god," * as over against Yahweh who was the 
only God. 

* I. Ki. i8. 

2 Hos. 2; II : 2; 13: If; 14: 5-9. 

® It is doubtless the Ba'al cult which is denounced by the description of 
the terrible sexual sins in such passages as Is. 57: 3-9; Jer. 2; 20, 23-24; 
3: 1-3. 6-14; E2.6:9, i3;i6:i5-43;2o;28-3i;23:28-39;aswellasthroughout 
the Book of Hosea. 

* Jer. 2: ii; 5: 7; et al. 
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Thus a further reaction of Yahwism against Ba'alism was the 
emphasis on monotheism. 

Monotheism 

Although the Ba‘al cult had been a dangerous rival to Yahwism 
at the time of the Judges when Israel often was oppressed by the 
Canaanites, yet this danger appears to have been overcome in the 
time when the strong, Yahweh fearing kings Saul, David, and 
Solomon ruled, under whom the worship of Yahweh was established 
and strengthened in Israel. In their time Yahweh held triumphant 
enthronement in Jerusalem where his glorious temple was built. His 
victories were recorded, and his kingship praised in poems very 
similar to those Canaanite poems which extoUed Ba‘al.^ Even 
Ba‘al’s victory over Leviathan became the mythological illus¬ 
tration of how Yahweh defeated his enemies, and to Yahweh was 
attributed the kingship upon Mount Saphon, meaning “North,” 
which was identified with Mount Sion.® 

At that time there was hardly antagonism between Yahweh and 
Ba'al any more, which is seen from the theophorous names with 
the element of ba'^al which the sons of Saul, Jonathan, and David 
had. In some cases this theophoric element of ba'^al may have been 
an appellative signifying Yahweh as “Lord”;® however, such a 
name as Vsaana “Ba'al is contending” is better explained as a 
t3^ical old theophorous name formed with the name Ba'al-Hadad, 
indicating his contending nature.* Although such theophorous 
names formed with the element of Ba'al are not infrequent in and 
before the period of David, they entirely disappear afterwards. 


r Such parallels between Ugaritic and Hebrew poems have been considered 
by Theodor H. Gaster, Thespis, pp. 142-47; 442-66. 

® Ps. 48: 3. Cf. Werner Schmidt, Konigtum Goites in Ugarit und Israel 
pp. 23-27. Stanley Gevirtz, Patterns in the Early Poetry of Israel (“The Orien¬ 
tal Institute of the University of Chicago: Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza¬ 
tion,” No. 32; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1963.) 

’ E.g.,ST' 7 S 3 ,ason of David (i.Chr. 14:7) whose name was later changed 
to »T’'7S (2. Sam. 5:16). «T'7»a, one of David’s helpers (i. Chr. 12: 6), cf. 
fpnN, a son of David (i. Ki. 1:7). 

* Cf. bsaT. the name of Gideon (Jud. 8: 35) and Rib-Addi of Byblos; 
la-rUb-dAdM (LC, 238: 37). a son of Saul (i. Chr. 8: 33), may 

originally have meant "Ba'al exists,” cf. Albright, Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, pp. 113, 207, n. 62. The theophoric element in these names 
was therefore later changed to 1 )^ 3 ,” shame,.” 
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Later, however, when Ba'al-Hadad more than ever before 
became a threatening rival to Yahweh, Yahweh even refused to 
be called any more by the appellative ba^cd “Lord,” as he spoke 
through Hosea, “And it shall be in that day, saith Yahweh, that 
thou shalt call me no more “my Lord,” ’'?S3; for I will take away 
the names of the Ba'als out of her mouth, and they shall no more 
be remembered by their name.” ^ So odious did the name of Ba‘al 
become to the true worshipper of Yahweh, that he would not even 
mention it, but sometimes substituted bosheth (ntfa), meaning 
“shame,” for ba^al,^ and the name of the “King of the Gods” Ba‘al 
Zebul became identical with the devil in later times.® 

Thus we conclude that Yahweh was a further revelation to Israel 
of the original great creator God El, who appears to have been the 
prime god of the Semites in oldest time. Just as the Amorite 
national god Ba'al-Hadad had been the fierce rival to the Canaanite 
El, so he became that of Yahweh. At the time when Israel entered 
Canaan, Ba'al had already usurped El’s kingship there and become 
the national god of most Canaanite states. Thus he became the 
greatest adversary of Yahweh, both functionally and politically. 
Especially when the strong, organized Phoenician Ba'al cult from 
Tyre intruded into the northern kingdom of Israel and thereupon 
into southern Judah, it tried with all its might to drive Yahweh 
from his kingship over Israel and taking from him his lovely bride, 
Israel (cf. Hosea), but [—upraise God!—in vain. 


*■ Hos. 2: 18-19. 

* Hos. 9: 10; Jer. 3: 24; ii: 13; and most theophorous names with the 
name of the god Ba‘al also were changed thus. 

» Matthew 12; 24, 27; 10: 25 (BeeX^sPoiX). 
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Through the study of early Canaanite mythological texts it has 
now been proven that a conflict took place between El and his 
family and Ba‘al-Hadad and his associates. In this conflict El and 
his family were overcome by Ba'al and his partisans, whereby Ba'al 
took the kingship of the gods from El, who had earlier been the 
monocratic head of the Canaanite pantheon. This conflict in 
Canaanite religion was expressed in m3rthology as a drama whose 
central theme was blood vengeance, whereby the long series of 
battles was explained, wherein Ba'al was the main champion who, 
in spite of defeats and death, finally overcame all opposition and 
to whom all the other gods had to submit themselves. 

By the battles and death of Ba‘al are also explained his character 
and function as a nature god, which developed considerably from 
being solely the Thunderer riding upon the clouds to become a 
chthonic deity. This development is connected with the extension 
of his function and dominion; the main turning point being his 
accession to the kingship of the pantheon, when he became Lord 
of the Earth. 

The difference between Ugaritic mythology, in which El is seen 
as the humiliated and deposed king, and Sanchuniathon's Phoeni¬ 
cian History, wherein El stUl is seen at the summit of his strength, 
reveal different stages in the development of the m3d;hological 
drama according to which the revolution in the Canaanite pantheon, 
caused by Ba‘al, began in the North and gradually moved south¬ 
wards, as he usurped the kingship of the Canaanite El. The change 
of the domain of the Ugaritic El from Mount Sap 4 n to Afqa in 
Phoenicia also proves this development. 

This revolution took place at Ugarit about 2000 B.C. Although 
Hadad as seen from the theophorous names in the Egyptian 
Execration Texts already very early was an important god in 
kingdoms in Palestine and S3nia, yet El according to Sanchunia- 
thon’s Phoenician History and the account of the Hebrew patriarchs 
in Genesis remained the head of the Canaanite pantheon south of 
Ugarit till toward the end of the first half of the second millennium 
B.C. However, by the time of the Tell el Amama letters and of the 
eeirly Hebrew judges Ba‘al had also in Phoenicia and Palestine 
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usurped the kingship of the Canaanite El. Also, into Israelite 
religion did the Phoenician Ba*al cult intrude, causing a revolution 
first in the northern kingdom of Samaria, and finally in the southern 
kingdom of Judah in the first half of the first millennium B.C. 
Thus Yahweh of Israel, who was originally identical with the great 
Semitic creator god, El, became involved in the same fierce conflict 
with Ba'al as El had been, but in this conflict Yahweh was the 
final victor. 

Whereas El and his family represent the original Canaanite 
pantheon, Hadad and his associates seem to be of foreign origin, 
since the Storm-god, *Anat, and Dag 4 n are attested very early as 
important gods of the Amorite kingdom of Mari, and Ktr w Hss 
is the Eg57ptian Ptah. It is therefore our hypothesis that Hadad, 
‘Anat and Dag 4 n were originally Amorite deities who were brought 
to Ugarit and the rest of Canaan as part of the Amorite culture, 
and that the religious conflict in the Canaanite pantheon, in which 
they prevailed, thus reflects a cultural revolution caused by the 
Amorites as they penetrated into Canaan and took the rule there. 
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TRANSLATION OF SOME UGARITIC TEXTS 


All Ugaritic texts discovered until the year 1939 have been 
published with photographs, copies, and transliterations by Andr^e 
Herdner in Corpus des tahlettes en cuneiformes alphabetiques (2 vols.; 
"MRS," Vol. X, 1963). This work also gives an extensive biblio¬ 
graphy of studies of the individual texts. 

The tablet VIAB = UM 'nt, Pis. ix, x, has been published first 
by Ch. Virolleaud in La deesse ^Anat ("MRS," Vol. IV, 1938), 
pp. 91-102 and PL xiii.^ 

UM ^nt, PL x: V. Only part of the right side of the column is 
preserved. 


L. 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


. soul 

. [Had]du, they approach ^ him 
. on Sapan 

. blows,® when he answers 
. thereupon ^ he answers 
. I knew 
. bind 
. [th]ey tie 

. between the stones [of] the stream ® 
. and it cuts ® my lions 
. [lightning ^break ? the back ? 

. [it conjsumes,® it cuts his loins 
. and a day, two days 
. reaches the soul 
. Haddu, they approach him 


^ Cf. supra, p. 123, n. 4. 

* Cf. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, p. 30. 

® Cf. biblical Hebrew 30 , "to blow (of wind)." 

^ Ugaritic hkm < 6 -|- km = biblical Hebrew to?, "when, as (soon as)" 
(Gen. 19: 15). Cf. late biblical Hebrew ] 55 , "thereupon, then." (Ginsberg) 
® Ugaritic '*upqt is probably = biblical Hebrew "channel, stream- 

bed" (poetry). Cf. "among smooth (stones) of a brook-bed is your portion" 
Is. 57: 6. 

® Cf. classical Arabic^, "to cut." 

’ [b]rq. » [^a}kL 

® [plrq. A. Herdner, comparing 1 . 12, suggests the reading tgr. 
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L. i8 . . . your [w]ord?, ^ on Sapan 

19 . . . makes the hinds ^ to calve ® 

20 . . . [alojud ^ thereupon he answers 

21 . . . indeed I did not know 

22 . . . they bind Bull El 

23 . , . tie between the stones 

24 . . . the stream, it enters 

25 . . . [it cu]ts my loins, you are presumptuous ® 

26 ... it enters into the fles[h] ® 

27 ... it seethes, indeed it rips open ’ 

28 ... to the earth 

UM ‘nt, PL x: IV. Only part of the left side of the column is 
preserved. 

L. 2 aloud he cries to the ne[ar] . . 

3 to the distant ones, to . . . 

4 El cries sitting on. . . 

5 '"shame-? . . 

6 gods, the house of your lord. . . 

7 that they may not walk quickly on the ear[th]. . . 

8 in the dust of Wallowing . . . 

9 give curdled milk?to drink, give waterHe gives [a cup in 

the hand,] 

10 a goblet in both hands. . . 

1 \f\hm. 

® Ugaritic ^aylt = biblical Hebrew cf. Ps. 29: 9. (Virolleaud) 

® Saf^el of qb\ cf. *‘to break open, burst open,** frequent in classical 

Arabic. Cf. Ps. 29: 9. 

^ [g]m. 

® ^at + zd] cf. ‘TT, "presumptuous,** in Aramaic of Zenjirli and biblical 
Hebrew. 

* . . . perhapstoberestored to ity, which means “flesh** as seen from the 

following parallel with dm, "blood**. She eats his flesh [itr] indeed without a 
knife / she drinks his blood \dfn\ indeed without a cup.** RS 22. 225, publi¬ 
shed by Ch. Virolleaud in CRAIBL, i960, pp. 180-86. 

’ Cf. the frequent word in classical Arabic j-“to slit, rend open,** ; 
"a rent, slit, rupture; a severing of the fat that encloses the testicles.'* 

® q[rbm]. 

® ^llmn. Perhaps this word is from the same root as Hlmy which seemingly 
occurs in parallelism with hyly, “my strength.** UM 124: 9-10. 

hblttm may be a corruption of pUt, since pUt is a standard phrase 
occurring in UM 67: VI: 15 and Micha i: 10; Jer. 6: 26, 25: 34; Ez. 
27: 30. 

Cf. classical Arabic "to curdle milk,** (Virolleaud) 
in 4* my. 

Restored from UM «nt: I: 10. 
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L. II ''like one weary, 1 like one cut off ^ you are gathe[red in ?] . . 

12 El deals with ^ his son, the Bull. . . 

13 and the Kind One, the God of Mer[cy] answers. , . 

14 "the name of my son is Yw-El . . 

15 and he proclaims the name of Yamm. . . 

16 they answer, "Surely you will adorn ® us. . . !” 

17 "You are proclaimed Lord. . . 

18 I am the Kind One, the God [of Mercy]. . . 

19 upon the hands you are proclaimed 

20 your name is the Beloved of E[l]. . . 

21 a house of my silver which is. . . 

22 in the hands of ’Al'iyan Ba['al]. . . 

23 thus ^ he despises ® me. . . 

24 drive him from the se[at of his kingship, from the dais, from the 

throne] ® 

25 of his dominion!. . . 

26 and they / if even.... 

27 he shall smite you like. . . 1" 

28 El sacrifices. . . 

29 he proclaims upon. . . 

30 he slaughters ox[en and sheep, he slays] 

31 bulls and [fatlings of rams, a year old bullocks] 

32 [leaping 1®] lambs, [kids] . 

UM ^nt, PI. ix: III. The right side of the column is damaged. 

L. I ”[Kptr] is the throne [on which he sits, Hkpt the land of his in¬ 
heritance] 

2 over a thousand fields, ten th[ousand acres; at the feet of Kir] 

^ Cf. classical Arabic "to be weary, "and "to languish, wither," in 
biblical Hebrew poetry. 

2 Cf. biblical Hebrew pu'al, "to be cut off" (Job 21: 21). Classical 
Arabic “to cut off." 

® Pu${p], 

^ Cf. classical ArabicIII, VIII, "to do business, deal (o with someone)." 
® Cf. supra, p. 126, n. 5. A horizontal stroke remains after HI, which 
Murtonen (p. 49, n. 4) suggests is the remnant of a m. See AO 16643. Photo¬ 
graph in Virolieaud, La diesse ^Anat, PL xiii. 

® Cf. "to adorn, ornament," very frequent in classical Arabic. Cf. 2. 
Sam. i: 24 which has been reconstructed by Gevirtz in Patterns in the 
Early Poetry of Israel, pp. 93-96. 

’ Cf. Hebrew HtS, "thus and thus ,"Jud. 18:4; Aramaic KTO; clas¬ 
sical Arabic \^, ‘'like this, thus ."(Aistleitner, Murtonen) 

® Cf. biblical Hebrew "to contemn, spurn." Murtonen, p. 50. 

® Restored from UM 49: V: 5-6. 

Cf. "to leap, spring, bound," abundantly attested in classical 

Arabic. (Aistleitner) 

Restored from UM 51: VI: 40-43 and 124: 12-14. 
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L. 3 bow and iall, [prostrate yourselves and honor him] 

4 and say to Kt[r w Hss declare to Hyn] ^ 

5 of the Handicraft [: Message of Bull El,]. . . 

6 word of the Kind One, [the God of Mercy]. . . 

7 Ktr in. . . 

8 place for the rudders? ^ of the. . . 

9 set in the prows ? ® of the vessels ^ 

10 Hurry, ® [take] your staff, [your b]ag, ? ® [toward me your feet shall 

run,] 

11 toward me your le[gs] ^ shall sprint ® 

12 mountain Ks. Lo! [I have a spe]ech, [and I will say it to 

you,] 

13 a word, and I will declare it to you: [the speech of the tree, and 

the whisper of the stone;] 

14 the groaning ® of the heavens towards [the earth, of the deeps 

towards the stars;] 

15 it is a speech which me[n do not know, and which the multitudes 

of the earth do not understand.] 

16 Come and I will reve[al it]. . . ” 

17 And answers. . . 

18 ''You are slow, ? but I am [quick, Kptr] 

19 is indeed distant from the gods, Hkpt[ is indeed distant from the 

gods;] 


1 LL 1-4 restored from UM 'nt: VI: 14-23, 

2 Cf, classicl Arabic plur. -at, "rudder of a ship.'* 

2 Cf, ir t[ ] in UM 83: 6, a naval test, gr may come from the root 
UM: Glossary, No. 1495) == classical Arabic j\^, **to enter deeply into a 
thing; to sink.** Cf. Herodotus* description of the images of Hephaistos 
(= Ptah, Chusor / Ktr) in the prows of the Phoenician ships, supra, 
p* 99 - 

^ Probablywhich designates a kind of ship; cf. UM : Glossary, No. 2028. 

5 Cf. Aistleitner, Worterbuch . . . , No. 1093. 

® Aistleitner {Worterbuch . . . , No. 1989, and Untersuchungen ...» 
p. ii) indentifies Ugaritic ^b^ with classical Arabic ^Up, "the receptable 
in which to put money of the like made of skin,** since b and p might 
interchange. 

’ LI. lo-ii restored from UM 'nt: III: 15-17, 

® Ugaritic twth', possibly the infixed t-stem of a verbal root why, in classical 
Arabic ^j, “to make haste, be quick; to dispatch,** (Cassuto). Ginsberg 
therefore translates the word "to sprint,** which meaning is also indicated 
by the parallel. 

® Cf. Aistleitner, Worterbuch . . . , No. 304. 

LI. 12-16 restored from UM *nt: III: 17-26. 

Cf. UM : Glossary, No. 369. 

12 Cf. biblical Hebrew "to be pointed, sharp**; part. pass, pltf, "ready, 
quick** (Marcus Jastrow, A Dictionary). 
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L. 20 two marches ^ under the [furrows of the earth, three distances 

21 of underground cavities/’ ^ ^ Then indeed he set[s his face toward 

the Kind One,] 

22 the God of Mercy in the midst of HYs[n \; 

23 he opens the parapet of Ep and enters the fortification of the 

King,] 

24 the Father of the Luminaries, At [the feet of El he bows and falls,] 

25 he prostrates himself [and honors him] ^ 

26 Bull EL . . 

27 “Hurry [build]. . . 

28 in the midst. . . 

29 build. . . !” 

UM ^nt, PL ix: II. The left side of the column is damaged. 

L. I [“Hurry, (take) your staff, your bag, ? to]ward me your fe[et shall 

2 run, toward me] your legs [shall spri]nt 

3 [place] your meal-offer [ings ? in the earth] and put 

4 [in the dust your mandrakes ®] ^ 

5 . . . lapis lazuli 

6 . . . lift up in the midst 

7 . , . he has bound 

8 ... he shall die 

9 . . . just like breath 

10 . . . prepare for the earth 

11 . . . prepare 

12 . . . they will pass 

13 yourElisopd].” ® 

14 . . . ^Inhh with the thousand courts 

15 . . . [at the fe]et of ^Anat 

16 [they bow and fall, they pro]strate themselves and 

17 ho[nor her; ® they lift their voices and s]hout,” Message 

18 [of Bull El, your father, word of the K]ind One^® your begetter: 

19 [“Place loa]ves? [in the earth], put [mandrakes] 

20 in the dus[t, pour out a peace-offering] into the midst of the earth. 


1 Ugaritic mtpd comes from ipd, which seems to mean “to stamp (with 
the feet), tread," cf. supra, p. 118, n. i. 

2 Cf. Hebrew HDIO, “to stretch out” (Is. 40: 22); classical Arabic “to 
be long.” (Gordon) 

^ Cf. classical Arabic “underground cavity, cavern.” (Ginsberg) 

^ The ends of 11 . 18-20 restored from UM 'nt: IV: 77-80. 

® LI. 23-25 restored from UM 49: I: 6-10, et al, 

® Cf. supra, p. 121, nn. 2-4. 

^ LI. 3-4 restored from UM ^nt: III: 11-12, et al, 

® ib Hlk\ Hlk can also mean “I will go.” 

® LI. i5-i7a restored from UM ‘nt: III: 6-7, et al. 

LI. 17-18 restored from UM 49: IV: 33-35. 
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L. 21 [press pots into holes, into the midst of the fie]lds! Hurry, 

22 [take your staff, your bag?, toward me] your fe[et] ^ shall run 

23 ... in the midst of Hrsn 

24 ... [in your hand Pjnumber 

25 . . . [your right hand ?] 

Text UM 129 was first published by Ch. ViroUeaud in his article, 
'Tragments mythologiques de Ras-Shamra," Syria, XXIV (1944- 
45 ), i“ 4 - 

L. I . . . Father 

2 ... to. . . 

3 ; . . 

4 indeed he sets his face toward El at the sources [of the two rivers, 

in the midst of the streams of the two deeps. He opens] 

5 the parapet of El and enters the fortification of the King, [the 

Father of the Luminaries. At the feet of El he bows] ^ 

6 and falls, prostrates himself and honors Piim]. . . 

7 '*Ktr w Hss, hu[ny] bu[ild] the house of Yamm, [erejct the palace 

of Judge Nahar 

8 your breast. . . shall be ble[ssed] ^ . . Build the house of 

Prince Yamm, 

9 [ere]ct the pala[ce of Judge] Nahar in the midst of. . . 

10 [Quickly] let his h[ouse] be buildt, [quic]kly^ let [his palace] be 

erected ®. . . house 

11 . . . house.'' With the lads words to the fields 

12 in the sea is Yamm. . . ^Attr, . . 

13 was kindled®. .. his fire .. . fire 

14 '‘they are bringing. . . build." 

15 The Luminary of the Gods SpS an[swers] him, she lifts her voice 

and [shouts, "Lis]ten now! 

16 [he ave]nges the blood ^ of Bull El, your father. From the presence 

of Yamm get away!. . . 

17 Bull El, your father, shall not hear you; certainly he will pull 

out^the [supports ® of your seat, surely he will] upset the [throne 


^ LI. 19-22 restored from UM 'nt: III: 10-17. 

2 LI. 4 and 5 are restored from UM 49: I: 5-9; 51: IV: 21-25, et al 
® tbrik], 

" ML 

® LI, 8-10 restored from UM 51: V: 113-16. 

® Cf. biblical Hebrew poetry inn, be hot, bum'*; pilp. "to Idndle 

(strife)" (Prov. 26: 21); classical Arabic "to become fierce or hot." 

’ Cf. supra, p. 131, n. 4. 

® ^alt is probably from the root "to be strong." 

® Restored from UM 49: VI: 27-28. 
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L. 18 your kingship. For certain he will break the scepter of your domi¬ 
nion !'' But he answers. . . 

19 should Bull El, father [take] away from me? [I have] no house 

[like] the gods, nor a court [like the 

20 ho] ^ ly ones. As a lion ^ at the risk of my life ® I will go down; the 

Ktrm ^ shall wash. . . with a ho[use] ? 

21 Yamm with a palace. Judge Nahar takes blood revenge for Bull 

El, his father. [Prince Yamm, you are] judge, 

22 Judge Nahar, you are king! I shall not be king, [I] have no wife 

like. . . '' 

23 Prince Yamm, . . Judge Nahar an[swers]. . . 

24 "he has sent me.” And ^Attr answers. . . 


UM 137. 

L. 3 You have arisen ® against. . . 

4 ^APiyan Ba'al. . . 

5 Your dominion. . . 

6 Upon your head ^Aymr . . . 

7 Judge Nahar may [Horon] bre[ak-, may Horon break] 

8 your head ^Attrt \^m Ba^al your pate] ® 

9 . . . the staif shall fall upon. . . 

10 [Father of] the Luminaries. Two women. . . 

11 Yamm sends messengers. . . 

12 Triumphantly they rejoice, ^ the swift ones ® of h[eaven ?] 

13 snorting ^ are their nostrils. "Depart lad[s, do not tarry then] set 

[your faces] 

14 indeed toward the appointed assembly in the mi[dst of the moun¬ 

tain LI, At the feet of El] 

15 do not fall, do not prostrate before the [appointed] assembly. 

[Upright standing] 


^ Restored from UM 137- 20-21, et al, where the same parallel occurs. 

* *'lion*'; cf. biblical Hebrew (Aistleitner) 

® npL Cf. 2. Sam. 23: 17. Or '*in my appetite [or :greed].” 

^ Cf. UM : Glossary, No. 989. 

® Cf. classical Arabic '*to be high'*; Hebrew 1)33 D'»?S S'DlH, '*to lift 
one's face up against”, (Exodus Rabbah). 

® The curse restored from UM 127: 55-57. 

^ Cf. biblical Hebrew V*? 3 , "and Akkadian elisu, ”to reioice, exult.” 
(Caster) 

® Cf. classical Arabic jjtj, ”to flee; to hurry, hasten.” 

® Cf. classical Arabic "to emit a moaning or creaking sound”; biblical 
Hebrew t)K, "a gentle sound, murumr.” 

Restored from 1 . 19. 

LI. 14-16 restored from 11 . 30-31. 
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L. 16 deliver your message and speak to Bull, [my] father, [El, deliver 
to the] appointed [assembly]: 

17 Word of Yamm your lord, of your master Ju[dge Nahar]: 

18 Give up the god ^ whom you fear,^ whom the multitudes fear; 

give up Ba'al [and his devotees],® 

19 the son of Dagan: I will take possession of his gold! ^ Depart 

lads!'* They do not tarry, [then] they set [their 

20 faces] toward the midst of the mountain LI, toward the appointed 

assembly. Now, the gods were indeed sitting to 

21 e[at], the holy ones to dine. Ba^al was rising against El. ® As soon 

as 

22 the gods see them, see the messengers of Yamm, the envoys of 

Judge [Nahar] 

23 the gods lower ® their heads to the top of their knees, and toward 

the thrones of 

24 their princeships. Ba'^al rebukes them: '*Why, 0 gods, do you 

lower your heads 

25 to the top of your knees and toward the thrones of your prince- 

ships? I see, 0 gods, 

26 that you are submissive ’ at the sight of ® the messengers of Yamm, 

the envoys of Judge Nahar. 

27 Lift, O gods, your heads from the top of your knees, from the 

thrones 

28 of your princeships, and I shall answer the messengers of Yamm, 

the envoys of Judge Nahar!'' 

29 The gods lift their heads from the top of their knees, from the 

thrones of their princeships. 

30 After that the messengers of Yamm, the envoys of Judge Nahar 

arrive; at the feet of El 

31 they do not fall, nor do they prostrate before the appointed 

assembly. Upright standing 

32 they deliver their message; one flash, two flashes of fire are seen, 

a burnished sword are their [ey]es?. 


1 Or '*give up, O gods, him whom you fear." 

2 Cf. the frequent word in classical Arabic "to fear (God),'' Cf. also 
classical Arabic Jj, "to fear God." 

® Cf. "to present, offer oneself," abundantly attested in classical 

Arabic. (Gaster) Restored from 1 . 35. 

^ Cf. biblical Hebrew TS (in poetry), Talmudic XrS, Targumic 

"refined, pure gold." 

5 Cf. supra, p. 135, n. 3. 

® Cf. Aistleitner, Worterhuch . . . , Nos. 2143 and 2147. 

Cf. classical Arabic "to be humble, submissive, obedient." (Driver) 

® Cf. classical Arabic "to appear, come in sight." 
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L. 33 They speak to Bull, his father, El: “Word of Yamm, your lord, 

34 of your [master] Judge Nahar: Give up the god whom you fear, 

whom the multitudes 

35 fear; give up Ba'al and his devotees, the son of Dagan: I will take 

possession of his gold!*' 

36 And Bull, his father, El [answers]: "Your slave is Ba^al, 0 Yamm, 

your slave is Ba^al 

37 [forev]er, ? the son of Dagan is your captive. He will bring your 

tribute like the gods,. . . 

38 he will bring your presents like the holy ones." Now, Prince Ba"al 

was a man [of the field of M6t]. ^ 

39 He seizes a knife in his hand, a dagger in his right hand. The 

messengers he. . . 

40 . . . seizes [his right hand], *^AUri seizes his left hand: “How can 

you sm[ite the messengers 

41 of Yamm, the envjoys of Judge Nahar? A messenger is con¬ 

strained^. . . 

42 a messenger on his shoulders. . . the word of his lord. . 

43 Now, Prince Ba^al was a man of the field of M6t. . . 

44 "Lo! messengers of Yamm, envoys of Judge Nah[ar] 

45. . .1 speak to Yamm, your lord, your ma[ster Judge Nahar]: 

46 Word of the Annihilator ® Haddu. . . 

47 bow down!. . 

The text oi UM 133 was first published by Virolleaud in Syria, 
XXIV, 17-19. Only a fragment of a tablet. 

Obverse 1 . 2 Yg[r^}, . . 

3 great?. . . 

4 prince?. . . 

5 

6 thunder^ 

Reverse 1 . i [his rain-storm(s)] ^ . 

2 he exalts him. . . 

3 the king of his hill. . . 

4 the bull of all those who belong to him. . . 

5 indeed he gives to them under his lord, 

6 or bows before Haddu in the ha[nds] of 

7 the people. At the sea Ba'al tempts ® Y[amm]. . . 


1 ^anS idmt [= si? -|- mf] apparently meaning "mad."' Restored from 1 . 
43 - 

2 Cf. Syriac "to breathe hard, to blow (as under a load)." 

* Cf. Akkadian gamaru, "to annihilate." 

^ r«m; cf. biblical Hebrew "thunder." (Gordon) 

® The text reads h; cf. biblical Hebrew D^|. "rain-storm, downpour," 
® Ugaritic nsy = biblical Hebrew HOI, pi^el "to test, tempt." 


13 
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L. 8 he raises up: "Impious, ^ profane ^ persons!”. . . 

9 King Nahar, the mighty one . 

10 Prince Ba^al, the lad. . . 

11 the youth Haddu and. . , 

12 and against Nahar he strid[es] . 

Lower edge ... El 

The text UM 68 was first published by Ch. ViroUeaud in his 
article "La r6volte de Koser centre Baal,” Syria, XVI (1935), 

29-45. PI- xi. 

L. I . . . "hand . . . you shall be shattered, ? ® you shall 

die. . . 

2 . . . alive . . . indeed I shall bring them out, ® then I shall 
hurl ^ 

3 and in the sea he shall be brought to rest; Judge Nahar shall 
certamly perish in the sea, the heart of the wa[ters.] 

4 There are [two ?] extended® swords, he shall come to grief® I shall 
thrust 

5 ... to the earth shall fall the strong and to the dust the 
mighty.” Scarcely 

6 had the word from his mouth gone out, from his lips his speech 
and his voice was given: it went 


1 Cf. biblical Hebrew f|5n, '‘profane, impious.*' (Aistleitner) 

2 mhl [. . .] <bll\ cf. biblical Hebrew VVn, “profaned, dishonored, wicked 
one." 

® The text reads gbr. ndld]. 

5 htt\ cf. biblical Hebrew DpH, “to be shattered, broken, dismayed,” 
(ViroUeaud) 

® ^assH, saf'el, 1st person singular of 

^ Cf. the very frequent word in classical Arabic JJi, “to pass”; III “to 
cause to pass” "to pass swiftly, flash past”; thus Ugaritic ymy 

may mean “to cause to flash past, hurl out, fling away”; ^aymr, “O how 
he hurls!” (Gordon) 

® Cf. classical Arabic "long, outstretched, extended,” 

9 Cf. classical Arabic “to be sad, grieved; grief, distress”; early 

biblical Hebrew pOX '‘HDX, “accident causing death, mischief.” 

Cf, biblical Hebrew j?Wl, "to touch closely”; “hostile meeting, 

going to war.” G, R. Driver {Canaanite Myths and Legends [“Old Testament 
Studies,” No. 3; Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 1956]) translates “to faU upon, 
attack.” 

11 ^ulny, probably like Hlny originally, means “strong,” coming from the 
root ^wl. 

’ay, like in '^aymr, is an exclamation of astonishment. 
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L. 7 down to the throne of Prince Yamm, And Kir w Hss speaks, 
**Stirely I tell 

8 you, O Prince Ba’^al, I declare O Rider of the Clouds: Now your 

enemy, 

9 0 Ba^al, now your enemy you will smite, now you will destroy 

your foe. 

10 You shall take your eternal kingdom, your everlasting dom- 

nion,” 

11 Kir brings down two clubs, and he proclaims their names: '*You, 

your name 

12 is ‘He Will Expell/ ‘He Will Expell' expell Yamm, expell Yamm 

from his throne, 

13 Nahar from the seat of his dominion! You shall swoop from the 

hand of Ba^al, like an eagle 

14 from his fingers; strike the shoulders of Prince Yamm, between 

the arms ^ of 

^5 [Judjge Nahar!” The club swoops from the hand of Ba'al, like 
an eagle 

16 from his fingers, it strikes the shoulder of Prince Yamm between 

the arms of Judge 

17 Nahar. Yamm is strong, he does not sink down, his joints ^ shake 

not, his shape 

18 is not exhausted. Kir brings down two clubs, and he proclaims their 

names: 

19 “You, your name is 'O how He Hurls.* ‘0 how He Hurls** hurl 

Yamm, hurl Yamm 

20 from his throne, Nahar from the seat of his dominion! You shall 

swoop 

21 from the hand of Ba'al, like an eagle from his fingers; strike the 

pate 

22 of Prince Yamm ,between the eyes of Judge Nahar! Yamm shall 

collapse 

23 and fall to the ground.** And the club swoops from the hand of 

Ba'al, 

24 [like] an eagle from his fingers; it strikes the pate of Prince 

25 [Yamm], between the eyes of Judge Nahar. Yamm collapses, he 

falls 

26 to the ground, his joints shake, and his shape is exhausted. 

27 Ba'al pulls out ^ and splits ^ Yamm, he destroys Judge Nahar. 


1 Literally ''between the hands,” i, e., between the upper-arms. Cf. the 
early shape of the Phoenician letter yodh (meaning "hand”) picturing the 
whole arm (R. A. Bowman). 

2 Cf. biblical Hebrew ? 73 D, "a corner, angle.” Thus H. L. Ginsberg. 

® Cf. classical Arabic "to pull out or up, uproot.” (Ginsberg) 

^ Cf. classical Arabic "to scatter, disperse, break up.” (Obermann) 
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L. 28 ^AUrt rebukes the Name “For shame, O ’Airiyan [Ba'al]! 

29 For shame, 0 Rider of the Clouds! For our captive ^ was Prin[ce 

Yamm, for] 

30 our captive was Judge Naharl” And. . . goes out; ® 

31 greatly^ ashamed is *A 14 yan Ba^al, and. . . 

32 Yamm, is indeed dead! Ba^al is ki[ng]. . . 

33 [w]ord, indeed he rules ® and . . 

34 he answers, “Yamm is dead indeed. . . 

35 certainly he rules!” And they/she ans[wer], . . 

36 Ba^^al them. . . 

37 certainly he rules. . . 

38 upon his head. . . 

40 [betw]een his eyes. . . 

The text UM ^nt was first published by Virolleaud in La diesse 
^Anat 

CoL J. 

L. I “Do not lower. . . 

2 spread out ® a gift ’ serve ’Al^i[yan] 

3 Ba"al, make Prince, Lord of the Earth 

4 the lord®!” He arises, apportions,® 

5 and gives him to eat, 

6 he carves^® a breast before him, 

7 with an elegant knife 

8 the breast of a fatling. He goes 


1 iw; cf. Hirt bH {UM 127: 56) 

2 Cf. biblical Hebrew “captive." (Gaster) 

3 Ginsberg proposes the restoration b[ph rgm], “as [the word] left [her 
mouth]." 

^ nn is emphatic. 

5 §YY = biblical Hebrew nnfe, “to be prince, rule." (Dhorme) 

® Cf. biblical Hebrew T1D, “to spread out." 

’ Cf. biblical Hebrew 19 , “portion" (in poetry); classical Arabic “gift." 

® Cf. classical Arabic “to make (0 someone) master, head, sovereign, 
overlord. * * (Aistleitner) 

9 Cf. Hebrew “to divide, distribute;" pi^el, “to apportion," (Talmud, 
Midrash). 

19 Cf. classical Arabic ^JIj, “to file" (metal etc.). Cassuto (The Goddess 
Anath, p. 74, n. 6) translates “he cut," comparing Ugaritic hrd with biblical 
Hebrew ^•^D. Cf. Arnold A. Wieder, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicographical 
Notes,” JBL, LXXXIV (1965), 163! 

11 Cf. classical Arabic "to be beautiful, comely, elegant." (Ginsberg) 

12 Cf. Izz-al-Din Al-Yasin, p. 96, No. 543. 
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L. 9 and pours out ^ and gives him to drink, 

10 he gives him a cup into his hand, 

11 a goblet into both of his hands, 

12 with the blessing ^ of the strong ones ^ that causes a man to tremble,^ 

13 a heavenly cup of holiness. 

14 Indeed the wife ® saw it, indeed Asherah 

15 saw the goblet. He takes a thousand 

16 pitchers of wine, 

17 ten thousand he mixes in his mixture. 

18 He arises, improvises, ® and sings, 

19 C3nnbals are in the hands of the Lovely One; 

20 the hero, good of voice, sings 

21 about Ba"al in the heights 

22 of Sapan. Ba^al views ^ 

23 his daughters, he sees Pdry, 

24 the daughter of ^Ar, also Tly, 

25 [the daughter] of Rh, then he knows his family ® 

26 . . . 

CoL 777.9 

L. 29 As soon as *Anat beholds the gods, her legs 

30 shake ,^9 behind her her loins break, 

31 upon her her face breaks out in sweat. The joints 

32 of her loins tremble, weakened are those of her back. She lifts 


^ Cf. UMi Glossaryf No. 1458. 

2 Akkadian kurruhu, “blessing.** 

® (or “of grapes** for 

^ Cf. classical Arabic -i-b “to tremble, waver, shake by reason of 

softness, * * (Aistleitner) 

® Ugaritic ^att, “wife.** (Cf. UM : Glossary, No. 192.) clearly Asherah is in 
parallelism with “wife.** The pronoun “his **is not written with “wife,” 
but as often the pronoun may be implied, as indicated by the context. 
The whole situation (cf. supra, pp. 118-19) shows that Asherah here is Banal's 
wife. 

® Cf. classical Arabic \j^ “to do a new or wonderful thing**; “the 
faculty of extemporizing.** Biblical Hebrew K* 7 a, “to devise, invent,** ^a, 

'‘empty talker, prater.** 

’ Cf. UM: Grammar, § 9. 43. 

^ p dr. 

® These words of 'Anat are spoken to Ba'al just after his final victory 
over Yamm, when he sends for her, calling her to Mount Sapan, that she 
may bring his petition for the palace to El. 

Cf. biblical Hebrew “to be moved, quake,** (Ps. 99: i). Gordon) 

Cf. Akkadian eniSu, “to be weak.** T. H. Gaster, “Ba'al Is Risen,” 
Iraq, VI (1939), 139, n. 198, compares Arabic “pars obversa.** 
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L. 33 her voice and cries, '"Why come Gpn and Ugr ? 

34 What enemy has arisen against Ba^al, [what] foe 

35 against the Rider of the Clouds ? Did I not destroy the beloved 

36 of El, Yamm, did I not annihilate Nahar, the great god? 

37 Did I not muzzle Tannin[=the Dragon] ? I muzzled ^ him, 

38 I destroyed the crooked Serpent, 

39 the powerful one with the seven heads! 

40 I destroyed the beloved of the gods ^Ar [?] 

41 I extirpated ^ the calf of El, Demon! ^ 

42 I destroyed the greedy one ^ of the gods. Fire, 

43 I annihilated the daughter of El Dhh\ I fought a[nd?] 

44 took possession of the gold of him who drove away ® Ba'al 


Col IV, 

L. 45 from the heights of Sapan, who caused his ears to 

46 chirp ® like birds,’ who drove him from the throne of his kingship, 

47 from the dais, from the seat of his dominion! 

48 What enemy has arisen against Ba^al, [what] foe against the Rider 

of the Clouds ?" 


RS 16.266. This text is published by Ch. ViroUeaud in 'Textes 
en cun^iformes alphab^tiques des archives est, ouest et centrales,” 
PRJ 7 , II (”MRS,” Vol. VII, 1957), 12. 

L. 2 ... El 

3 . . . ”[go] out from the land of 

4 Mahanaim, quaff Yamm [that he dies]; ® 

5 the tongues shall hck up ® 


^ Cf. classical Arabic ‘^muzzle.” (ViroUeaud) 

2 Cf. biblical Hebrew HZdS, pi^^el *'to cut off, destroy" (in poetry). Ethiopic 
^a$mata, "to extirpate." (ViroUeaud) 

® Uiukku (Sumerian loanword), "demon." 

^ Cf. classical Arabic C "burning thirst, greed." Or, as ViroUeaud 

translates, "bitch," cf. classical Arabic cf. Cerberus. 

® Cf. Aramaic ■n?. Arabic ^ (very frequent in classical Arabic), and 

Akkadian tarddu, aU meaning "to drive away." (ViroUeaud) 

® SaP^el participle; cf. Hebrew pilp. "to chirp" (Talmud, Midrash). 

’ k ^sr, 

® The line seems to continue in the margin: pmt, 

® Cf. classical Arabic and biblical Hebrew t|nV, both meaning "to 
lick up." (ViroUeaud) This and the following verbs are apparently jussive. 
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L. 6 the heavens, they shall quaff ^ 

7 Yamm, the two tails of 

8 Tannin; indeed place 

9 the muzzle, bind [him]; 

10 from the heights, from the house. . . 

11 then indeed depart. . . 

12 behold do not fear!” 

The text UM 75 is published by Ch. Virolleaud in his article 
"'Les chasses de Baal,'' Syria, XVI (1935), 247-66. 

CoL I, 

L. 3 ... of the earth 

4 . . . 

5 . . . their [grapes ?] ^ 

6 . . . 

7 . . . our [fjruit ? will be like Dawn 

8 . . . our progeny ® will be like the East [wind] 

9 ... we will [se]rve ^ El, our father. 

10 The womb ^ like fire they will devour, 

11 our breasts like giants ® they will bite,” 

12 El laughs in his heart, 

13 and he chuckles in his liver: 

14 ”Go out,’ you, O ® Tls, 

15 handmaid of Yrh, 

16 0 ® Dmgy, handmaid 

17 of Asherahl Take 

18 your water-skin your burden, 

19 your swaddling-band and go out 


1 The parallelism with Ihk requires such a meaning. In spite of the phone¬ 
tic difficulty, compare Hebrew “to absorb, quaff, sip*' (Talmud, Mid¬ 
rash). 

“ [i]nbhm. 

3 Itn infinitive construct of yld -f Cf. Hebrew ribb in i. Sam. 4: 19. 

^ [^]bdn. 

® Cf. biblical Hebrew * 733 , “liver"; classical Arabic “liver; interior; 

the middle (of anything)," (very frequent in classical Arabic). From the paral¬ 
lelism with “breasts” it is clear thet kbd here means “womb." (Aistleitner) 
« mrm< rwm, zH is feminine singular imperative of 

8 8, Or “to." 

^8 Thus Moshe Held translates Ugaritic ks^ank comparing it with Akkadian 
gu^dnu, ku^dnu, “water-skin." Held, “Studies in Ugaritic Lexicography 
and Poetic Style," p. 74. 

56 ' - 

Cf. classical Arabic “load, burden," (Virolleaud). “a woman's 

camel saddle," (Gray, The Legacy of Canaan, p. 64, n. 9). 

The same as in 1. 14, 
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L. 20 amidst the oaks otTkm 

21 in the midst of the wilderness ^ 

22 of *Il§ 4 y. 

23 Be in distress,® 0 handmaid, 

24 sprinkle dust with strong hand! 

25 ? travail,^ bccir the 

26 Devourers, bend the knees ® 

27 and bear the Ravening Beasts!"' ® 

28 El proclaims 

29 their names: 

30 “Upon them shall be horns 

31 like bulls, and humps ^ 

32 like buffaloes, 

33 and upon them be the face of Ba^al." 

34 Ba^al walks about and roams, 

35 he goes toward ® the comers of the wilderness; 

36 and then he reaches the Devourers, 

37 and he comes upon the Ravening Beasts. 

38 Ba^al covets [them] exceedingly, 

39 the son of Dagan desires ® [them]; 

40 Ba^al approaches them with his feet, 

41 yea the god Haddu with his soles. 

1 Cf, biblical Hebrew ''an oak."' H. L. Ginsberg translates “plain"* 
in “Ba 4 u and His Brethren,"" JPOS, XVI (1936), 142, n. 7. 

“ mlbr is probably = mdbr, “wilderness" ";thus also in 1 . 35. Biblical 
Hebrew * 13*19 designates “tracts of land used for the pasturage of flocks 
and herds."' 

® Ugaritic kry; cf. Alckadian “to be short, narrow, to be in distress; 
to be in straits.'" 

^ Cf. biblical Hebrew '?^)n, “to travail""; Akkadian hdlu (Vh? H), “to tremble; 
to have pains of childbirth."" (Ginsberg) 

® Cf. biblical Hebrew ^“ 13 , “to kneel."" Ginsberg compares this description 

with I. Sam. 4: 19: iVfll 

® Cf. classical Arabic^, “to cleave, rend."" Virolleaud compares Akkadian 
uqququ, “bdte brute, dont Texpression id^ographique EME-DIB signifie 
‘celui dont on a 6 t 6 la langue'"" {Syria, XVI, 254). 

^ Cf. Akkadian gibsutu, “thickness."" (Virolleaud) 

® Cf. classical Arabic “to go toward."" (Aistleitner) 

® The parallelism with hmd shows that hrr means “to desire.** On Hebrew 
inn, “passion"" (Gen. 3: 16), see Chaim Rabin, “Etymological Miscellanea,"' 

Studies in the Bible (“Scripta Hierosolymitana,"" Vol. VIII; Jerusalem: At 
the Magnes Press, 1961), p. 390. 
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UM 

I. Aqht:42-46 


76 

UM 

5i:V:65-67 

21 

UM 

I. Aqht: 105-120 


71 

UM 

51: V:68-7i 

76 

UM 

Krt: 146 


42 

UM 

51 :V: 74-81 

127 

UM 

Krt: 197-202 


29 

UM 

51 :V: 75-76 

105 

UM 

‘nt:I • 196-97 ;cf.^ 

73 r 

Ii9,>'i4i 

UM 

51 :V11:47-52 

69 

/ UM 

‘nt: II: 5-15 


87 

UM 

51 :V11:49-52 

37 

^UM 

‘nt: II: 38-41 


89 

UM 

52:25-26 

94 

/UM 

'nt: II: 40-41 


41-42 

UM 

62:6-7 

38 

^UM 

'nt: III: 25-28 


104-105 

UM 

67:1:1-8 

133 

UM 

'nt:III:29-IV:48 

0 

197-98; 

UM 

67:V:6-i6 

76 


cf.r33,/i27 

/137-38 

UM 

67: VI: 23-25 

24. 38 

/UM 

‘nt :1V: 52-54 


89 

^UM 

'nt: IV: 62-64 

104-105 

UM 

'nt. PI. x:V 

• 

185-86; 

-UM 

'^nt: IV: 78-80 

90 



cf. 

123-25 

/UM 

^nt: IV: 86-88 

89 

UM 

‘nt, PI. x:lV 

• 

186-87; 

yuM 

'nt: IV: 87-88 

41-42 



cf. 

125-28 

/UM 

'nt: V: 13-16 

106 

UM 

‘nt, PI. ix:lll 


187-89; 

^UM 

'nt:V: 25-26 

94 


cf. 106, 129 

/UM 

'nt:V: 32-37 

26 

UM 

«nt, PL ix:II 

ft 

189-90; 

/UM 

"nt:V: 38-39 

21 


cf 

. 89, 

. 129-30 

- UM 

'nt:V: 40-42 

26 

RS 16. 266 198-99; 

cf. 

33.138 

y UM 

‘nt:V: 46-51 

105 

RS 22. 225 


89-90 

/ UM 

'nt, PL vi: IV: 6-V: 12 

87 

rS 24. 244 


54 



